THERE’S  HARDLY  A  PRIZE  SHE  HASN’T  WON 


With  the  presentation  of  the  American  Meat  Institute's  Vesta  Award  last 
month,  Isabel  DuBois  has  won  every  major  food  editorial  award  offered  to 
a  newspaper  home  economist. 

There’s  a  good  reason  why  this  home  economics  editor  keeps  on  winning 
the  cream-of-the-crop  prizes.  In  her  food  pages,  she  covers  the  waterfront. 
Readers  get  exotic-food  recipes,  everyday-food  recipes — and  calumn  after 
column  of  practical  advice  on  every  phase  of  cooking. 

Judging  by  response,  the  readers  love  this  combination  of  creative  cookery 
and  practicality. 

So  do  the  food  industry's  alert  businessmen.  Isabel's  thoroughgoing 
service  is  a  major  reason  why  they  place  more  advertising  in  the  Daily  News 
than  in  any  other  evening  newspaper  in  the  nation. 
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increase  production  with 

UlOOD  REELS,  TENSIONS  and  AUTOPASTERS 


Whether  you  are  a  newspaper  publisher  using  regular  newsprint  or  a  mag¬ 
azine  or  gravure  printer  using  coated  roll  stock,  WOOD  manufactures  a 
Reel,  Tension  and  Autopaster  equipment  which  will  meet  your  requirements. 

Our  reels  will  handle  paper  rolls  of  practically  any  diameter  or  width  and 
tension  will  be  controlled  by  either  Stationary  Strap  or  Running  Belt, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  paper  used.  The  Automatic  Autopasters  will 
make  flying  pasters  at  the  running  speed  of  your  press. 


Many  of  the  largest  printing  plants  in  the  world  use  WOOD  reelroom 
equipment  attached  to  their  high-speed  newspaper,  rotogravure,  and  mag¬ 
azine  presses.  We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  information  on  similar 
equipment  custom-built  to  meet  your  special  needs. 


We  invite  your  inquiries  regarding  WOOD 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Auiopasters. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 
Executive  &  Sales  Office: 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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A  few  things  that 
will  not  change 
in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  the  year  1961 


☆The  Nation’s  Capital  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  important  markets  in  the  U.S.A. 

☆  Business  will  continue  to  be  good  here  because  government 
is  the  No.  1  industry  in  Washington — not  subject  to  the  com¬ 
mon  ups  and  downs  of  the  economy. 

☆  Xhe  Washington  Star  will  continue  to  provide  its  famous 
Extra  Selling  Thrust  for  advertisers  because  The  Star  is  vir¬ 
tually  “part  of  the  family”  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  and  its  circulation  (highest  in  The  Star’s  108  year  history) 
is  concentrated  in  the  high  income  areas  that  comprise  the 
families  that  are  your  best  customers. 


☆ 


One  of  the  most  logical  steps  for  increased  business 
in  1961  is  an  increased  schedule  of  advertising  in  The 
Star— Washington’s  Award-Winning  newspaper. 


THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Member  o<  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

New  York;  529  Fifth  Avenue  •  Chicago:  333  N.  Michigan  Boulevard  •  Detroit:  New  Center  Buhding 
Loa  Angeles:  3540  Wilshire  Boulevard  •  San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

13-15 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  eastern  regional  worl 
shop,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

13- 16— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Vi 
M — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallati 

Texas. 

14- 16— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton,  Ra. 
14-18— Science  Writers  Conference,  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan 

Kas. 

14-19 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Assodation,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

16- 19 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Hotel  Jetforson,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

17 —  Southern  California  UPl  Editors,  Kona  Kal  Club,  San  Diego. 

17-18 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  third  annual.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

17- 19 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Statler-Hilton,  Detroit,  Mich. 

18- 19 — Georgla-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

19 -  UPl  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors,  Executive  House,  Chicago. 

27— Arizona  AP  News  Study  Conference,  Ramada  Inn,  Tucson. 

30-Dac.  3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


DECEMBER 

2- 3 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Rano, 

Nevada. 

3—  Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Milwaukee. 

5-16 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  University, 
Now  York. 

9- 1  ft— California  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clift,  San  Francisco. 
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(St.  Petersburg) 


JANUARY— 1961 

7-8— Alabama  Associated  Press  Association,  Mobile. 

9-20 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  Now  York. 

1 1— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

15-17— Texas  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

15-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 21 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise. 

20- 21 — Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

20- 21 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  62nd  annual,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23— Texas  APME,  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

22- 25— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Lexington, 

Ky-  .  _  . 

23- Feb.  3— American  Press  Institute,  new  methods  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Now  York. 

26-28 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Robert 
E.  Leo  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

29-31— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


a  mce 


which  is 


larger  than  Hillsborough 
Tampa's  home  county. 


FEBRUARY 

8-11 — ^Texas  Newspaper  Seminar,  "Business  News",  University  of  Texas. 
School  of  Journalism,  Austin. 

10 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

13-24— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y. 

16- 18 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radlsson,  Minneapolis. 

17- 19 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

24-25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carollnas, 

Hotel  Francis  Marion,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


That  may  surprise 
some  space  buyers,  but 
the  figures  are  from 
SRDS  —  7/1/59  to  7/1/60 


MARCH 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Adolphus, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

6- 17 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

20-31 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  and  Public  Service  Reporting, 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Let’s  Keep  Parents 


Some  people  apparently  think  motion  picture  theatres  should  add  baby 
sitting  to  their  functions. 

“The  movies  should  be  run,”  they  say,  “so  we  can  send  our  children  there 
any  time.  And  the  Motion  Picture  Production  Code  shouldn’t  give  a  Seal  to 
films  we  don’t  want  our  children  to  see.” 

That’s  their  opinion;  we  must  disagree. 

Certainly  there  are  films  not  suitable  for  children.  They  are  publicly  iden¬ 
tified  by  the  PTA,  the  Protestant  Motion  Picture  Council,  the  Catholic  Legion 
of  Decency,  and  numerous  other  interested  groups. 

It’s  easy  to  find  out  about  movies.  There’s  hardly  a  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  or  publication  in  the  United  States  that  doesn’t  tell  about  movies  in 
advance.  This  enables  the  public  to  choose  its  film  entertainment. 

But  the  Production  Code  never  was  intended  to  replace  parents.  It  never 
was  intended  to  make  every  film  appropriate  for  a  junior  matinee.  It  was  — 
and  is  —  intended  to  assure  that  motion  pictures  of  many  kinds,  made  for 
many  audiences,  are  kept  within  reasonable  moral  bounds.  That  is  what  it  does. 

It  leaves  bringing  up  children  to  parents— which  seems  to  be  what  parents 
are  for. 
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We  think  this  is  right. 

We  hope  that  in  this  country  parents  are  here  to  stay. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

GET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE. ..GO  OUTTO  A  MOVIE 
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To  SELL  in  AKRON 
only  the  BfACON 
JOURNAL 

can  do  the  job.' 

HOW  DO  YOUR  PRODUCTS  RANK  IN 


COMMAS  CAN  COMPLETELY  change  meaning.  Awful  cxani|^; 

In  connection  with  the  coming  (Nov.  30-Dec.  3|  national 
convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  New  York.  1  wrote  a  piece 
for  the  November  issue  of  the  fraternity’s  magazine.  The  Quill, 
on  “New  York  Press  Offers  Papers  for  All  Taste.s.”  Of  the 
Aeu;  York  Daily  News,  1  wrote:  “Bright  and  breezy  headlines, 
sizzling  and  earthy  editorials  (love  gambling,  hate  foreign  aid 
and  United  Nations),  short  and  sharp  copy  editing,  crusades 
against  crime  and  corruption,  are  characteristic.”  The  |)arentheti- 
cal  phrase  came  out  this  weird  way:  “(love,  gambling,  hate, 
foreign  aid.  and  United  Nations).” 


— ObservinK  the  12tli  anniversary  of  his  rolumn  in  the  Saa 
Francisco  Ntfws-Call  Bulletin,  Jack  Rosenbaum  wrote:  “We  kid 
about  meeting  the  must  interesting  people.  Truth  is,  we  do,  and 
on  those  days  this  is  the  best  job  in  the  world.  But  there  have 
been  dog  days  in  the  last  dozen  years  when  everybt>dy  seenu  to 
have  taken  a  vow  of  silence,  and  I  fervently  wish  I  was  back 
covering  the  spurt  arenas.  Days  when  you  meet  ‘nttbody,’  no 
items,  nothing,  and  the  time  is  ticking  toward  the  deadline— -like 
today.” 

— The  Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore  predicted  dangerous 
weather:  “Fair,  not  much  chance  tomorrow.”  .  .  .  Boston 
Globe  financial  columnist  John  Harriman  predicted  the  sudden 
rise  in  the  London  free  market  price  of  gold  in  advance  in 
his  recently  published  book.  “It’s  Your  Business”  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.).  .  .  .  “Chase’s  Calendar  of  Annual  Events”  (Apple 
Tree  Press.  Flint,  Mich.,  $1),  listing  special  days,  weeks  and 
months  in  1961,  is  co-authored  (and  published)  by  William 
D.  Chase,  librarian  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  since  1949,  and 
his  brother.  Prof.  Harrison  V.  Chase,  Florida  State  University, 
Tallahassee.  Listed  are  852  special  events,  enough  to  fill  16 
years,  five  months,  one  week  and  five  days  if  they  were  ob¬ 
served  consecutively.  (National  Newspaper  Week  will  be  Oct. 
15-21).  .  .  .  The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  headlined 
a  dairy  production  story:  “Utah  Bovines  In  Fine  Moo’ed,  Yield 
Above  Par.” 


AKRON  DEACON  JOURNAL 


A  pcrwiul  Akron  homo  Intorvlcw  Con- 
sunior  Invontory,  conolttlnt  of  130 
dllforont  cotofortes  with  brind  proliitt 
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ptr  houaahold,  la  youra  throufh  your 
noaroat  Story,  Brooka  t  Finlay  olfica. 


Harm  ara  tha  facts 

about  tha  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  araa  of  influanca 


DOLUR  MARKET 

FAMILIES  220,175 


— Aviation  Editor  Bill  E.  Burk,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  waa 
aKMigned  to  cover  an  Optimist  Club  meeting,  but  when  he  got  tbrrr 
he  was  pressed  into  service  as  the  speaker  to  recount  his  recent 
12,000-mile  flying  trip  to  Latin  America  in  a  small  plane.  .  .  .  The 
November  Scripps-Hotcard  News  has  a  story  about  big  Bill  Dyer, 
Knoxpille-Senlinel  cartoonist,  headlined:  “230  Pounds  of  .Art.” 
.  .  .  G.  J.  .4dvani,  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun,  writes;  “The  ff'ashingUm 
Star  seems  to  have  reached  the  copyreader’s  nirvana — being  al¬ 
lowed  to  say  that  a  particular  word  wouldn't  fit  the  headline  anJ 
getting  away  with  it.  As  a  copyreader,  I  admire  and  support— 
this  ‘device’.”  He  enclosed  a  story  in  the  Star  about  an  «‘lcctronic- 
diagnosis  scope  that  bears  a  21-letter  name:  “Electro«‘nrephak>- 
scope.”  Over  the  story  was  this  two-column  headline:  “Name  of 
This  Device  Won’t  Fit  in  Headline.” 


POPULATION  771,241 


TOTAL  BEACON  JOURNAL 
CIRCULATION 


Plan  your  soles  promotions  in  Akron's  ONLY  doily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  and  be  sure  your  messoges  go  home. 
ROP  1  color  and  black,  2  color  and  black  and  full  color 
cvoilable  Doily  and  Sunday.  Rotogravure  and  Color  Comics 
availoble  on  Sundays. 


— Campus  correspondents  pass  along  college  news  to  newspapers  and 
the  work  often  gets  them  newspaper  jobs  upon  graduation.  John  ] 
Hastings,  director  of  the  Columbia  University  News  Office,  polled  16i 
(current  and  former  newspapermen  who  once  were  student  reporters  a 
Columbia.  One  result  was  to  reveal  how  useful  a  vehicle  the  campu 
stringer’s  job  is  in  gaining  top-flight  positions  with  metropolitan  news 
papers.  Uncxjvered  as  “alumni”  of  the  system  at  Columbia  were  suci 
journalists,  past  and  present,  as  Milton  Bracker,  James  Hagerty,  Pau 
Gallico,  Henry  R.  Lielierman,  Jack  .Steele,  .\nsel  Talbert,  Margueriti 
Higgins.  Emanuel  R.  Freedman,  Robert  Neville,  Theodore  Itemslein 
Samuel  Lubcll,  -\llan  Keller,  Lester  Bernstein,  Matthew  Gordon,  Emn'' 
Bugbee,  Merryle  Rukey.ser,  Frank  Scully,  Jack  Tait,  Mrs.  Eugene  Mcyw 
Frank  Kelley,  Lincoln  Barnett,  Joseph  L  Jones,  Henry  Beetle  Hou?b 
William  Dwight,  Howard  Dietz,  James  Wechsler,  David  Sentner,  HmoIi 
Lavine,  Corey  Ford,  Paul  Lockwood  and  Gordon  Havens. 
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editorial 


Newspapers  and  Votes 

Tn  the  first  such  letter  of  this  election  campaign,  hut  similar  to  those 
-*-receivetl  after  every  Democratic  victory  in  Presitlential  elections 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  a  reader  asks:  “How  can  newspapers  and 
their  editors  be  so  far  away  from  their  readers?”  The  letter  points  to 
the  majority  of  newspajjers  supporting  Nixon  (according  to  the  E&P 
jx)ll)  and  asks:  "Why  is  it  |K)litically  healthy  for  a  candidate  to  have 
the  newspajiers  against  him?  The  once-accepted  ‘jx)wer  of  the  press’ 
has  been  reduced  to  a  janitor’s  job  of  picking  up  the  pieces.  How 
can  so  many  editors  lie  so  wrong?” 

First  of  all,  the  logic  (if  there  is  any)  of  the  argument  that  news- 
pajjers  have  lost  their  iiiHuence  with  the  voters  l>ecause  a  Presitlential 
candidate  won  without  a  majority  of  their  supjxrrt  is  destroyed  by  a 
look  at  the  figures  in  1952  and  1956.  A  Presidential  candulate  won 
election  in  those  years  with  a  majority  of  the  newsj>a|>ers’  editorial 
pages  behind  him.  Is  it  |x>ssible  that  the  newspajiers  lost  their  inlluence 
with  the  voters  in  19.^2  through  1948,  as  was  charged  at  that  time, 
then  gained  it  back  in  1952  and  1956,  and  lost  it  again  suddenly  in 
1%0?  Certainly  not!  The  “jx>wer  of  the  press”  is  an  expression  that 
never  had  any  bearing  on  the  ability  of  newspajjers  to  influence  elec¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  Presidential  variety. 

Secondly,  are  new'spajx;rs  supposed  to  reflect  the  voting  inclination 
of  their  readers  (to  pick  the  winning  horse  and  ride  with  him  just 
to  l)e  on  the  winner)  or  are  they  supjxwed  to  analyze  the  party  plat¬ 
forms,  the  candidates  and  the  issues  and  support  the  ones  they 
honestly  believe  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  {people  and  the 
country — regardless  of  whether  the  voters  ultimatly  agree?  Obviously, 
most  newspajjer  editors,  publishers  and  owners  could  easily  have 
ridden  with  the  majority  and  supjxjrted  a  winner  in  most  of  the 
elections  since  1932  if  they  conceived  that  to  lx.*  their  obligation  to 
readers.  Is  that  what  they  did  in  1952  and  1956 — sup|x)rted  the  winner 
because  they  thought  he  was  going  to  come  in  first?  Certainly  notl 

Thirdly,  if  it  was  “jxjlitically  healthy”  for  Kel1nc*dy  to  have  a 
majority  of  newspajiers  opjxwed  to  him  (the  same  applied  to  Truman 
and  R(x>sevelt)  why  didn’t  this  magic  apply  to  Stevenson  in  1952  and 
1956? 

Fourthly,  are  newspajjers  “wrong”  if  they  support  a  losing  canditlate? 
.\re  they,  therefore,  “right”  if  they  supjx)rt  a  winner?  .\re  elections 
merely  another  form  of  gamble  where  newspajiers  are  supposed  to 
buy  a  winning  ticket  in  order  to  cash  in  for  the  prestige  and  glory 
of  fjeing  “right?”  It  w'ould  be  so  simple,  if  that  were  true.  In  Illinois, 
for  instance,  where  many  newspaj>ers  supportt'd  the  Republican 
Presidential  candidate  and  also  the  Denuxratic  gubernatorial  candi¬ 
date  were  they  “right”  in  one  instance  and  “wrong”  in  the  other — 
were  they  close  to  their  readers  in  one  instance  but  “far  away”  from 
them  in  the  other?  Did  they  exert  “influence”  for  one  but  not  the 
other?  Weren’t  they  honestly  supjx>rting  the  man  who  in  their  opinion 
was  best  qualified  for  each  job?  We  think  so. 

Perhaps  some  day  newspajjers  will  be  given  credit  for  editorial 
courage  and  integrity  in  giving  editorial  support  to  jx)litical  candi¬ 
dates  at  all  levels  which  they  consider  the  best  qualified  regardless  of 
their  chances  of  election,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  when  all  indices 
jx)int  to  their  defeat. 


E 


Ye  are  the  gait  of  the  earth:  hut  if 
salt  hare  lust  its  savour,  trhi  reteith  hJmI 
1  it  he  salted?  it  is  thenceforth  ffttod  fa 

nothing,  but  to  Ire  cast  out,  and  to  U 
trtrdden  under  foot  of  men, — .Si.  Matthm. 
V;  13, 
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NEW  NEIGHBOR 
Tingley,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 

editor  8C  publisher  for  November 


V  '  » 


I’d  like  you  to  meet  my  new  helper— a  new  ma 


Here!  The  first  fully  automated  U.S.  Post  Office-in  Providence, 
R.  I.  Its  immediate  objeaive:  To  speed  up  handling  of  mail  and 
parcels  right  now!  Its  long-range  objective:  To  handle  dl  the  far 
bigger  mountains  of  mail  anticipated  in  the  not-too-distant  future! 
And—  as  the  pilot  project  in  modern  mail  handling— it  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  other  such  installations  for  speedier  mail  delivery  all  over 
the  U.S.,  and  for  greater  and  more  efficient  postal  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  the  postal  past,  all  operations  were  carried  on  by  hand.  As 


postal  things  stand  now,  much  of  the  more  than  65  billion  piece; 
mail  yearly  must  be  picked  up  by  human  hands,  its  addresses  read 
human  eyes,  its  bulk  put  somewhere  or  other  on  an  average  of 
times!  No  wonder  that  love-letter  or  that  check  was  late!  It’s  af 
big  job.  And  a  dull  one,  by  and  large.  A  job  that  calls,  indeed  shrii 
for  automation.  A  job  that  demands  the  resources,  and  experienJ 
in  similar  Communications  challenges,  of  ITT,  the  worldwide  cf 
munications  and  electronics  organization.  For  the  Providence  < 


ller,canceler,  sorter  and  Parcel  Post  engineer 


^ says  a  recent  article  — ITT  "was  a  logical  candidate  since  IlTs  business.  ITT  is  7,200  idea-exchangers  exchanging  ideas  in 

t  can  furnish  more  of  the  basic  paraphernalia  than  anyone  else.”  If  24  countries  —  a  total  of  101  plants  and  130,000  employees.  Happy 
'•e  (ITT)  had  written  the  article,  we’d  have  added  that  we  were  thought:  Just  think  of  our  friend  up  there  on  the  left.  Soon  to  be 
iko  chosen  for  this  job  because  of  our  success  with  semi-automated  relieved  of  all  that  culling  and  squinting  and  endless  reaching  into 

vst  oflSces  in  the  U.S.  and  fully  automated  ones  in  Europe...  be-  endless  boxes!  His  ITT  friend  (on  the  right)  - 1 

ause  fully  automated  delivery  is  basically  a  challenge  in  over-all  is  going  to  free  him  for  more  prcxluctive  I  |  I  |[ 

^muriR.uions  —  not  just  isolated  mechanization.  And  Communi-  postal  work.  International  Telephone  and  I  I 

ations  (via  telephone  or  cable  or  letter  or  interstellar  satellite)  is  Telegraph  Corp.,  67  Broad  St.,  N.Y.  4,  N.Y. 


Lto  Fischer 
and 

Marty  OXonnor 


by-lines  that  mean  an 
exciting  evening  of 
sports  and  labor  news 
and  comment  in  Chicago 
homes  every  evening 

CHICAGO’S  American 

WMIr  HhlllUT  If  tki  TrilMM  CMpur,  CMei|i,  llliNit 

The  largest  home-delivered  eve¬ 
ning  market  In  city  and  suburbs* 


*52.0%  of  total  city 
and  suburban  circufafion 


Your  promotion  messaye  this  size 
(lUO  lines)  in  The  New  York  Times 
would  cost  you  only  $315  at  the  open 
rate,  much  less  on  contract  discount. 


Chicago’s  American  uses 
consistent  advertising  like  this 
in  The  New  York  Times  to 
reach  the  executives-among 
advertisers  and  at 
agencies-who  make 
advertising  media  decisions. 
Tell  the  story  of  your  market 
and  your  ability  to  sell 
that  market  with  your 
advertising  in 

The  New  York  Times 

first  in  media  advertising  among  aii  U.  S.  newspapers 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


Editor  A  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Hearst  Folds  Detroit  Times, 
Sells  Its  Assets  to  News 


Knight’s  Free  Press  Steps  Up 
‘Fiercely  Competitive’  Enterprise 


Detroit 

The  Hearst  -  owned  Detroit 
r,  ■  >  die<l  Nov,  7,  leaving  the 
I field  to  the  afternoon  De¬ 
mit  SewH,  which  bought  the 
Times’  assets,  and  the  morning 
h.  fruit  Free  Press. 

Evening  News  Association, 
publisher  of  the  News,  reported- 
iv  paid  l)etween  $10  and  $12 
lillion  for  the  building,  equip- 
nent,  name,  circulation  lists  and 
her  tangible  assets  of  the 
Times,  but  there  was  no  official 
confirmation  of  this  figure  nor 
»as  there  verification  of  a  re- 
pirt  that  it  was  an  all-cash 
transaction. 

The  Times  was  published  eve- 
iriff  and  Sunday  by  Hearst 
Publishing  Company,  a  subsidi- 
ir\  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  which  is  con- 
tr  lleil  by  the  Hearst  Corpora- 

Still  (x>mpelilive 

Elimination  of  the  Times  here 
eft  only  three  cities  in  the 
'nited  States  —  New  York, 
huago  and  Boston  —  where 
hree  or  more  Sunday  papers 
ire  published.  Detroit  continues, 
wwever,  as  a  competitive  news- 
lapt-r  town.  In  fact,  the  de- 
larture  of  Hearst  this  week 
Sharpened  the  rivalry  between 
(he  independently-owned  News 
ind  the  Free  Press,  published 
noming  and  Sunday,  of  the 
uiight  Newspapers  group. 

The  Free  Press  met  the  com¬ 
ined  logotype  of  the  News  and 
limes  on  Monday  with  a  Fam- 
i>'  Edition  which  was  distrib- 
■ttd  in  mid-aftemoon  at  virtu- 
uly  every  spot  covered  by  a 
'lews  sales  stand.  However,  Lee 
fills,  executive  editor  and  vice- 
'resident  of  the  Knight  group, 
aid  there  was  no  plan  “at  the 
f*sent  time”  to  enter  the  eve- 
■ng  field. 

News  executives,  from  War- 
rn  S.  Booth,  president,  down 
n  the  pressroom,  were  con- 
ronted  with  merger  problems 
'hich  surpassed  in  magnitude, 
*  least,  the  difficulties  which 
ames  E.  Scripps  faced  when  he 
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founded  the  paper  Aug.  23, 
1873.  At  that  time,  Mr,  Scripps 
wrote:  “Few  know  the  com¬ 
plexities  that  lie  in  the  starting 
of  a  new  newspaper.  It  is  these 
that  prove  the  death  of  so  many 
newspaper  enterprises.”  But  Mr. 
Scripps  overcame  them  and  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  the 
News  was  an  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess. 

Premature  spread  of  reports 
that  a  deal  was  lieing  consum¬ 
mated  by  Hearst  and  News 
principals,  plus  stepjied-up  com- 
l)etitive  enterprise  by  the 
Knight  paper,  created  an  air 
of  turmoil  on  Sunday.  At  6  a.m, 
Monday  the  News  issued  a  news 
release  which  l)egan:  “The  De¬ 
troit  Times  ceased  publication 
today.” 

The  announcement  of  the 
closing  of  the  60-year-old  news¬ 
paper  was  made  in  New  York  by 
Harold  G.  Kem,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers.  In 
the  transaction,  the  News  ac¬ 
quired  distribution  rights  to  the 
American  Weekly,  to  King  Fea¬ 
tures  comics  and  columnists,  and 
to  copy  of  Hearst  Headline 
Service. 

Same  Basic  Problems 

Hearst  executives  expressed 
regret  at  leaving  Detroit  after 
40  years  during  which  the  Times 
rose  from  26,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  to  a  peak  of  440,000  in  1950, 
then  slipped  steadily. 

“The  Times,”  the  Hearst 
statement  said,  “has  been  beset 
by  the  same  basic  problems  con¬ 
fronting  so  many  other  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Publishing 
costs,  including  labor,  news¬ 
print,  equipment  and  supplies  of 
every  nature  have  risen  far 
more  rapidly  than  have  reve¬ 
nues.  This  is  especially  true  in 
a  multi-paper  city  and  has  natu¬ 
rally  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  newspapers  in 
many  such  cities.” 

Warren  Booth,  of  the  News, 
made  the  following  comment: 

“No  one  in  the  newspaper 
business  likes  to  see  a  news¬ 
paper  die.  But,  in  recent  years 
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production  costs  have  lieen  ris¬ 
ing  astronomically,  with  the  un¬ 
fortunate  result  that  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  American  cities  a  news- 
jiaper  has  been  forced  to  close 
down. 

“In  such  circumstances,  the 
surviving  newspapers  are  faced 
with  greatly  increased  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  community. 

“The  owners  and  staff  of  the 
News  are  fully  aware  of  this 
aspect  of  the  closing-down  of 
the  Detroit  Times  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  out  these  respon¬ 
sibilities.” 

Founded  in  1900 

The  Detroit  Times  had  its 
Ijeginning  Oct.  1,  1900,  founded 
by  James  Schermerhom,  a  great 
name  in  Detroit  newspapering. 
It  was  first  known  as  The  De¬ 
troit  Today.  It  liecame  the  Times 
Jan.  12,  1903. 

Bom  in  Hudson,  Mich.,  in 
1865,  Mr.  Schermerhom  was  a 
classmate  of  Gen.  John  J.  Persh¬ 
ing  at  West  Point.  But  he  was 
called  from  his  Army  career 
to  mn  the  Hudson  Gazette  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  who 
had  founded  that  paper. 

In  1895  he  move^  to  Detroit 
and  worked  on  newspapers  for 
five  years  before  establishing 
his  own  paper.  A  Canadian  syn¬ 
dicate  bought  into  the  property 
in  1917,  but  Mr.  Schermerhom 
remained  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Then,  in  1921,  Hearst  inter¬ 
ests  bought  the  paper  at  a  re¬ 
ceiver’s  sale.  Arthur  Brisbane 
was  sent  to  Detroit  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  to  put  the 
property  on  its  feet. 

It  grew  into  a  new  building 
on  Times  Square  in  downtown 
Detroit,  expanding  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  through  the 
1920’s  and  through  the  war 
years. 

Cirrulation  Decline 

Reports  provided  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  on  12- 
month  figures  tell  the  story  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  paper: 

March  31,  1940:  weekday  cir¬ 
culation,  297,991;  Sunday,  408,- 
514. 

March  31,  1948:  peak  Sunday 
circulation,  631,248. 

March  31,  1951 :  daily  Times 
peak  at  438,757. 


TOGETHER — Front  page  of  the 
Detroit  Newt  now  carries  the 
Hearst  logotype  of  the  Detroit 
Times. 


GOOD  AFTERNOON  —  A  new 

Family  Edition  of  the  morning 

Free  Press  is  on  sale  in  mid¬ 
afternoon. 

March  31,  1952:  weekday, 
434,838;  Sunday,  598,562. 

March  31,  1956:  weekday, 
407,287;  Sunday,  522,209. 

On  Oct.  1,  1960,  in  a  report  to 
the  Postoffice,  it  listed  a  com¬ 
bined  seven-day  average  of  382,- 
303. 

Although  some  Detroit  Times 
subscribers  had  been  told  by 
their  carriers  that  the  Sunday 
issue  was  the  last  they  would 
deliver.  Free  Press  issues  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday  night,  Nov.  6, 
gave  them  the  first  inkling  that 
the  Times  was  going  out  of 
business.  The  Free  Press  picked 
up  information  from  a  news 
magazine. 

Notifications  of  termination  of 
employment  to  1,400  Times  em¬ 
ployes  were  contained  in  tele¬ 
grams,  most  of  them  received 
after  3  a.m.  Monday.  The  notices 
were  sent  by  General  Manager 
William  H.  Mills,  acting  under 
orders  given  Friday  by  Mr. 
Kem. 

The  employees  were  told  they 
would  receive  severance  and 
notice  pay  and  other  monies  due 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  400 
Times  employes  under  Guild 
contract  had  a  severance  pay 
{Continued  on  page  12) 
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Harte-Hanks 


San  Antonio 
Purchase  of  a  minority  inter- 


police  protection  at  distribution  modern  newspaper  economics.  Xlrt— ^  _ 

branches.  Costs  and  sales  must  balance,  XlttFlC  l.J.auiV9  ^ 

V**  .*  •  »  o  rpj^g  Times  plant  was  being  with  a  margin  left  for  profit,  ^ 

(Continued  from  page  11)  held  on  a  standby  basis  and  all  if  a  newspaper  is  to  be  strong  ijliyS  lUtCrPSt  ^ 

■  publishing  was  being  done  at  and  free  and  healthy. 

clause  calling  for  two  weeks  the  News’  plant  where  there  “The  economy  of  Detroit  or  |  g  /ft 

pay  for  each  week  worked,  up  is  a  battery  of  10  presses  and  of  any  community,  at  a  given  Uj* 

to  a  maximum  of  56  w^ks.  some  of  the  most  modem  auto-  time  will  support  only  so  many  ^ 

The  payments  were  to  be  made  minted  mailroom  equipment  in  newspapers  adequately.  „  .  ^ 

by  the  Hearst  organization.  the  world.  No  serious  production  “The  sale  of  the  Times,  after  Purchase  of  a  minority  inter- 

Mr  Mill's  saiH  hp  had  no  notice  problems  w’ere  encountered  for  years  of  heavy  losses,  makes  it  est  in  the  Expres.s  Publidiinff 

of  the  sale  before  iS-Xy  Edi-  the  increased  daily  runs.  The  obvious  that  Detroit  for  some  Co.  by  Texas  H arte- Hanks 

tor  John  Manning  and  Manag-  Sunday  run  would  exceed  a  mil-  time  has  not  adequately  sup-  Newspapers,  Inc.  was  announced 

ing  Editor  John  MacLellan  had  ii®"  copies.  News  executives  ported  its  three  daily  newspa-  Nov.  3. 
no  advance  knowledge  of  the  said.  pers.  Majority  control  and  manajie- 

sale  and  Publisher  Phil  deBeau-  positive  side  of  the  ment  by  the  Frank  C  Huntress  j 

bien  was  vacationing  in  North  i»uin«  m  rasi  lear  ^^e  community  may  expect  family  remain  unaffected  by  the 

Carolina  In  the  past  year,  the  News  the  survivors,  the  Free  Press  sale  of  the  minority  interest. 

Ixjosted  its  Sunday  edition  by  an(t  the  News,  will  be  strong,  Harte-Hanks  is  a  Texas  group 
Operation  CJeanout  more  than  100,000,  putting  it  in  healthy,  independent  newspa-  which  includes  daily  newspapers  m.  . 

When  Times  workers  arrived  the  600,000  bracket.  The  Free  Pers.  at  Corpus  Christi,  San  Angelo 

at  the  building  Mondav  to  pick  Press,  meanwhile,  pushed  into  “They  are  under  completely  Marshall,  Paris,  Abilene,  Deni-  ^ 

fp  their  belong^^^^^^  daily  leadership  with  an  over-  separate  ownerships  -  unlike  son  and  others. 

elevators  blocked  bv  private  po-  ')00,000  figure  and  its  Sunday  the  overwhelming  number  of  Harte-Hanks  purchased  stock  - 

licemen  Thev  were  permitted  edition  also  has  topped  half  a  one-ownership  newspaper  cities  owned  by  Mrs.  Carrie  S.  Frost  „ 

to  go  to  desks^nd  take^rsonal  million.  America.  They  are  fiereely  and  Mrs.  W.  Dorsey  Brown  of  * 

items  home.  '^tie  News  added  a  third  comic  competitive  and  so  the  Free  Kaufman,  Texas,  Rice  Dabney  •  ^ 

The  usual  skeleton  crew  had  P^ge  in  its  daily  paper  and  Press  and  News  may  be  ex-  of  Arlington,  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  l'- 

K“MrJrwe“\o1,e  pro®bTerrth°e'HlS'^.SiorwiS  fac.  this  has  .o  h.p^  Exp..  PuhUsb.n.  Co.  p.b 

at  the  same  time  that  the  ad-  "ot  be  in  issues  of  Sunday,  Nov.  In  tjie  long  ran,  Hie  public  i,shes  the  morning  Expresn.  \ 
visorv  telegrams  were  being  re-  ®nid,  but  the  fol-  will  judge  the  Free  Press  and  evening  Nevm,  Saturday  and 

reived  in  the  homes  of  Times  lowing  week  the  enlarged  comics  tn®  News  on  the  manner  in  Sunday  Expresn-NewK  and  oper- 

^ived  in  the  homes  of  Times  besffeatures  which  they  fulfill  their  respon-  ^tes  Stations  KENS-TV  L  2^n 

mu  n  .  u  *  r  of  both  papers.  sibility  to  report  the  news  with  radio  station  KENS. 

The  Detroit  chapter  of  the  honesty  and  enterprise,  and  the  , 

American  Newspa^r  Guild  set  contain  both  supplements  obligation  to  provide  a  forum 

up  a  program  to  obtain  jobs  for  ^  ^  ^  ^  for  facts  and  conflicting  view-  Jjearst  ‘Coil  Ini 

members.  ...  .,  ,  nnints  sion  1 

liver  copies  with  the  American 

A  canvass  was  to  be  made  to  Weekly  to  all  former  Times  sub-  “The  Free  Press  accepts  this  T 

line  up  work.  State  and  city  offi-  gcribers  while  regular  News  greater  challenge  and  responsi-  I\CpOriS  IjOSS 

cials  were  being  approached  customers  will  receive  a  copy  b'bty.  ^  Pj 

and  candidates  for  both  parties  including  This  Week.  The  Free  ^  nine-month  loss  of  $5,031,- 

in  Tuesday’s  election  were  asked  press  distributes  Parade.  **  *  Promotion  g^Q  jg  reported  for  Hearst  Con-  “  . 

to  employ  idle  newspaper  peo-  jhe  Knight  paper’s  attempt  Mr.  Hills  told  E&P  that  the  solidated  Publications  in  a  mes- 
pie  when  they  set  up  their  new  ^o  capture  some  of  the  Times’  Knight  organization  at  no  time  sage  to  stockholders  signed  by  .i 

operations  after  Nov.  8.  business  didn’t  stop  with  cir-  had  made  any  bid  for  the  Times,  •!-  H-  Gortatowsky,  chairman  of  ^ 

The  personnel  departments  of  culation.  R.  M.  Wheeler,  adver-  although  rumors  had  been  wide-  the  board,  and  A.  J.  Walker, 

the  Free  Press  and  News  were  tising  director,  sent  out  tele-  spread  the  last  two  years  that  secretary-tre^urer.  _  , 

crowded  with  job  applicants,  grams  to  major  advertisers,  say-  Hearst  might  give  up  Detroit.  The  loss  includes  $2,195,500  ^ 

The  News  management  said  it  ing:  “We  suggest  you  immedi-  The  unofficial  sale  price  gave  connection  with  the  sale  of  ^ 
did  not  know  how  many  of  the  ately  consider  switching  any  ad-  rise  to  a  facetious  remark  that  bhe  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  ^ 

Times  staff  might  be  needed  for  vertising  now  scheduled  in  the  “newspapers  now  bring  five  The  $5,031,900  net  loss  fipm 

the  joint  operation.  Times  into  the  responsive  morn-  times  their  average  annual  compares  with  a  net  loss  of  $2,- 


Reports  Loss 


The  Last  Promotion 


A  nine- month  loss  of  $5,031,- 
900  is  reported  for  Hearst  Con- 


The  Free  Press  joined  the  ing  Free  Press.  We  are  launch-  losses  over  five  years.”  603,000  reported  for 

Fort  to  sret  iobs  for  idle  Times-  ing  an  intensive  circulation  Just  before  the  curtain  went  nine  months  of  the  preceding 


effort  to  get  jobs  for  idle  Times-  ing  an  intensive  circulation  Just  before  the  curtain  went  nine  months  of  the  preceomg 
men  by  sending  information  bul-  drive  to  assure  you  a  more  pro-  down  on  Times  Square  here,  year. 

letins  to  newspapers  around  the  ductive  coverage  of  the  market  Merrie  Bee  Hill,  the  Times’  pub-  Total  operating  revenue  for 


country. 


than  ever  before.” 


lie  relations  representative,  put  nine  months  was  $131,563,900 


Circulatiun  Fowe  Hired 


The  Free  Press  is  the  only  »  ^tory  on  a  promotion  against  $139,461,000  J® 


C.  Arthur  Weis,  general  man 
ager  of  the  News,  said  a  con 


morning  newspaper  in  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Times  subscribers  were  noti- 


which  began :  same  period  of  1959.  Total  in-  makes 

“On  Sunday,  October  30,  the  conie  was  $131,799,300  while  advani 
Detroit  Times  announced  that  costs  totalled  $136,831,200,  downjthan  s 


A  K1  T  fl  A  K  .u  M  rC  r T  the  ‘tearing  down  to  build  ud’  from  1959’s  $142,198,300,  the  re- ititute 

siderable  number  of  Times  em-  fied  by  the  News  that  it  would  j  .  u  “  "  ““““  “P  .  -,  lidont* 


ployees  from  the  editorial,  cir-  continue  in  full  force  the  acci-  '^mes  House  i... 

culation  and  mechanical  depart-  dent  insurance  policies  which  ®  Home  Mod-  ^ 

„  *  ,  ij  1.  ,1.  L  J  -  J  ernization  with  a  $2,219,400  loss  figure 

ments,  particularly,  would  be  they  had  received. 

taken  over.  Some  key  mana-  „  •  ^>1.  - 

eerial  ueonle  at  the  Times  were  Positive  View  of  Loss  *  The  six  month  figure  also 

geriai  people  at  the  1  imes  were  c^ll  di  ,  eluded  the  $2,195,500  loss,  m 

covered  by  individual  contracts  An  editorial  signed  by  Mr.  Hearst  Sells  Plant  ^  goodwill  writeoff  of  $772,^ 

and  ^me  of  them  may  be  em-  Hills  in  the  Free  Press  mourned  Pittsburgh  in  the  six-month  accounting 

^  ^  Times.  It  said,  Hearst  Publishing  Company  The  new  report  shows  a  ! 

The  Free  Press  rounded  up  in  part:  this  week  sold  the  plant  of  the  423,300  loss  aside  from  good’ 

Times  circulation  managers,  “its  passing  is  in  no  way  a  former  Sun-Telegraph  in  the  resulted  from  the  Pittsburg 

many  of  whom,  in  turn,  kept  reflection  on  the  men  and  women  Golden  Triangle  District  to  the  tion.  'These  charges  were  at 

carrier  groups  available.  ^vho  worked  there  to  bring  dis-  city.  The  all-cash  price  was  re-  buted  to  dismissal  pay  and  ot 

Sales  rivalry  became  so  in-  tinction  to  their  profession  and  ported  as  $660,000.  The  city  expenses, 

tense  early  this  week,  Mr.  Weis  a  voice  to  their  community.  plans  to  convert  the  building  The  Sun-Telegraph  was  ! 

said,  that  the  News  requested  “It  is  rather  a  reflection  of  into  a  police  and  fire  station.  April  25,  1960. 


—  A  Miracle  in  Home  Mod¬ 
ernization.” 


Positive  View  of  Loss 


Hearst  Sells  Plant 


dome  Mod-  The  nine  month  loss  compamjilread 
with  a  $2,219,400  loss  figure  fojtconor 
the  first  six  months  of  the  yeaijer 
The  six  month  figure  also  iiJare 
.  eluded  the  $2,195,500  loss,  witlfrade 

a  goodwill  writeoff  of  $772,20(ldnctioi 
Pittsburgh  in  the  six-month  accounting.  I  On 


Hearst  Publishing  Company  The  new  report  shows  a  $lfcill 


this  week  sold  the  plant  of  the  423,300  loss  aside  from  goodwii 
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Surge  to  No-Pack  Mats  Spurs 


jVnilion  Expansion  of  Mill 


Woo<l  Flong  Corp.  Enters  50th 
Year  with  Faith  in  Stereotyping 

By  J«*rome  H.  Walker 


HtKtsicK  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  Wood  Flong  Corporation 
Till  begin  its  r)0th  year  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  million-dollar  ex¬ 


months  the  mill  has  been  run¬ 
ning  three  shifts  a  day  for  seven 
days.  A  principal  reason  for  the 
overtime  operation  has  been  the 


cal  director.  Today’s  Super 
Flong  packless  mat  represents 
an  achievement  over  a  neriod  of 
six  years.  The  earliest  field-test¬ 
ing  was  done  at  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 

Wood  was  the  first  of  the 
four  U.  S.  mat  makers  to  get 
into  production  of  a  one-piece 
(lackless  mat,  Mr.  Hall  said.  It 
went  ahead  with  confidence  even 
while  the  ANPA  Research  In- 


ISsion  of  its  confidence  in  the  extra  time  required  to  make  a  stitute  laboratory  and  Kimberly- 
preasiu  _  _ _  _ 1,.  4.  Ai 4.  _ j  „  Clark  Co.  were  working  on  the 


$5,031,- 
st  (^n- 
a  mes- 
ned  by 
man  of 
Walker, 


future  of  the  stereotyping  proc¬ 
ess  in  newspaper  publishing. 

Nearing  completion  is  a  mill 
renovation  (irogram  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  stereo  matrices  by  at 
least  150^4  and  enable  the  com¬ 
pany  to  keep  up  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  packless  mats. 

.K  doubling  of  orders  for 
Wood’s  Super  Flong  mats  which 
require  no  hand-packing  in  the 
newspaper  stereo  shop  has  been 
experienced  in  recent  months. 

Company  officials  anticipate  an 
ever-quickening  pace  of  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  socalled  “no-pack” 
variety  of  mats  and  also  the 
opening  of  foreign  markets  for 
the  product. 

Just  10  years  ago,  when  some 
"blue-sky”  promises  of  techno¬ 
logical  change  held  the  attention 
of  the  newspaper  business, 

Thornton  Hall  left  his  position 
as  business  manager  of  the  New 
Vorfc  Herald  Tribune  to  become 
president  of  Wood  Flong  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  threatened  dis¬ 
placement  of  stereotyping  by 
direct-plate  printing  and  other 
novel  developments  in  the  daily 
newspaper  production  process 

diminish  Mr.  Hall’s  faith  was 

in  the  practicality  of  mats. 

''y®  ^  Variety  of  Eiconomies 
,o63,SW0 

for  the  I  The  packless  mat,  he  believes, 
makes  stereotyping  even  more 
a-1vantagf()us  for  newspapers 
K),  downlthan  some  of  the  suggest^  sub- 
1,  the  re- ttitutes.  Newspapers  which 
tdopted  the  improved  mat  have 
I >ni)iareM already  proved  a  variety  of 
gure  fc^tconomies  while  achieving  high- 
;he  yearjer  quality  in  printing.  Now  they 
also  iiJsre  calling  for  mats  of  superior 
>S8,  witl^de  to  insure  fine  color  repro- 
s7T2,2()(tinction. 

inting.  I  On  a  tour  of  the  sprawling 
vs  a  fljraill  in  this  rural  paradise  only 
goodwila  short  haul  from  either  Bos- 
»ur^  a^mi’s  docks  or  Albany’s  rail 
;re  attri|tem,irials.  Mr.  Hall  pointed  to  a 
ind  othe|p)-foot  long  machine  which 
(holds  the  answer  to  supplying  a 
was  soi^onstant  stream  of  mats  at  an 
xunornical  price.  For  some 


packless  mat.  Almost  tvro  and  a 
half  conventional  mats  could  be 
rolled  and  finished  while  one 
packless  mat  was  prepared. 

Ingredients  in  the  packless 
mat  are  twice  as  costly  as  those 
of  the  conventional  mat.  All  of 
these  factors,  Mr.  Hall  said, 
have  accounted  for  the  market¬ 
ing  of  packless  mats  at  55c  a- 
piece,  or  about  double  the  price 
of  the  regular  grade. 


working 

development  of  a  mat-packing 
material  to  be  used  in  the  mold¬ 
ing  process.  This  has  since  been 
taken  off  the  market. 


Orders  from  124  Papers 


■Salesman's  Idea 


,196,500 
sale  of 
tgrapk 
!  figure 
lof  $2,- 
he  first 


'otal  in- 

)  whilt'! 


Mr.  Hall  is  proud  of  the  part 
which  the  Wood  company  has 
taken  in  developing  the  packless 
mat.  The  original  idea  for  it, 
he  recalled,  was  brought  to  the 
mill  by  one  of  the  company’s 
veteran  salesmen,  Charles 
Scherb,  a  former  stereotyper 
himself,  who  sensed  a  need  for 
such  an  aid  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  as  he  observ’ed  the  cost¬ 
ly  operation  in  which  skilled 
stereotypers  spent  much  valu¬ 
able  time  pasting  felt  backing 
into  the  depressed  areas  of  a 
mat  before  a  plate  could  be  cast. 

Key  men  at  the  mill  followed 
through  with  research  and  test¬ 
ing  until  a  one-piece  no-pack 
perfected.  Mr.  Hall, 
giving  credit,  mentioned  Ralph 
Millington,  general  manager; 
Stanley  Fifield,  plant  manager; 
and  Charles  Cappellino,  techni- 


Nearly  one-third  of  Wood’s 
newspaper  customers  now  order 
only  the  packless  mats.  At  last 
count  they  numbered  124,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  News  and 
New  York  Times  which  consume 
upwards  of  150,000  mats  per 
year.  As  the  experience  of  these 
newspapers  in  making  actual 
savings,  over  and  above  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  the  mats,  be¬ 
comes  better  known,  Mr.  Hall 
said.  Wood  expects  a  more  rapid 
conversion  to  the  new  style  in 
stereotyping. 

Mr.  Hall  emphasized  that  no 
claim  is  made  that  the  packless 
mat  will  replace  a  single  man 
now  employed  in  the  stereo 
shop.  But,  he  explained,  it  has 
enabled  newspapers  to  transfer 
manpower  from  the  backing 
tables  to  more  productive  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  shop.  Sav¬ 
ings  attributed  to  meeting  press 
deadlines,  to  greater  output  of 
plate-casting  machines,  and  to 
more  satisfied  workers  have 
been  cited  along  with  such  inci¬ 
dental  economy  as  that  of  a 
small  newspaper  which  no 
longer  has  to  rush  copies  by 
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A  STRIKING  FEATURE  of  the  entrance  corridor  to  Howell  Hall,  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
is  a  12-foot  map  on  which  are  mounted  the  nameplates  of  48  daily 
and  149  weekly  newspapers  published  in  the  state.  The  nameplates, 
clipped  from  newspapers,  were  glued  to  masonite  and  sprayed  with 
transparent  plastic. 


taxicab  to  catch  a  train. 

Wood’s  service  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business  dates  back  to  the 
time  that  Benjamin  Wood  saw 
how  they  made  a  flong,  or  dry 
mat,  in  Germany.  Beginning  in 
1911  he  made  these  mats  and 
sold  them  around  the  country  as 
replacement  for  the  socalled  wet 
mat  which  had  to  be  conditioned 
in  individual  stereo  shops. 

Mr.  Wood,  who  was  a  brother 
of  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  the 
press  inventor,  built  a  mill  in 
upstate  New  York  to  manufac¬ 
ture  “mill-conditioned”  mats.  In 
1928  he  acquired  the  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  factory  at  Hoosick 
Falls,  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hoosick  River. 

Under  Constant  Control 

Commonly  believed  to  l)e  just 
another  phase  of  papermaking, 
the  manufacture  of  a  stereotype 
mat  is  far  from  that.  A  visit  to 
the  Wood  plant  was  an  eye- 
opener.  The  mat  that  a  stereo¬ 
typer  often  places  so  casually 
into  a  casting  box,  counting  on 
it  to  provide  a  flawless  plate 
while  he  puffs  a  cigarette,  is  the 
result  of  a  series  of  processes 
which  remain  under  constant 
laboratory  checking. 

Technicians  speak  in  terms  of 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
mension  or  one-half  gram  of 
moisture  to  so  many  square 
inches  of  surface.  From  the 
moment  that  special  grades  of 
pulp  brought  from  eastern  Can¬ 
ada  and  from  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  are  blended  in  a  chopper 
to  the  moment  before  a  package 
of  mats  is  sealed  for  shipment 
there  is  a  human  or  mechanical 
control  on  the  production  line. 

At  the  front  end  of  the  mill 
is  a  miniature  papermaking 
laboratory  where  specimens  of 
mats  are  prepared  at  intervals 
throughout  the  working  day.  At 
the  final  stage  of  production, 
mats  are  plucked  at  random 
from  the  assembly  line  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  standard  molding  and 
casting  operations.  The  result¬ 
ant  plates  are  checked  carefully 
against  the  requirements  for 
quality. 

Custom-Built  Machinery 

One  of  the  extraordinary 
characteristics  of  the  business, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Milling¬ 
ton,  is  the  fact  that  all  mat¬ 
making  machinery  has  to  be 
custom-built.  'There  are  so  few 
such  mills  around  the  world — 
and  Wood’s  the  largest  of  them 
all — that  no  company  builds  ma¬ 
chinery  just  for  them.  All 
aroimd  the  Wood  mill  there  are 
evidences  of  this  condition,  even 
to  specially-designed  lights  for 
reading  the  texture  of  mats. 

About  200  men  are  presently 
employed  by  Wood  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  shipping  opera- 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Supreme  Court  Will 
Rule  on  ITU  Contract 


which  are  not  applicable  under 
the  contract.  It  is  the  Board’s 
contention  that  the  contracts 
call  for  the  maintenance  of 
clo.sed  shop  conditions  or  union 
preferential  hiring. 

• 

Photo  Ban  Staiidn 


rpu  a  Washington  uro  did  not  render  the  issue  ph„to  Ban  StaildH 

The  Supreme  Court  has  moot.  The  union  contends  it  re- 

agreed  to  rule  on  the  legality  moved  some  of  the  objectionable  Washington  .  ^  ^  iiiHpTiw  nt 

of  contracts  between  newspaper  rules  from  its  law  book  “under  The  Supreme  Court  this  week  ^  Federal  IiuiL'e  T 

publishers  and  the  International  the  duress  of  a  court  injunc-  denied  a  review  of  its  recent  „  vv».TQncli-i  iv 

Ty,K)graphical  Union.  tion.”  decision  to  allow  an  Atlanta  fjJer  U.  s  Senator  0 

Because  of  conflicting  deci-  “It  is  noteworthy,’’  the  union  judge’s  rule  against  picture-tak-  Maine  last 

sions  in  two  circuit  courts,  the  petition  said,  “that  in  all  of  the  ing  to  .stand.  Atlanta  Newspa-  trial  of  a  $4 do  1)00 

highest  court  has  given  a  pre-  litigation  on  this  issue  the  Board  pers,  Inc.  had  petitioned  the  I’ho 

ferred  position  on  its  calendar  has  never  alleged,  or  proved,  court  to  reconsider  the  case  be-  ‘  ‘ 


Ex-Senator 
Receives  Ic 
Libel  A^  ard 


in  February  to  the  joint  appeal  that  any  ITU  General  Law  has  cause 


curtailment  of  Herald-Traveler  Co,,., 


Aieiierai  loiw  iias  t.-a.uftc*  cux  Thp  iurv  returnpil  ‘i  fi  A’ 

by  the  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  been  illeg’ally  applied  since  pas-  free<lom  of  the  press  and  a  sub-  „ 

ct  in  1947.’’  stantial  blackout  of  news-gath-  hat  Mr  Brewster  had  been 

is  seeking  to  com-  ering  in  the  Fulton  County  *  ^  i  ' 

.  ‘j?  ”.1  1  /-«  A.I.  »»  *  .r.  1 .r.  .1  but  it  did  not  award  danunres 

to  specify  the  laws  Courthouse  wereinvoUed.  Wyzanski  directed  The 

nominal  verdict,  saying  he  con¬ 
strued  the  jury’s  re,)ort  as  a 

000  Punitive  Verdict  '"Siractirwlil'S..™ 

N  editorial  which  ran  Aug.  6,  1954, 

Y'  .saying  a  iKilice  lieutenant  had 

^  •  X  •  i  1-LU.X^0  testified  liefore  a  Senate  com¬ 

mittee  that  Senator  Brewster 
Montgomfjiy,  Ala.  to  Police  Commissioner  Sullivan  had  hired  him  to  tap  telephones 

ves  to  obtain  a  or  other  local  officials  since  they  into  the  rooms  of  employees  of 


publisher  of  the  New  York  .sage  of  the  Act  in  1947.’’  stantial  blackout  of  news-gath- 

Neu’s,  and  New  York  Mailers’  The  Board  is  seeking  to  com-  ering  in  the  Fulton  County 
Union  No.  fi  (ITU).  .4  related  pel  the  union  to  specify  the  laws  Courthouse”  were  involved. 
Teamster  Union  case  also  will 
be  argued  then. 

The  basic  que.stion,  which  un-  XT’ 

denies  a  number  of  cases  liefore  $500^000  FUIlltlVe  V  CrCllCt 
the  National  Lalxir  Relations  ' 

Board,  is  whether  the  ITU  con-  •  A  •  X  TVT  "VT"  r  j  _ _  _ 

tract  violates  the  Taft-Hartley  fjlVCll  AgRlIlSt  1 1 .  1  .  1  lUlCS 

Law  desjiite  this  clau.se:  ^ 

“It  is  understood  and  agreed  Montgomfjiy,  Ala.  to  Police  Commissioner  Sullivan 

that  the  General  Law.s  of  the  t  m-  nffipinlc  thev 


$500,000  Punitive  Verdict 
Given  Against  N.  Y.  Times 


Intei^ational  Typofjraphical  Un-  hij^her  court’s  view  of  a  $500,-  were  not  namcKl  and  the  Times  Howard  Hughes,  whose  com- 
ion,  in  effect  Jan.  1,  1955,  not  in  judsment  against  the  felt  that  statements  in  the  ad  pany  was  under  investijration  by 

conflict  with  this  contract  or  -  -----  ..  .... 


York  Times  and  four  could  not  possibly  have  l>een  the  Maine  Senator’s  committee. 


federal  or  state  law,  shall  j?ov-  jyje^o  ministers  were  bein^  connected  with  them.  Three  Mr,  Brewster  denied  ever  hir- 
em  relations  l>etween  the  parties  n^ade  this  week.  The  first  step,  other  officials  have  filed  suits  inp  any  one  to  tap  telef^one 
on  condi^ns  specifically  believed,  would  be  a  mo-  ajcainst  the  Times,  lines.  He  claimed  the  editorial 

^  trial.  If  that  is  Commissioner  Sullivan  said  damaged  his  reputation  and  law 


tion  for  a  new  trial.  If  that  is  Commissioner  Sullivan  said  damaged  his  rep 
This  is  the  so-called  saying  denied,  an  appeal  would  be  in  he  took  the  ad  to  be  a  reference  practice, 

clause  which  the  union  devised  Q^der  to  the  Alabama  Supreme  to  himself  and  the  Montgomery  The  editorial  was  entitled! 

to  overcome  objections  to  its  Court.  Police  Department  because  some  “Cohn  to  Brewster.”  Cohn  was 


to  overcome  objections  to  its  Court 

Twelve  white  male  jurors  de-  the  statements  implied  im-  identified  as  Roy  Cohn,  former 
lil  3  liberated  two  hours  and  10  min-  proi>er  conduct  by  police  in  the  counsel  of  the  McCarthy  Senate 

the  clos^  shop.  Al^ough  the  ^  three-day  trial,  and  handling  of  Negro  college  Committee, 

cases  before  the  court  thus  far  j.  .  ^  verdict  which  coun-  student  demonstrations.  Alden  B.  Hoag,  of  the  Her- 


student  demonstrations. 


cases  before  the  court  thus  far  returned  the  verdict  which  ^un-  student  demonstrations.  Alden  B.  Hoag,  of  the  Her- 

have  involved  only  the  mailers  Police  Commissioner  L.  t)ne  of  the  plaintiff’s  wdt-  aid,  testified  he  wrote  the  edi- 

section  of  ITU,  the  clause  is  „  Sullivan  had  reouested  to  ^^sses  was  Grover  C.  Hall  Jr.,  torial  after  two  or  three  hours 
generally  included  in  contracts  i*— Times  and  to  warn  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Ad-  investigation.  He  said  he  did  not 


One  of  the  plaintiff’s  wit-  aid,  testified  he  wrote  the  edi-j 
nesses  was  Grover  C.  Hall  Jr.,  torial  after  two  or  three  hours 


covering  printers  as  well. 

2  Conflicting  Derisions 
The  NLRB  has  taken  the 


“punish”  the  Times  and  to  warn  euiior  oi  me  /i.,-  investigation,  tie  sam  ne  oia  not 

other  newspapers  “that  they  testified  that  he  consider  it  inaccurate  when  he 

have  got  to  tell  the  truth.”  associated  the  untested  state-  wrote  the  editorial. 

„  11-  At  ment  in  the  ad  with  the  city  Mr.  Hoag  said  he  used  infor- 

Mr.  Sullivan  sued  for  puni-  ^ 


ment  in  the  ad  with  the  city  Mr.  Hoag  said  he  used  infor- 
govemment,  since  the  commis-  mation  from  sources  he  consid- 


position  that  the  contracts,  de-  damages  under  Alabama  gioners  “are  responsible  for  ered  reliable.  But  later,  he  said, 

spite  the  “saving  clause,”  pro-  conceding  tnat  tnere  was  order  in  this  community.”  he  found  that  the  police  lieu- 

vide  conditions  that  are  viola-  ^a^  ,  The  other  defendants  with  the  tenant  did  not  testify  that  Brew- 

tive  of  the  law.  Its  view  has  Times  were  the  Rev.  Ralph  D.  .ster  hired  him  to  tap  telephones, 

been  supported  by  a  U.  S.  Court  ^ Abernathy,  the  Rev.  Solomon  “And  did  you  charge  Sen. 


of  Appeals  in  Boston  but  an  29.  Witnesses  ftm  the  ge^y  gj._^  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Shut-  Brewster  with  the  commission 

equal  court  in  New  York  said  newsp^er  said  the  ad  had  been  tlesworth  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  of  a  crime?”  Mr.  Hoag  wasi 
the  agreement  had  to  be  taken  ^  *  trom  a  Lowery.  No  determination  was  asked  by  plaintiff’s  Attorney 

at  face  value  and  invalid  closed  which  sought  to  ^ise  to  the  share  of  the  James  St.  Clair, 

shop  conditions  could  not  be  in-  ^  !  ^ damages  to  be  paid  by  the  in-  “Yes,”  Hoag  responded.  He| 

ferred.  The  Supreme  Court  said  ^ tne  dividual  defendants.  explained  he  had  relied  on  thei 

it  would  consider  appeals  from  ^egro  integration  leader  was  p^i^r  to  the 'trial  the  Times’ 


both  rulings  together. 


ixe^  integration  leaaer  was  to  the  'trial  the  Times’  accuracy  of  reports  in  the 

challen^  the  IV, p„„  ahd  the  Bf 


In  several  cases  the  Board  1”®  returns.  "The  Rev.  jurisdiction  of  the  state  court  porter  Magazine. 


has  imposed  what  is  known  as  acquitted.  ij^t  the  court  ruled  against  the 

the  Brown-Olds  remedy  for  al-  was  brought  out  during  newspaper  on  the  ground  that 

leged  violations.  This  would  re-  trial  that  the  Times  had  sending  a  reporter  into  the 

quire  both  the  publishers  and  publicly  retracted  some  dis-  state  constituted  “doing  busi- 
the  union  to  reimburse  all  un-  puted  statements  in  the  ad  at  ness”  there, 
ion  members  for  dues,  assess-  request  of  Gov.  John  Pat-  The  Times  and  Harrison  E. 


Writing  Prize  to  Drivei 

TOBONTl 

For  the  second  consecutiv( 


ments,  and  other  collections  dur-  terson  of  Alabama  l^ause  the  Salisbury,  one  of  its  reporters  year,  the  T oronto  Globe  an 


ing  the  period  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  under  the  contract. 

In  the  petition  for  certiorari. 


Times  wanted  to  avoid  any  pos-  who  wrote  a  series  on  condi-  MaiVst  Bill  Wordham  has  beei 
sible  reflection  on  the  state  and  tions  in  the  South,  face  addi-  named  winner  of  the  Canadiai 
the  Governor  was  considered  to  tional  libel  suits  in  Birmingham.  Racing  Drivers’  Association 

award  for  outstanding  coveragil 


the  union  agreed  with  the  Gov-  “embodiment”  of  the  Mr.  Salisbury  also  is  under  in- 


ernment  that  revision  of  the  state. 


ITU  General  Laws  two  years  But  no  retraction  was  made  libel. 


dictment  on  a  chargee  of  criminal  of  sports  car  racing.  He  is 


active  racing  driver. 
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PR  a  Top-Level  Function 
In  Corporate  Management 
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Survey  Shows  Strong  and  Weak 
Aspects  of  the  Profession 


By  (Jeesrge  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Public  relations  can  no  longer 
be  considered  a  frill,  but  is  now 
a  must  for  corporate  manage¬ 
ment,  Eugene  Miller,  director  of 
public  alFairs  for  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  told  the  13th  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America 
here  last  week. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  based  his  con¬ 
clusions  on  a  sur\’ey  done  by 
McGraw-Hill  among  PR  execu¬ 
tives,  company  management 
personnel  and  the  press,  radio 
and  television,  found  that  in 
most  large  corporations  the 
public  relations  department  is 
headed  by  a  vicepresident.  In 
addition,  the  department  head 
is  generaly  assigned  increasing 
responsibility  for  institutional 
advertising  and,  in  some  cases, 
all  of  the  company’s  advertising. 

Points  Out  Faults 

“Public  relations  has  become 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  very  top 
jobs  in  corporations,”  he  said. 
“As  the  impact  of  public  opinion 
becomes  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  to  corpora¬ 
tions,  this  trend  will  continue.” 

Mr.  Miller  didn’t  confine  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  unstinted  praise 
of  PR  men  and  women.  He  said 
his  research  had  revealed  phony 
surveys  used  by  unethical  PR 
firms  to  impress  clients,  in¬ 
accurate  and  slanted  news  re¬ 
leases,  use  of  “incompetents”  in 
PR  departments,  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  news 
media  to  which  releases  are 
directed. 

He  warned  that  PR  men  must 
be  better  informed  about  the  in¬ 
ner  workings  of  their  com¬ 
panies,  must  be  more  articulate 
in  management  meetings,  and 
must  argue  harder  with  man¬ 
agement  to  avoid  becoming  “yes 
men.” 

“Radio  and  television  people 
generally  have  a  high  regard 
for  public  relations  people  and 
are  very  anxious  to  get  their 
eooperation,”  Mr.  Miller  re¬ 
ported.  “PR  people  do  a  great 
deal  of  the  legwork  for  many 
programs,  and  radio  and  TV 
producers  and  directors  freely 
admit  it. 


“But  what  about  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  editors?  In¬ 
terestingly',  the  press  has  a  split 
feeling  toward  public  relations 
people.  On  one  hand  they  often 
belittle  and  ridicule  PR  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  are 
frank  to  admit  that  they  could 
not  fill  their  business  ))ages 
without  the  help  of  PR. 

“Some  people  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  this  figure  that  50  to  80  i>er 
cent  of  the  material  they  imn  in 
their  newspapers  originated 
with  public  relations  people. 
Without  this  help,  their  staffs 
simply  couldn’t  cover  the  con¬ 
stantly  mushrooming  flood  of  in- 
fonnation  and  new's  being  gen¬ 
erated.” 

As  to  complaints  from  the 
press  about  PR  people,  Mr. 
Miller  found  they  fell  into  two 
categories.  The  first  was  that 
the  morals  and  scruples  of  PR 
jieople  left  much  to  be  desired. 
“Many  newsmen  felt  that  PR 
practitioners  were  journalists 
who  had  sold  out  to  Madison 
Avenue  because  of  the  almighty 
dollar  and  that  PR  people  would 
do  almost  anything  to  get  their 
clients  in  print,”  he  said. 

Some  Buy  Favors 

A  second  complaint  was  that 
many  PR  men  and  women  are 
incompetents.  Some  were  de- 
.scribed  as  hack  newspapermen 
who  couldn’t  make  the  grade  in 
journalism.  Others  were  rated 
as  glad  handers  whose  only  tal¬ 
ent  was  picking  up  the  tab  for 
reporters  at  the  press  club  bar. 
And  there  were  enough  cases  of 
PR  people  handing  out  free 
products  to  newsmen,  inviting 
newsmen  on  free  foreign  junkets 
and  of  unusual  Christmas 
largesse  far  beyond  normal  sea¬ 
sonal  generosity  that  indicates 
that  some  PR  people  do  try  to 
buy  favors. 

Kenneth  Kramer,  managing 
editor  of  Business  Week,  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  1970  profile  of  PR, 
told  the  conference  that  there 
is  “too  little  understanding  that 
the  real  thrust,  the  real  force, 
for  change  in  our  society  is  the 
corporation.”  In  citing  “explo¬ 
sive  growth”  of  research  and 
development  activities  in  corpor¬ 


ations,  he  pointed  out  that  in 
the  10  years  preceding  1959,  re¬ 
search  and  development  expend¬ 
itures  arose  from  $3  billion  to 
over  $12  billion  annually,  and 
“our  best  estimates  are  that  by 
1970  it  could  be  $28  billion  jier 
year.” 

“One  nroblem  we  find  is  that 
many  PR  people  still  have  too 
little  grasp  of  economics  or 
business  as  it  is  practiced,”  .said 
Mr.  Kramer.  “They  never  really 
understand  and  put  the  pieces 
together  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
cortJoration.  Public  relations 
jieople  lietter  have  a  grasp  or 
someone  in  their  office  should, 
of  economics,  managerial  tools, 
and  some  understanding  of  per¬ 
sonnel  relations  .  .  .  Don’t  be 
surprised  if  the  corporate  pub¬ 
lic  relations  nractitioner  of  the 
future  is  a  liberal  arts  graduate 
with  a  master  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  degree.” 

Answer  Mr.  K'h  C.hallenge 

Harold  B.  Miller,  newly-elected 
president  of  PRSA,  called  on 
his  fellow  professionals  of  the 
free  world  to  shout  back  the 
challenge  of  Nikita  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  threat  to  the  West.  “I 
hope  you  know  how  to  create 
the  old-style  Yankee  image  of 
freedom  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people,”  said  Mr. 
Miller,  director  of  PR  for  Pan 
American  World  Airways.  “It  is 
your  job  to  be  convincing.  What 
l)etter  objectives  could  each  have 
in  the  next  year  than  to  help 
stir  the  American  people  into 
a  realization  of  the  grave  haz¬ 
ards  they  face?” 

Mr.  Miller  succeeded  Kenneth 
Youel,  assistant  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  General  Motors 
Corp.  Other  newly-elected  PRSA 
officers  include:  Walter  W.  Bel- 
son,  director  of  PR,  American 
Trucking  Assn.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  vicepresident;  Miss  Melva 
Chesrown,  president,  Melva 
Chesrown,  Inc.,  New  York,  trea¬ 
surer;  and  John  H.  Paige,  Wis¬ 
consin  Telephone  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  secretary. 

Philip  M.  Hauser,  director  of 
the  University  of  Chicago’s 
Population  Research  and  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  warned  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  that  they  should 
change  their  message  content 
and  media  methods  because 
their  consumers  are  getting  old¬ 
er  and  wiser.  The  1960  census 
will  report  that  the  average 
American  has  almost  three 
years  of  high  school,  he  said. 


Harold  B.  Miller 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  the 
average  American  will  have 
achieved  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion.  and  about  a  fifth  of  the 
population  25  years  of  age  and 
over,  will  have  had  some  college 
training. 

“The  nublic  I'elations  profes¬ 
sion  must  recognize  that  the 
average  American  has  changed 
greatly  in  educational  level  in 
a  relatively  short  })eriod  of 
time;  and  it  must  increasingly 
modify  both  the  content  and 
method  of  transmittal  of  its 
message,”  said  Dr.  Hauser. 

A  City  Editor  Speaks 

Maurice  Fischer,  Chicago 
Daily  News  city  editor,  led  a 
round  table  discussion  dealing 
with  “The  City  Desk  Story”  in 
which  he  said  he  looked  upon 
PR  people  as  an  extension  of 
his  news  staff  and  expected 
them  to  be  just  as  responsible. 

“You  should  be  available 
when  we  want  you,”  said  Mr. 
Fischer,  “just  as  you  turn  to  us 
when  you  have  a  story  to  re¬ 
lease.”  He  warned,  however, 
that  PR  people  are  competing 
not  only  with  each  other,  but 
with  the  paper’s  local  staff  and 
the  rest  of  the  news  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Fischer  suggested  that 
PR  men  become  familiar  with  a 
newspaper’s  edition  deadlines  so 
as  to  move  stories  faster.  A 
press  conference  is  a  waste  of 
time,  he  said,  if  it  is  just  a 
means  of  releasing  a  handout, 
with  no  opportunity  to  ask 
further  questions. 


First  Rewrite  Corps 

Cincinnati 
The  Enquirer’s  first  rewrite 
.squad  has  been  named  by  Hal 
Metzgar  Jr.,  city  editor.  It  com¬ 
prises  A1  M.  Forkner,  George 
Amick,  Paul  Lugannani,  Mar¬ 
garet  Josten  and  Libby  Lack- 
man. 
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Tight  Election  Hard 
On  Copy  Desk  Nerves 


With  approximately  68  mil¬ 
lion  ballots  on  Nov.  8,  the  elec¬ 
torate  picked  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Massachusetts  Demo- 
cat,  as  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States  by  a  margin  of 
about  300,000  votes. 

Although  they  had  organized 
the  fastest  vote-reporting  sys¬ 
tems  in  history,  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations,  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  networks  had  some  uneasy 
moments  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  before  Vice  President  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Nixon,  the  Republican 
candidate,  conceded  defeat. 

All  of  the  major  polls  had 
predicted  a  close  popular  vote. 
Gallup  figured  Kenney  with  49 
percent,  Nixon  with  48  percent 
and  undecided  3  percent,  while 
Roper  went  to  Nixon  with  a 
cautious  note  that  the  election 
could  go  either  way.  Other  poll¬ 
sters  also  stayed  within  the 
allowable  margin  of  4  percent. 

California  was  still  in  doubt 
late  Thursday  and  some  pre¬ 
cincts  in  Alaska  hadn’t  reported 
up  to  Thursday,  but  the  elec¬ 
toral  college  victory  for  Senator 
Kennedy  had  been  sealed  about 
noon  Wednesday  when  Minne¬ 
sota  was  counted  definitely  in 
his  column.  Shortly  after  this 
bulletin  moved  on  the  wires,  Mr. 
Nixon  admitted  he  could  not 
win. 

Headline  Changed 

Early  Wednesday,  after  the 
Kennedy  margin  of  2  million 
with  over  53  percent  of  the  vote 
counted,  began  rapidly  to  dwin¬ 
dle  and  several  stat^  fell  into 
the  doubtful  column,  the  New 
York  Times  revised  its  top 
banner  from  “Kennedy  Elected 
President”  to  “Kennedy  Appar¬ 
ent  Victor.” 

As  of  Thursday,  the  electoral 
vote  stood  at  300  for  Kennedy 
and  185  for  Nixon. 

Victor  Hackler,  AP  election 
coordinator,  said  figures  were 
collected  and  transmitted  faster 
than  ever,  but,  because  the  race 
was  so  close,  final  results  were 
delayed  longer  than  they  ever 
have  been  in  modem  times. 

Mr.  Hackler  said  teleprinter 
tabulation  of  votes  by  states 
was  so  exact  they  could  be  sent 
direct  from  machines  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  to  be  made  into 
plates  for  reproduction.  Many 
newspapers  did  just  that.  New 
card-to-tape  equipment  cut  to 
12  minutes  the  30  to  40  minutes 
formerly  required  for  operators 
to  punch  similar  tables. 

Frank  Starzel,  AP  general 


manager,  estimated  the  entire 
election  ser\Mce  cost  $250,000. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  UPI,  agreed 
it  was  expensive,  more  so  than 
in  prc'vious  years  because  of  the 
“long  pull”  into  Wednesday. 
“We  exceeded  our  budgetary 
allowance,”  he  .said. 

As  Roger  Tatarian,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  supervised  the  Wash¬ 
ington  election  center,  Mr. 
Johnson  in  New  York  kept  close 
tabs  on  the  performance.  He 
said  he  was  especially  interested 
in  noting  how  the  television 
screens  presented  running  totals 
of  votes  that  often  were  ahead 
of  one  or  both  wire  services. 
This  was  accomplished,  in  some 
cases,  by  picking  out  the  AP  or 
UPI  total,  whichever  was  larger 
at  the  moment  for  any  given 
state,  and  running  it  through. 

An  observ'er  in  one  of  the  TV 
studios  reported  that  tabulation 
supervisors  were  urged  occa¬ 
sionally  to  keep  the  figures 
stepped  up  so  they  would  be 
ahead  of  either  wire  service. 
Returns  were  flowing  in  from 
the  special  tabulation  wires 
from  the  Washington  bureaus 
of  AP  and  UPI. 

At  one  point,  David  Brinkley 
on  NBC-TV  quipped:  “Keep 
those  figures  on  a  little  longer,  a 
press  association  wants  to  copy 
them.” 

The  most  uneasy  moment  for 
newsmen,  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  judg¬ 
ment,  came  early  Wednesday 
(Eastern  time)  when  word 
spread  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  statement  at  his 
Los  Angeles  headquarters.  What 
would  a  candidate  who  is  trail¬ 
ing,  be  about  to  say  unless  it 
was  a  concession  of  victory  to 
his  opponent?  But  he  didn’t  do 
exactly  that,  although  he  made 
reference  to  the  “trend”,  and 
bulletins  had  to  be  couched  in 
careful  langpiage. 

The  tipoff  that  Mr.  Nixon 
was  about  to  concede  after  noon 
Wednesday  originated  from  the 
Kennedy  headquarters  on  Cape 
Cod  about  three  minutes  before 
Los  Angeles  had  it. 

• 

Daily  to  Offset 

Hornell,  N.  Y. 

The  Homell  Evening  Tribune, 
109-year-old  daily  with  11,000 
circulation,  will  be  printed  by 
the  offset  process  after  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  6-unit  Goss  Suburban 
Webb  Offset  press  next  year. 
Several  area  weeklies  also  will 
be  printed  in  the  Tribune  plant. 


STILL  FREE— Mrs.  Vi  Murphy  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  GazeHe- 
Telagraph  hasn't  gone  to  jail  yet 
on  a  contempt  citation,  the  Co'o- 
rado  Supreme  Court  allowing  her 
attorneys  time,  until  Nov.  15,  to 
file  appeal  papers. 


Poll  Corrections 

The  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star- 
News  reports  that  E&P  incor¬ 
rectly  listed  those  newspapers 
as  supporting  Nixon  (E&P, 
Nov.  5).  According  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  questionnaire  those  news¬ 
papers  remained  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  or  uncommitted  column. 
The  Leesburg  (Fla.)  Daily 
Commercial  should  have  been 
Kennedy  instead  of  Nixon. 
E&P  regrets  the  clerical  errors. 

Responses  received  too  late 
for  tabulation  last  week  include: 

The  Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Her¬ 
ald  supporting  Kennedy. 

The  Shenandoah  (Iowa)  Sen¬ 
tinel  supporting  Kennedy. 

The  Edwardsville  (Ill.)  In¬ 
telligencer  in  the  Independent 
column. 

• 

Pinkley  Group  Adds 
Daily  and  Sunday 

Indio,  Calif. 

The  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  group  headed  by  Virgil 
Pinkley  has  begun  publication 
of  daily  newspaper  in  Banning, 
Calif,  and  a  Sunday  newspaper 
in  the  Imperial  Valley — it  was 
announced  this  week. 

The  Pass  Observer,  published 
evenings,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  serves  the  San  Gorgonio 
Pass  Area,  especially  the  ad¬ 
jacent  cities  of  Banning  and 
Beaumont.  Its  first  edition  ap¬ 
peared  Nov.  7. 

The  Imperial  Valley  News- 
Press  is  a  combined  Sunday 
newspaper  distributed  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  group’s  two  daily 
newspapers  in  the  area,  the  El 
Centro  Post-Press  and  the 
Brawley  News.  It  also  is  cir¬ 
culated  among  weekend  resort 
crowds  at  the  Salton  Sea  and 
in  Mexicali,  Mexico.  The  first 
issue  was  published  Nov.  6. 


Time  Given 
For  Appeal 
In  Contempt 

DE^•^^»,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  (k)urt 
has  refused  to  grant  a  30-day 
stay  of  a  one-month  jail  sen¬ 
tence  it  meted  to  a  Colorado 
Springs  newspaper  rei)orter  for 
criminal  contempt,  but  it 
granted  a  stay  until  Nov.  15  to 
allow  her  time  to  apfteal  the 
case  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Chief  Justice  Leonard  Sutton 
said  the  stay  was  grunted  on 
the  court’s  own  motion  after 
attorneys  for  Mrs.  Vi  Muridiy, 
35,  Colorado  Springs  (fazette- 
Telegraph  reporter,  indicated 
they  intended  such  an  appeal. 

The  court  also  denied  a  re¬ 
quest  by  the  Colorado  Press  As¬ 
sociation  that  it  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  case. 

Mrs.  Murphy,  mother  of  four, 
was  ruled  in  contempt  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  reveal  a  news  source. 
The  court  directed  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
phy  to  tell  where  she  obtained 
a  copy  of  a  petition  filed  with 
the  Court  Sept.  2.  The  petition 
charged  former  Chief  Justice 
E.  V.  Holland  with  accepting 
a  $3,500  bribe  from  Denver  real 
estate  executive  B.  B.  Harding 
to  “fix”  a  case  in  1956.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land,  who  retired  from  the  court 
in  1959,  has  denied  the  charge. 

Mrs.  Murphy  told  the  court 
she  was  given  a  copy  of  the 
petition  one  day  before  it  was 
filed.  But  she  refused  to  say 
from  whom  she  received  it.  The 
court  said  her  testimony  was 
vital  in  deciding  a  disbarment 
proceeding  against  John  Gately, 
who  filed  the  petition  and  made 
the  charge  against  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Gately  has  been  suspended 
indefinitely  from  law  practice 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  another  development,  two 
suits  charging  libel  and  asking 
$200,090  each  in  damages,  were 
filed  against  Harry  H.  Hoiles, 
publisher  of  the  Gazette-Tele¬ 
graph.  They  were  filed  in  dis¬ 
trict  court  by  Holland  and 
Harding  who  charged  the  Ga¬ 
zette-Telegraph  story  by  Mrs. 
Murphy  libeled  them.  Each  suit 
asks  $100,000  actual  and  $100,- 
000  exemplary  damages. 

• 

Pearson  Suit 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Alphonse  Ray  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  has  filed  a  $100,000  libel 
suit  against  the  Concord  Daily 
Monitor  and  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 
of  New  York,  charging  his  repu¬ 
tation  was  damag^  by  a  Drew 
Pearson  column  Sept.  10. 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


‘Kiddie  City’  A  Lion 
Loose  in  Toyland 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Wassennan,  35-year  old  presi-  m  keepinj?  this  vast  toyland  em- 
lent  of  Kiddie  City  Stores,  Phil-  pire  operating  smoothly  are 
adelphia,  has  gone  from  being  a  Herman  Sindberg,  treasurer, 
(Wholesale  toy  distributor  to  a  and  Norman  Tissian,  general 
veritable  lion  in  Toyland  and  a  manager, 
firm  believer  in  the  selling 

power  of  the  consistent  use  of  ^ewsp.pers  Life  Blood 
larje-space  newspaper  advertis-  “Newspapers  are  the  life 
inir.  blood  of  our  business,”  Mr. 

Mr.  Wasserman  introduced  his  Wasserman  told  Editor  &  PUB- 
first  Kiddie  City  Store — a  “third  usher  this  week, 
type  of  store” — into  what  was  “Week  after  week,  it’s  the 
then  the  midst  of  a  hot  con-  wide  exposure  in  this  vital  ad- 
troversy  between  discount  vertising  medium  that  gets  our 
houses  and  traditional  retail  es-  noessages  across  to  the  public, 
tsblishments.  One  of  the  most  effective  meth- 

He  felt  that  such  an  opera-  ods  we’ve  found  to  state  our 
tion,  built  on  principles  of  mer-  merchandising  policies  has  been 
fhandising  which  embody  the  institutional  newspaper  adver- 
best  of  the  discoimt  house  and  tising,”  he  said, 
the  traditional  retailer,  could  Mr.  Wasserman  is  a  man  who 
point  the  way  to  a  new,  profit¬ 
able  middle-ground  in  retailing,  is, 

A  key  principle  in  his  new  idea 
was  that  of  promoting  the  busi-  promotion  budget  of  $250,000, 


KIDDlECnV 


KIDOKCnV 


are  prepared  by  a  Lavenson 

_ _ _  Bureau  of  Advertising  team 

puts  his  money  where  his  mouth  consisting  of  William  Goldberg, 

executive  art  director,  Ernie 
Out  of  a  total  advertising  and  D’Angelo,  art  director,  and  Caye 

Christian,  copy  director, 
ness  through  heavy  schedules  of  80%,  or  $200,000,  goes  for  con-  According  to  James  H.  Laven- 
newspaper  advertising.  sistent  schedules  of  page  and  son,  agency  president.  Kiddie 

..  •  T  1  d  half  page  ads  (see  cuts)  in  the  City  Stores’  advertising  presen- 

on  m  oy  an  three  Philadelphia  dailies  —  the  tations  represent  a  “courageous 

Evidence  that  Mr.  Wasser-  Inquirer,  Bulletin  and  the  News  step”  in  promoting  discount  op- 
man’s  thinking  was  sound  lies  in  — plus  the  Wilmington  (Dela.)  erations. 

the  fact  that  he  has  run  away  News-JoumaL  During  peak  sell-  “Hard  sell  encased  in  attrac- 
with  the  lion’s  share  of  Phila-  ing  seasons  Mr.  Wasserman  tive  bait  is  a  unique  way  of 
delphia’s  toy  business  and  supplements  this  schedule  with  showing  the  validity  of  thia 
achieved  a  whopping  $6,000,000  a  number  of  community  news-  type  of  operation,”  Mr.  Laven- 
annual  gross  which,  he  claims,  papers.  son  said.  Kiddie  City  newspaper 

is  a  toy  volume  greater  than  “A  large  percentage  of  our  ads  stress  the  variety  of  mer- 
that  of  all  other  major  toy  total  sales  volume  is  directly  chandise,  the  wide  selections  and 
stores  in  Philadelphia  combined,  traceable  to  our  heavy  use  of  the  solid  prices  offered,  but  al- 
Today,  11  Kiddie  City  Stores  newspaper  advertising,”  Mr.  ways  in  well-prepared  copy  and 
ring  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  Wasserman  said.  layout  form,  bypassing  the 

three  of  them  in  urban,  com-  3  Categories  buckeye  screaming  all- 

mercial  neighborhoods  on  the  type  ads  so  often  used  for  this 

city’s  outskirts.  One  flourishes  Newspaper  advertising  for  purpose.” 
in  Wilmington,  Dela.,  across  the  Kiddie  City  Stores  is  handled 

street  from  what  would  appear  by  Lavenson  Bureau  of  Adver-  *  Elements 

to  be  the  formidable  competi-  tising,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Walter  Kiddie  City  newspaper  ads 
ti<»  of  Sears,  Roebuck.  The  bal-  A.  Spiro  and  Heather  Hunting-  are  backed  by  the  sound  mer- 
ance  of  Kiddie  City  Stores  are  ton,  account  supervisor  and  ac-  chandising  philosophy  laid  down 
in  green,  suburban  neighbor-  count  executive  respectively,  by  Mr.  Wasserman.  Basically, 
hoods.  like  to  point  out  that  Kiddie  these  principles  reduce  to  eight 

None  of  the  stores  existed  City  ads  are  handled  in  a  man-  elements: 
three  years  ago  when  Mr.  totally  differ^t  most  Recognized  value;  2)  Con- 

Wasserman  was  just  distribut-  discount  or  “hard-^ll  of^ra-  venient  locations;  3)  Convenient 
ing  toys,  but  already  each  of  tmns.  Promotiorm  fall  into  three  hours;  4)  Neighborhood  store 
the  11  stores  now  does  an  aver-  distinct  categories:  spirit;  5)  Wide  assortment  of 

age  business  of  some  $500,000,  1)  Institutional  approach  merchandise;  6)  Easy,  self- 

and  the  most  recently  opened  which  is  off-beat  and  on  the  service  selection;  7)  Clean, 
Kiddie  City  Store  will  have  a  “arty”  side;  2)  Large  assort-  fresh  merchandise;  and  8) 
projected  sales  volume  of  $1,-  ment  ads  which  feature  one  Sound  customer  policies,  includ- 
®00,000.  large  item  to  show  large  assort-  ing  exchange  privileges. 
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IAD-lines 

^  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


MEDIAFFAIRS: 


A  plea  made  last  winter  to 
hearing  aid  manufacturers  and 
dealers  to  adhere  to  an  advertis¬ 
ing  Code  of  Ethics  has  not  fallen 
on  deaf  ears. 

*  *  * 

A  report  made  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Hearing  Aid  In¬ 
dustry  Conference  by  a  special 
committee  also  indicates  that 
advertising  can  regulate  itself 
without  weakening  its  impact. 

“There  are  many  important 
points  to  be  made  about  our  ex¬ 
perience  to  date,”  the  report  said, 
“but  perhaps  the  most  important 
is  that  the  need  to  maintain  im¬ 
pact  even  as  we  have  upgraded 
our  advertising,  has  been  met. 

“We  of  the  hearing  aid  field 
have  always  faced  a  most  reluc¬ 
tant  customer  and  have  had  to 
put  our  message  across  with 
great  vigor.  Yet,  now  that  we 
have  had  a  definite  set  of  stand¬ 
ards  to  follow,  we  have  been  able 
to  bring  them  up  without  weak¬ 
ening  our  impact.” 

*  *  * 

The  code  was  drawn  up  by  the 
trade  association  in  conjunction 
with  a  dealers’  association,  after 
more  than  a  year’s  study.  It  deals 
with  such  questions  as  bait  ad¬ 
vertising,  testimonials,  guaran¬ 
tees,  scientific,  medical  or  pro¬ 
fessional  claims. 

The  committee  is  composed  of 
three  manufacturer  representa¬ 
tives,  three  dealer  representatives 
and  one  public  member. 

Many  questions  submitted  to 
the  committee  have  been  voted 
violations.  When  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  dealer  concerned  is  noti¬ 
fied  he  almost  invariably  drops 
or  modifies  the  practice. 

“In  many  cases,”  the  report 
said,  “the  fact  that  a  practice  is 
considered  a  violation  comes  as  a 
complete  surprise  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  dealer  concerned  .  .  . 
In  many  cases  he  says  he  dis¬ 
agrees  with  us  100%  —  but  will 
make  the  change  nevertheless.” 

The  simple  existence  of  stand¬ 
ards  may  not  be  enough,  even  if 
there  is  wholehearted  approval  of 
them,  the  report  emphasized.  “In¬ 
terpretation  and  persuasion  must 
follow.  There  must  be  an  active 
use  of  the  standards.  They  can¬ 
not  be  just  a  batch  of  words,  no 
matter  how  well  meant,”  the  re¬ 
port  said. 

*  *  * 

This  simple  fact,  obvious  as  it 
is,  is  an  important  one  to  realize. 
The  persuasive  powers  of  a 
group  are  tremendous.  You  don’t 
need  tough  enforcement  mechan¬ 
ism.  The  report  of  violation  is 
often  sufficient. 


20  ‘Dates’  Weekly 
But  She’s  Still  Single 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Twenty  men  call  on  attractive 
Jeannette  LeBrecht  each  week, 
but  she’s  still  single. 

Wining  and  dining  this  slim, 
five-foot-three,  grey-eyed  blond 
is  a  pleasant  chore  for  the  many 
men  she  meets. 

The  men  are  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  sales  representatives.  Miss 
LeBrecht  is  vicepresident  and 
chief  media  buyer  for  Grant 
Advertising,  New  York.  She  is 
the  second  woman  vicepresident 
in  the  media  field,  and  the  only 
one  who  buys  all  media.  To  be 
able  to  evaluate  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio-TV,  outdoor 
and  business  publications  calls 
for  constant  business  confer¬ 
ences  with  representatives  to 
keep  up-to-the-minute  on  media 
for  the  clients  in  Grant’s  New 
York  office. 

When  her  appointment  to 
vicepresident  was  announced  the 
other  day,  she  got  hundreds  of 
letters  of  congratulations.  She 
probably  knows  as  many  people 
in  advertising  as  any  one  in  the 
business. 

25  Appointments 

Right  now  is  her  busiest  sea¬ 
son.  Her  date  book  showed  25 
appointments  with  salesmen  next 
week.  Campaigns  are  being 
planned  now  for  1961.  Miss  Le¬ 
Brecht  sits  in  with  account  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  creative  people  on 
all  client  plans.  Among  the  ac¬ 
counts  calling  for  her  closest 
personal  attention  at  the  present 
time  are  the  Fiat  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  Pennick  &  Ford,  Cone 
Mills,  Lovable  Bras,  Richelieu 
Pearls  and  Nemo  Foundations. 
All  use  some  newspapers,  but 
each  media  program  is  tailored 
to  fit  the  client's  needs. 

No  matter  how  busy  she  is. 
Miss  LeBrecht  tries  to  see  all 
the  representatives  who  call. 

“Its  the  best  way  there  is  to 
keep  up-to-date,  to  be  able  to 
evaluate  media,  and  get  your 
clients  the  best  possible  buys,” 
she  explained. 

“TV  and  radio  representatives 
make  more  calls  than  the  reps 
of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
But  that  is  understandable. 
There  is  much  more  service  in¬ 
volved  from  the  broadcast  media, 
much  more  detail  to  be  covered. 
After  all,  a  print  salesman  can 
make  one  call  and  talk  about 
his  medium  for  all  our  clients’ 


products.  In  the  case  of  TV 
and  radio,  time  and  program 
availabilities  are  constantly 
changing. 

“Media  evaluation  on  the  local 
level  is  becoming  increasingly 
important.  There  are  very  few 
major  markets  with  only  one 
TV  station,  very  few  cities  with 
only  one  radio  station,  while  the 
number  of  one  newspaper  cities 
is  growing.  That’s  one  good  rea¬ 
son  why  in  plain  numbers  there 
are  more  TV  and  radio  salesmen 
than  newspaper  salesmen  to 
see.” 

Asked  what  kind  of  represen¬ 
tatives  were  most  effective  in 
their  jobs.  Miss  LeBrecht 
pondered  a  moment  and  then 
replied : 

Reps  All  Different 

“They  are  all  so  different.  I 
might  say  I  like  best  those  who 
come  in  after  having  researched 
the  product  for  which  they  want 
to  sell  advertising  space  or  time. 
They  know  and  tell  us  about 
our  clients’  position  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  what  the  competition  is 
doing.  They  give  us  data  we  can 
use. 

“The  useless  type  of  salesman 
is  the  one  who  just  drops  in  to 
say:  ‘What’s  new?’  or  ‘What 
have  you  got  for  me?’ 

“What  we  want  from  the  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  don’t  always 
get,  is  information  in  compact, 
concise  form.  It  should  fit  into 
standard  files,  for  one  thing. 
Look  at  this,”  she  added,  holding 
up  a  giant  brochure.  “It  has 
good  stuff  in  it,  but  where  can 
I  file  it? 

“Media  should  try  to  give  us 
qualitative  information.  We  get 
the  quantitative  information 
from  other  well  known  sources. 
Yes,  I  use  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lish  sat  Market  Guide. 

“Magazines  are  doing  the  best 
job  today  in  giving  qualitative 
information.  They  tell  us  in  de¬ 
tail  the  kind  of  people  making 
up  their  audiences.  All  media 
must  think  in  these  terms.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  us  if  news¬ 
papers  did  more  research  than 
they  do  beyond  their  most  im¬ 
portant  ABC  numbers. 

“It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
buy  on  the  basis  of  numbers 
alone.  Clients  are  demanding  to 
know  more  about  the  individuals 
that  make  up  the  audiences  they 
pay  so  much  to  reach. 
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Jeanette  LeBrecht 


“Newspapers  can  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  kind  of 
people  they  reach.  In  fact,  both 
radio  and  newspapers  are  really 
remiss  in  properly  identifying 
their  properties,”  Miss  LeBrecht 
said. 

37  Female  Veeps 

Miss  LeBrecht  is  the  third 
woman  to  become  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  at  Grant.  Ellen  Stillman 
is  the  second.  She  joined  the 
New  York  office  late  last  Au¬ 
gust,  coming  from  Boston,  where 
^e  was  a  vicepresident  of  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.  According 
to  the  New  York  Advertising 
Women,  an  organization  of 
which  Miss  LeBrecht  is  treas¬ 
urer,  there  are  37  women  vice- 
presidents  in  the  advertising 
business  in  New  York. 

At  one  time,  Miss  LeBrecht 
thought  of  becoming  a  teacher. 
She  has  a  BS  degree  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  from  New 
York  University.  The  “divine 
spark”  of  teaching  remained 
with  her,  even  when  she  entered 
business.  A  number  of  people 
she  has  trained  in  media  buying 
and  other  phases  of  agency  work 
have  gone  on  to  higher  execu¬ 
tive  positions  in  the  field. 

Miss  LeBrecht  began  her 
career  as  office  manager  for  a 
firm  of  commodity  brokers  in 
New  York.  But  quite  early  she 
became  engaged  in  the  statisti¬ 
cal  work  that  is  so  important  to 
media  analysis.  She  went  to 
work  for  the  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  calculating  net¬ 
work  co^  for  prospective 
clients  and  network  buyers  as  a 
statistician  in  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  Then  she  became  assistant 
media  director  at  the  Peck  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  specializing 
in  liquor,  beer,  food  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  accounts. 

For  12  years  she  was  with 
Cohen,  Dowd  &  Aleshire,  now 
Cohen  &  Aleshire.  There,  too, 
she  was  second  to  the  top  in  the 
media  department.  Accounts  for 
which  she  bought  media  in- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Follow  the  LEADER 
in  Philadelphia 
and  its  suburbs 


Start  with  the  basics — the  A.B.C. 

The  1959  A.B.C.  Audit  Reports  show  that 
The  Evening  Bulletin  leads  The  Morning 
Inquirer  in  circulation  by  145,6*17  in  the  14- 
county  (Ireater  Philadelphia  Market  .  .  .  The 
Flvening  Bulletin  leads  in  the  city  and  in  the 
suburbs. 

And  more  women  read  The  Evening  Bulletin 
than  The  Morning  Inquirer  in  Creater  Phila¬ 
delphia — on  both  sides  of  Philadelphia’s  city 
limits.  The  Evening  Bulletin’s  female  adult 
readership,  reported  in  the  1960  National 
Analysts,  Inc.  study  of  adults  in  telephone 
homes,  is  368,000  in  the  city  and  372,000 
in  the  suburbs. 


EVENING  BULLETIN  LEAD  OVER  MORNING  INQUIRER 
AMONG  WOMEN  READERS 

121,000  or  49%  MORE  in  the  City 
100,000  or  37%  MORE  in  the  Suburbs 
221,000  or  43%  MORE  m  Greater  Philadelphia 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  The  Evening 
Bulletin  leads  in  circulation  and  readership 
throughout  Greater  Philadelphia.  Follow  the 
leader  in  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs — The 
Evening  Bulletin. 

In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 


The  Evening  Bulletin  Leads  in  Circulation  and  Readership 
...  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Suburban  Philadelphia 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  Suburbon  I  13  coontle*  beyond  the  city  in  the  14  county 

Advertising  Offices:  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Son  Froncisco  •  Los  Angeles  Philodelphia:  I  Greoter  Philodelphio  A.B.C.  City  ond  Trading  Zone 


o 


AD  AGENCIES 


Map  Spots 
Local  Buying 
Power 


20  ^ Dates 


Acquisition  of  Capl 
Swells  Geyer  Billing 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


eluded  Seagram,  Alitalia  Air¬ 
lines,  Fitch  Shampoo  and  4- 
Way  Cold  Tablets  of  Bristol 
Myers,  Cott  Beverages,  Amstel 
Effective  Dec.  1,  Geyer,  Morey,  His  death  ended  a  career  of  Beer,  and  Frenchette  Salad 
Madden  &  Ballard,  Inc.,  will  more  than  50  years  in  the  ad  Dressing. 

icquire  the  advertising  business  business.  Miss  LeBrecht’s  friends 

jf  The  Caples  Company  and  Mr.  Maxwell  came  to  Chicago  among  advertising  men  and 
thereby  swell  combined  billings  in  1907,  starting  as  a  salesman  women  are  numerous.  If  she 
to  $36,000,000.  and  later  becoming  ad  manager  eye,,  ^^d  occasion  to  ask,  she 

In  a  joint  statement,  Sam  M.  of  the  Staver  Motor  Car  Co.  He  could  get  testimonials  from  such 
Ballard,  president  of  GMM&B,  later  was  on  the  sales  staff  of  outstanding  newspaper  execu- 
and  Ralph  N.  Hartsing,  presi-  Associated  Sunday  Magazines,  tives  as  Jack  Sacks,  Washing- 
dent  of  Caples,  said  that  while  a  forerunner  of  This  Week.  At  (D.  C.)  Post;  Lynn  Gamble, 
the  business  of  Caples  will  be  one  time  Mr.  Maxwell  was  s^n  Francisco  Examiner;  Emil 
incorporated  in  the  GMTM&B  Western  ad  manager  of  Aeneri-  s^es,  Kansas  City  Star;  Seward 
organization  structure,  its  prin-  can  magazine  and  of  Hearst  David,  New  York  News;  James 
cipal  office  in  Chicago  and  other  Sunday  magazine,  predecessor  of  Gedimen,  Hearst  Advertising 
offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Omaha,  American  Weekly.  Service;  John  Eggers,  Omara 

New  York  and  Portland,  Ore.,  He  entered  the  agency  field  &  Ormsbee,  Frank  Stapleton, 
will  function  as  The  Caples  Di-  in  1916  as  vicepresident  of  Er-  Branham  Co.,  and  Vincent 
vision  of  the  parent  GMM&B  win  Wasey  &  Co.  In  1924  he  Kelley,  Jann  &  Kelley, 
agency,  with  all  personnel  re-  purchased  controlling  interest  in 

maining  intact.  Williams  &  Cunnynham,  serving  Optimistic  for  ’61 

as  president  until  1932,  when  To  all  the  media  representa- 
Dean  of  Chicago  he  merged  the  agency  with  that  tives  who  call  on  her  Miss  Le- 

Airenrv  Men  Dies  John  Pierre  Roche  to  form  Brecht  optimistically  says, 

gency  es  Williams  &  Cunnynham,  “Business  looks  pretty  ^wd  for 

Chicago  predecessor  of  the  present  firm  iggl.” 

Lloyd  Maxwell,  81,  dean  of  of  Roche,  Rickerd  &  Clearly.  Mr.  tj.,.,..  u  •  xu  i-  . 
Chicago  agency  executives  and  Roche  died  earlier  this  year.  f  x 

chairman  of  the  executive  com-  Mr.  Maxwell  supervised  place-  ..  ^  p  ans,  s  ®  s  i 

mitte  of  Roche,  Richerd  &  ment  of  more  than  $250,000,000  to  try  to  help  others 

Cleary,  Inc.,  died  here  Nov.  3.  in  advertising  during  his  career.  success  m  vertismg.  On 


Everywhere, 
men  who  influence 
■4.,  test  market  campaigns 
r&d  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


IHE  WAU  STREET  JOURHAL 


puhluhtJ  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DAUAS 
SAN  FRANQSCO 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  TWO  MONTHS! 


by  Kenneth  Simms 


SHE'LL 
HAVE 
EN0U6H 

VITHOUT 

THAT, 

"ATHOM 

..jver 


rHE-&eA^TAR'^PRIP6E...  N0THIM6 

-  - '  COULP 

eui^FR\eEml 
NOT  EVEN  iF" 
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huaa^lpt 
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VT'IOVZCK^. 


FAR  our 
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pacific:.. 


HIM.^AP'N?NQ^UM/ 

tjeMav  hate 
PUreVEN  HE  WOULDN’T 
PROP  IN  WITHOUT  ^ 
w  NWARNIN7  T-r-^' 


6LAPTO 

HAVE  you 
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AP/MIRAL, 


HATCH  1 60  V 
^ELOW  ANP  I 
HIPE  THO^E  if 
,  600FV 
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Kl^  FROM  )PUR 
MOTHER— ANP 
T  FROM  ME. 


...  HAVE  THAT6C0Fy 
COOK  THAW5^ 
^TEAK^.TELL 
HOOLI  man:  HIPE 
THOfE  600FV  PIN¬ 
UPS.  have  the 


UR --H— HELLO,  APMIRAL 
^MOKEY-ULPi-l'-l 
mean  APMIRAL  600FV  / 


HELLO,  McER/PE. 
JU^THAPPENEP 
^-THOUOHT 
I'P  PROP  IN.  . 


THE  LO  THANKIN 
■  MI^^ION  WILL 
EE6REAT.,. 


RI6HT,  ^  60T  TO 
APMIRAL]  LOVER 
UP  THAT 


...  you  CAN  TE^T  THO^E  N 
,  NEW  PEVICE^  IN  TROPIC 
WATER6^...EE^iPE-6’,  < 
^ME  CONFU^EP  PEOPLE 
POWN  THERE  HAVE  PEEN 
PER^UAPEP  THAT  RUf^A 
INVENTEP  THE  WHEEL  ANP, 


...ANP AMERICA  THE  FLATTIRE, 
THEY  NEEPTO  6'EE  THI^  ^UP.. 
THORN!  OUIT  HIPINe  HALF  OF 
,  THAT  ELA^TEP  $’l6Nr"i-— 


OCOP^JONE 
ei6N60T 
LEFT  UP/  C 
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uREAumvinre* 
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ADMIRAL 
ARE  ALL 
\COM\C 


1PB4N<1| 


THORN  McBRIDE 

SUBJECT:  SEA  ADVENTURES. 
STORY  LINE:  SWIFT,  SMOOTH,  TIMELY. 
ART:  CLEAN,  UNCLUHERED. 


“McBride,”  the  six-day  adventure-packed  comic 
strip  is  available  in  four  and  five  column  widths. 

RESERVE  YOUR  TERRITORY  NOW! 

THE  NEWS  SERVICE 

For  complete  information,  write,  phone  or  wire  collect  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  Calif. 
BEImont  4-7111 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Dailies,  TV  Top 
Bankers’  Media  List 


Boston 

Daily  newspapers  and  TV  are 
substantially  preferred  over 
radio  and  outdoor  for  retail 
banking  service  adv^ertising  by 
large  bank  users  of  radio,  the 
Financial  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  convention 
was  told  here  last  week  at  a 
clinic  on  radio  advertising. 

This  was  one  of  many  findings 
of  a  new  radio  advertising  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  for  and  reported 
to  the  clinic  by  Raymond  F. 
Blosser,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  for  the 
Union  Commerce  Bank  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

“Daily  newspapers  were  rated 
No.  1  choice  for  the  retail  bank¬ 
ing  selling  job  by  38  (64%)  of 
59  banks  responding,’’  said  Mr. 
Blosser.  “Thus  they  received  a 
two  to  one  edge  ever  television, 
which  in  a  short  decade  has 
jumped  from  nowhere  to  com¬ 
mand  the  No.  2  position  in  this 
preference  poll  of  large  bank 
users  of  radio  throughout  the 


U.S.  Television  was  given  first 
mention  by  19  banks  (32%). 

Radio  No.  3 

“Radio  received  no  first-place 
votes,  but  finished  a  solid  No. 
3  with  15  second-choice  mentions 
and  36  third-choices. 

“Outdoor  was  fourth  and  last 
among  these  mass  advertising 
mediums.  40  (73%)  of  the  65 
banks  who  marked  outdoor  in 
1-2-3-4  ranking  placed  it  No. 
4.’’ 

Emphasizing  that  many  of  the 
large  banks  believe  in  utilizing 
all  four  media  despite  relative 
degrees  of  preference,  Mr.  Blos¬ 
ser  reported : 

“Most  large  users  of  radio  be¬ 
lieve  in  using  it  heavily  when 
they  use  it,  and  avoid  dabbling. 
Of  banks  reporting  on  this 
point,  34  (63%)  advertise  on 
more  than  half  or  at  least  half 
of  the  stations  serving  their 
areas,  whereas  only  20  (37%) 
use  less  than  half  of  their  sta¬ 
tions.  And  only  six  of  the  54 


I  ime 

to  realize 


that  Kansas  Cltj  Kansas  ...  a  $170,000, 000-plus  retal 
market  .  .  .  has  its  own  set  of  habits  .  .  .  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  of  these  is 

The  Kansas  City  Kansan 

the  only  newspaper  to  offer  190,000  Wyandotte  County 
residents  complete  coverage  of  their  home  town  and 
home  county.  For  your  share  of  thi.s  market,  use 

The  Kansas  City  Kansan 

Repo.  —  Jmmm  A  Kelley,  ham, 

A  Stauffer  Publication 


(11%)  utilize  radio  so  casually 
that  their  commercials  are 
voiced  over  just  one  station.” 

Among  other  findings  of  the 
survey  reported: 

•  ^dio  stations  are  believed 
to  be  generally  holding  to  their 
rate  card.s.  Approximately  seven 
of  every  ten  are  reported  stick¬ 
ing  strictly  to  card,  two  are 
shading  somewhat,  and  only  the 
tenth  station  is  ignoring  its 
card. 

•  One-minute  spots,  followed 
closely  hy  news  programs  of 
varying  lengths  and  frequency, 
are  the  forms  of  radio  us^ 
most  frequently  by  large  bank 
advertisers. 

•  Nine  of  ten  banks  prefer 
morning  rush-hour,  with  evening 
rush-hour  a  strong  second 
choice. 

•  There  is  general  agreement 
that  radio  is  most  effective  for 
savings,  checking  and/or  in¬ 
stallment  loans,  and  is  least  ef¬ 
fective  for  trust  services. 

Comments  on  Papers 

Here  are  typical  excerpts  from 
detailed  comments  outlining  the 
reasoning  behind  the  ratings  by 
hanks  which  place  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  the  No.  1  retail  med¬ 
ium  for  banking: 

“TV  still  too  e.xpensive  on 
large  scale  for  us”  .  .  .  “Feel  we 
may  be  getting  a  little  larger 
■  audience  per  dollar”  .  .  .  “Only 
one  local  daily  paper — much 
competition  among  other  media” 

I  .  .  .  “Good  impact”  .  .  .  “Daily 
newspaper,  because  it  is  read  in 
leisurely  fashion  by  several 
members  of  a  family”  .  .  .  “Our 
area  is  a  one-newspaper  area 
while  there  are  many  radio  and 
TV  stations”  .  .  .  “Strongest  im¬ 
pact  at  lowest  cost  per  thous¬ 
and”  .  .  .  “Newspapers  read  by 
better-educated  audience.” 

And  those  who  rank  TV  as 
No.  1  offered  these  typical  com¬ 
ments  : 

“Retention  of  TV  is  longer 
and  gives  greater  number  of 
impressions”  .  .  .  “Would  have 
said  newspaper  first  year  ago, 
but  been  using  TV  extensively 
since  first  of  year  and  very  fav¬ 
orably  impressed  with  its  imagre- 
huilding  effectiveness”  . 
“Proven  results”  .  .  .  “Can’t 
beat  its  repetitive  value  to  as 
many  senses  as  possible,  as  long 
as  possible”  .  ,  .  “In  addition  to 
TV’s  triple  advantages  of  sight, 
sound  and  motion,  our  computa¬ 
tions  show  lowest  unit  cost.” 


2  Add  Magazine 

Family  Weekly  has  hit  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  5,128,595  with  the 
addition  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Democrat  and  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  as  its  193rd  and  194th 
distributing  newspapers. 


Mrs.  Hobby 
To  Address 
ANA  Meeting 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  publisher 
of  the  Houston  (Texas)  Pott, 
will  address  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  scheduled  for  Nov. 
13-16  at  The  Home.stead,  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

Melvin  S.  Hattwick,  director 
of  advertising  for  Continental 
Oil  Company,  and  chairman  of 
the  ANA  program  committee, 
said  that  Mrs.  Hobby  was  asked 
to  participate  “because  of  her 
distinguished  record  l)oth  as  a 
publisher  of  a  major  daily  and 
an  outstanding  public  servant.” 

Mrs.  Hobby,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Eisenhower  cabinet, 
is  expected  to  discuss  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  leadership 
which  advertisers  must  recog¬ 
nize. 

Report  on  Economy 

Roger  Blough,  chairman  of 
the  board.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  will  report  on  the  future 
of  the  U.S.  economy  and  on  the 
progress  being  made  through 
his  company’s  “Watch  America 
Grow”  campaign  which  has  been 
running  since  last  September 
in  one  daily  in  each  of  18  metro¬ 
politan  centers  and  36  U.  S. 
Steel  plant  cities,  plus  three 
dailies  (E&P,  Sept.  10,  page 
16). 

Roger  Bolin,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
ANA  board,  will  discuss  new 
and  sound  approaches  for  an¬ 
swering  management’s  ques¬ 
tions  on  advertising.  The  $4.- 
000,000  Westinghouse  Electric 
account  recently  moved  from 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  to 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  effective  Feb.  1. 

David  Ogilvy,  president, 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  Inc., 
will  join  with  Cyril  Martineau, 
manager  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Shell  Oil  Company, 
in  reporting  on  the  working  ar-  , 
rangements  and  procedures  they 
have  agreed  upon. 

Role  of  Symbols 

Other  program  highlights  in¬ 
clude  results  of  a  J-  Walter 
Thompson  study  analyzing  the 
role  that  symbols  play  in  a 
variety  of  successful  print  and 
broadcast  campaigns,  and  a  pre¬ 
sentation  by  Richard  J.  Wiech- 
man,  advertising  manager  of  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  on 
how  a  creative  corporate  adver¬ 
tising  program,  properly  mer¬ 
chandised,  achieved  “extraord¬ 
inary  results.” 
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Q:  What  makes  Big  D  big? 


Big  D  is  the 

BIGGEST  manufacturing  center 

south  of  St.  Louis 

and  east  of  Los  Angeles! 

(U.  S.  C»ntvt  of  Monufoctutot,  1951) 


ling-Ttmco  Electronics,  Inc.  —  drontotic  addition 
to  Dollos'  importonco  in  tho  oloctronics  industry. 


Big  D's  retail  volume  is  made  bigger  by  The  Dallas  Morning  News! 

Ifs  the  only  newspaper  with  circulation  big  enough  to  sell 

both  the  in-county  and  out-of-county  customers  of  Dallas*  stores  —  in  addition 

to  its  influence  on  home-town  purchases  throughout  Market  Dallas! 


If  Hjf  Bstiss 


,  ■»*«,» ..maw*  -irn-sfMaistacnm 


fKiL-i  i  astts 


CRESMER  A  WOODWARD  •  National  Representative 


roUcv  lowar 


THE  LEONARD  CO. 

7i 


Florida  Travel  Representative 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Metrecal  Opens  Drive 
In  500  Newspapers 


Key  dealers  in  all  maidcets  are 
tieing:  in  with  the  Pilot  cam- 
paii^i  with  local  retail  ads. 


‘Life’  Offers 
7  Regional 
Editions 


Mead  Johnson  &  Company, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  this  week  broke 
the  first  of  a  series  of  six  largre- 
space  ads  for  Metrecal  in  500 
dailies  in  more  than  225  metro¬ 
politan  county  areas  across  the 
U.  S. 

The  first  insertion,  a  full- 
pager,  ran  Nov.  9,  and  marked 
the  start  of  what  will  total  out 
at  8,800  lines. 

Eugene  Milano,  director  of 
marketing  plans  for  Metrecal, 
announced  ^e  campaign  follow¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  Mead  Johnson 
executives  with  representatives 
of  the  agency,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  and  58 
newspaper  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives,  at  K&E’s  New  York 
office. 

Strategy  behind  the  campaign 
was  reported  by  Mr.  Milano  as 
follows : 

“Metrecal  requires  detailed 
explanation  as  a  new  concept  in 
weight  control,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  public  that  the 
role  of  the  physician  in  weight 
reduction  and  control  be  high¬ 
lighted. 

“Following  a  test  newspaper 
campaign  in  selected  markets,” 
Mr.  Milano  said,  “we  drew  the 
following  conclusions:  Speed  of 
communication  was  very  desir¬ 
able;  we  wanted  Metrecal  to 
achieve  broad  coverage;  and  the 
flexibility  of  newspapers  from 
the  standpoint  of  time  and  mar¬ 
ket  selection  was  a  definite  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

Monday's  announcement  rep¬ 
resented  a  complete  reversal  of 
plans  previously  prepared  by 
the  agency.  Interviewed  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  late  last 
month,  Lee  Abbott,  K&E  ac¬ 
count  supervisor,  declared  that 


“only  a  few  newspapers  in 
larger  markets  would  be  used 
as  supplements  to  an  extensive 
national  magazine  schedule.” 

This  Week,  Parade,  and  a  list 
of  independent  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  were  also  on  this  sched¬ 
ule,  Mr.  Abbott  said. 

^me  of  the  newspaper  ads 
on  the  list  were  spot  ROP  color, 
others  black  and  white. 

This  week  Mr.  Abbott  told 
E&P  that  tests  were  made  of 
the  newspaper  advertising  and 
results  were  “so  warm  and  re¬ 
ceptive”  that  the  decision  was 
made  to  undertake  an  “all-out 
newspaper  campaign.” 


Brooklyn  Utility 
Opens  Heavy  Drive 

The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas 
Company  and  Magic  Chef,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tenn.,  manufacturer  of 
gas  ranges,  last  week  opened  a 
$15,000  jointly-sponsored  holi¬ 
day  advertising  campaign  de¬ 
signed  for  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations. 

Brooklyn  Union  is  featuring  ..  ^  - 

Magic  Chef  as  the  “Range  of  Jion  patterns  for  test- markrt  in- 

the  Month”  in  an  all-out  sales  f  by 


Life  magazine  is  launching  a 
major  development  program  af¬ 
fording  advertisers  a  full  new 
range  of  facilities,  including  re- 
grional  editions  and  a  pioneer 
service  offering  flexible  distribn- 


Manischewitz  Wines 
To  Try  Supplements 

Weekly  insertions  of  half¬ 
page,  four-color  ads  (via  Grant 
Advertising,  Inc.)  for  Mani- 
schewitz  Wines  will  run  from 
Nov.  13  through  Dec.  18  in  the 
Sunday  supplements  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

The  campaign,  which  includes 
heavy  radio-TV  exposure  in  80 
markets,  will  mark  the  first  time 
Manischewitz  has  gone  into  Sun¬ 
day  supplements. 


Pilot  Radio  Sets 
Ads  for  Stereo  Line 


Pilot  Radio  Corp.  on  Nov.  13 
will  start  a  major  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  (via  Smith/ 
Greenland  Ck).)  for  its  stereo¬ 
phonic  consoles  in  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  sections  of  newspapers  in 
12  major  markets — ‘New  York, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Boston,  Washington,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Denver,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 


drive  during  November  and 
December. 

Sixteen  newspaper  ads,  each 
800  lines,  will  appear  over  a  six- 
week  period.  The  campaign 
opened  Nov.  2  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  Ads  also  will  appear  in 
the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  New 
York  Journal- American,  Long 
Island  Press,  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance  and  the  New  York  Daily 
.Mirror. 

In  addition,  a  series  of  radio 
spot  commercials  are  scheduled 
to  run  through  a  five-week  cam¬ 
paign. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  A  series  of  12  ads  for  Regal 
Shoes  (via  Mogul  Williams  & 
Saylor,  Inc.)  broke  this  week 
in  newspapers  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Washington,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  other  markets. 
Six-week  schedule  calls  for  two 
insertions  per  week. 

•  Shulton,  Inc.,  using  heavily 
increased  schedules  in  all  media 
to  support  five  TV  specials  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  Christmas.  Full-color, 
double  page  spreads  in  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  backed  with  page 
ads  in  This  Week,  Family 
Weekly,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Constitution,  and  the  Sunday 
roto  section  of  the  New  York 
News.  A  concentrated  newspaper 
campaign  consists  of  1,300-line 
ads  in  an  extensive  list  of  news¬ 
papers  in  all  top  markets  (via 


Now  available 


Wesley  Associates). 


national  advertisers.  The  new 
services  will  be  put  into  effect  in 
January  of  next  year.  There  will 
be  no  increase  in  advertising 
rates  during  1961. 

Life  will  be  delivering  7,000,- 
000  copies  per  week  by  Jan.  1, 
1962  —  a  goal  which  was  previ¬ 
ously  announced  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  when  Life  circulation 
was  a  little  over  the  6,000,000 
mark.  However,  it  was  stre^ 
that  although  Life  will  be  de¬ 
livering  anywhere  from  100,000 
to  300,000  more  than  its  present 
6,700,000  circulation  base  for  a 
period  of  more  than  a  year. 
Life’s  current  advertising  rates 
will  remain  unchanged  through¬ 
out  1961 

Effective  Jan.  6,  1961,  Life’s 
cover  date  will  be  advanced  from 
Monday  to  the  Friday  following 
the  appearance  of  the  magazine 
on  newsstands  and  in  subscrib¬ 
ers’  homes. 

Technological  production  im¬ 
provements  and  new  press  loca¬ 
tions,  resulting  from  Life’s  $60,- 
000,000  research  and  develop 
ment  program  announced  in 
1959,  now  enable  the  magazine 
to  offer  “full  advertising  facili¬ 
ties  in  as  many  as  seven  regions 
of  the  U.  S.  at  no  sacrifice  of 
speed  of  distribution.”  The  re¬ 
gional  edition  facilities  will  be¬ 
come  effective  Jan.  6,  1961  and 
will  be  available  on  an  every- 
other-issue  basis.  Pages  and  half 
pages  of  all  coloration  will  be 
accepted.  Boundaries  of  the 
seven  regions  will  be  defined 


Shain  Heads  PR 


FULL  COLOR 


Black  and  3-black  and  2— full  page  units  only 
Tues.  Eve. -Wed.  Morn,  or  Thurs.  Eve.-Fri.  Morn. 


Black  and  1  color  available  Mon.  thru 
Fri.  (minimum  size  1000  lines) 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 


National  Representatives : 

Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc _ New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Soolare,  Meeker  A  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 


PHILADEa^PHIA,  Pa. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  William  G.  Shain  as 
director  of  public  relations  effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  1.  He  will  succeed 
Richard  Rollins,  who  is  retiring. 
It  was  also  announced  that  at 
that  time  the  company’s  public 
relations  function  will  he  merged 
with  industrial  relations.  The 
combined  activities  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  H.  W.  Jones  as 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  industrial  and  public 
relations. 


principally  by  state  lines 
Beginning  in  January  1961, 
Life  will  he  able  to  offer  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  wide  choice  of  “test 
areas,”  frequently  as  small  as 
a  single  city,  in  which  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  introduction  of 
new  products.  This  unique  test 
market  distribution  will  be  made 
available  only  to  new  products 
of  national  advertisers. 


Single  Press  Record 

San  Jose,  Calif- 
The  San  Jose  News  racked  up 
a  record  for  itself  Nov.  9  with 
225,125  lines  of  advertising  in 
a  116-page  edition  which  wu 
printed  on  a  single  press  run- 
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Nobody  is  safe  .  .  .  now  the  big-gun  talents  of  John  Crosby  are 
no  longer  confined  to  the  small  game  of  television. 

Join  up  with  him,  gentlemen.  You’ll  want  him  on  your  side. 
For  he’s  that  rare  and  unbeatable  mixture,  a  moralist  with  a  sense 
of  humor.  A  rousing,  provocative,  sure-fire  hit  with  readers! 

For  further  details  on  the  new  Crosby  column  and  your  rate, 
write,  wire  or  phone:  Lloyd  D.  Hagan,  Director. 
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Hcralb  (Tribune 


230  West  ilst  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
PEnnsylvania  6-4000 


NEW  TACK  IN  RESTAURANT  ADS 

Schrafft’s  Tries  Selling 
Location — Not  the  Sizzle 


A  series  of  weekly  86-line-on- 
three-column  insertions  has  been 
scheduled  by  Frank  G.  Shattuck 
Co.,  operators  of  Schraift’s 
Restaurants,  to  run  through 
mid-December  in  four  New  York 
dailies — the  Times,  Herald-Trib¬ 
une,  World-Telegram  &  Sun  and 
the  Journal- American. 

Developed  and  executed  by 
Fred  Gardner  Company,  Inc., 
in  cooperation  with  Henrietta 
H.  Gunsten,  ad  manager  of 
Shattuck,  the  series  marks  a 
new  and  unusual  approach  in 
restaurant  advertising.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  specific  market¬ 
ing  objectives  and  the  needs  of 
a  group  of  restaurants,  with 
widely  varying  clientele  and 
menu  preferences,  but  all  using 
the  same  recipes  and  operated 
according  to  company-wide  prin¬ 
ciples  and  standards. 

The  Problem 

Briefly,  the  problem  was  this : 

Any  one  who  has  written  food 
advertising  has  met  the  hard 
fact  of  the  poverty  in  words  and 
phrases  describing  taste  in  the 
otherwise  abundantly  rich  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Hence,  the  use  of 
the  techniques  of  fine  color 
photography  and  color  printing 
to  create  taste  appeal. 

The  hard  facts  are  multiplied 
when  the  problem  is  to  present 
food  served  in  a  restaurant.  The 
area  any  restaurant  serves  is 
necessarily  limited;  likewise  the 
potential  sales  volume.  Hence 
limited  appropriations.  Then, 
too,  there  are  only  a  half-dozen 
or  so  of  the  “meat”  animals — 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
beef.  Vary  preparation  as  one 
can  and  will,  Americans  like 
their  meats  rather  simply 
cooked.  Such  expressions  as 


“Delicious”  .  .  .  Steaks,  Chops, 
Seafoods”  .  .  .  “finest  ingredi¬ 
ents,”  etc.,  while  true  of  many 
restaurants,  hardly  distinguish 
one  from  another. 

Stylized  Illustrations 

The  technique  used  in  this 
series  includes  highly-stylized 
illustrations  of  familiar  New 
York  points  of  interest,  together 
with  copy  and  headlines  relating 
each  Schrafft’s  restaurants  to 
one  of  these  nearby  areas.  The 
effect  grained  is  to  reflect  the 
distinguishing  character  of  each 
restaurant  and  the  atmosphere 


IV here 
Madison  Mvemte 
is  “Sold" 

on  DINNER 


that  surrounds  it.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  series  specific  mid-town 
Manhattan  Schrafft’s  restau¬ 
rants  have  been  chosen,  includ¬ 
ing  those  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
Times  Square,  Fifth  Avenue  at 
46th  Street,  West  57th  Street 
near  the  Coliseum,  Madison  and 
47th  in  the  heart  of  advertising’s 
“Madison  Avenue”  (see  cut) 
and  47th  Street  and  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  near  the  UN. 

'The  theme  carried  through  the 
series  is  “Dining  Out  at 


44th  market 


in  the  nation! 

(U  S.  CENSUS 
BUREAU  RANKING) 


METROPOLITAN  M 
GARY-HAMMOND  % 
E.  Chicago,  Ind. 
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2nd  market 
in  Indiana! 


POPULATION  . 

E.B.I.  1959  . 

E.B.I.  PER  HOUSEHOLD 
RETAIL  SALES,  1959... 

FOOD  SALES . 

AUTOMOTIVE  SALES  . . 


. 556,600 

. $1,130,840,000. 

. $7,055. 

. $698,363,000. 

. $187,468,000. 

. $101,534,000. 

Source:  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
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REPRESENTED  BY  BURKE,  KUtPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 


Schrafft’s,”  with  primary  em¬ 
phasis  on  “dinner,”  each  ad  with 
a  copy  headline  suggesting  pos¬ 
sible  events  or  circumstances 
that  would  find  people  in  the 
area  and  direct  them  to 
Schrafft’s  for  dinner.  Body  copy 
is  keyed  to  each  area. 

• 

Advertiring  Elssays 
Released  by  AFA 

The  Advertising  Federation 
of  America’s  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Research  has  an¬ 
nounced  release  of  “How  Adver¬ 
tising  Shapes  Decision,”  by  Dr. 
Ernest  R.  Dichter,  noted  psy¬ 
chologist  for  business.  The  essay 
is  the  first  in  a  continuing  series 
on  advertising  and  how  it  works 
written  by  leading  authorities 
in  the  field. 

The  Dichter  article  explains 
the  psychological  and  material 
factors  that  lead  to  buying 
action.  In  his  analysis  of  the 
emotional  and  material  satis¬ 
factions  sought  by  consumers. 
Dr.  Dichter  sheds  new  light  on 
the  role  of  advertising  in  the 
buying  process. 

The  next  essay  in  the  AFA 
series  is  “How  the  FTC  Works,” 
by  the  Honorable  Earl  W.  Kint- 
ner,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  “Broadcast 
Media  Programming — Manage¬ 
ment’s  Responsibility,”  by  Don¬ 
ald  H.  McGammon,  president 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company;  “The  Economic  Ob¬ 
jectives  of  Advertisers,”  by  Ed¬ 
win  W.  Ebel,  vicepresident. 
General  Foods  Corp.;  and  “How 
Banks  Use  Advertising,”  by 
Arthur  W.  Roth,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Franklin  National 
Bank;  are  among  others  to  be 
published  by  AFA. 

The  essays,  scheduled  for 
monthly  release,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  consumers,  .schools 
and  legislators  through  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs,  Company  Members 
and  national  associations  across 
the  nation  affiliated  with  AFA. 
For  copies,  write:  Bureau  of 
Education  and  Research,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America, 
655  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
21,  N.  Y. 

• 

Toledo  Discount 
Structure  Revised 

The  Toledo  Blade  and  Times 
this  week  announced  a  revision 
in  volume  and  frequency  dis¬ 
counts  effective  Jan.  1. 

Volume  discounts  will  be 
changed  slightly  to  agree  with 
those  now  being  used  by  other 
newspapers  and  their  frequency 
discounts  will  conform  to  the 
pattern  known  as  continuity- 
impact  discounts  (C-I-D). 

There  is  no  change  in  the 
Blade  &  Times  basic  rate. 


Pic  Ads  Wbet 
Appetite  for 
Eating  Place 

Seattus,  Wash. 

An  advertising  pattern  for 
restaurants  has  been  istablished 
in  the  Seattle  Times’  Sunday 
Pictorial,  a  color  rotogravure 
magazine.  A  series  of  one  page, 
full  color  ads  for  The  Captain’s 
Table,  one  of  the  city’s  quality 
restaurants,  runs  on  alternate 
Sundays. 

“Because  the  exterior  of  the 
Captain’s  Table  doesn’t  give  any 
indication  of  the  striking  inter¬ 
ior,  we  had  to  devise  a  method 
showing  people  the  true  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  restaurant,”  ex¬ 
plains  owner  Ivar  Haglund. 
“Furthermore,  the  absence  of  a 
street  window  meant  that  we 
would  obtain  little  drop-in  trade 
from  passers-by  who  otherwise 
would  be  intrigued  by  the  de¬ 
cor.”  he  added. 

The  best  method,  it  was  de¬ 
cided,  would  be  a  color  adver¬ 
tisement  with  a  number  ot  qual¬ 
ity  interior  photographs  which 
would  convey  the  gustatory 
pleasures  which  awaited  the 
reader  at  The  Captain’s  Table. 

'The  results? 

“We  received  a  terrific,  al¬ 
most  unbelieveable  response,” 
Mr.  Haglund  said.  During  the 
opening  and  subsequently,  it 
was  found  that  a  large  number 
of  customers  decided  to  patro¬ 
nize  the  restaurant  because  “it 
looked  so  nice  in  the  ad  we 
wanted  to  eat  here.” 

“That  color  advertisement 
proved  to  be  a  window  to  The 
Captain’s  Table,”  Mr.  Haglund 
says  jubilantly. 

Color  photographs  of  the  five 
dining  areas  will  be  featured  at 
various  times  in  the  new  sched¬ 
ule.  Each  photograph  will  oc¬ 
cupy  about  three-quarters  of  the 
page,  with  the  remaining  space 
devoted  to  the  light  style  of  copy 
that  has  become  Haglund’s 
trademark.  One  ad  will  feature 
a  color  reproduction  of  the 
menu,  to  demonstrate  that 
prices  are  reasonable. 

“While  it  is  true  that  this 
schedule  appears  rather  expen¬ 
sive  in  comparison  with  the 
average  quality  restaurant  ad¬ 
vertising  budget,  the  returns 
have  been  so  great  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  this  program,”  John 
W.  Sciarrino,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Times,  said. 

In  addition  to  the  new  color 
campaign,  Haglund  has  a  con¬ 
tinuing  schedule  of  advertising 
featuring  a  light-hearted  ap¬ 
proach  which  runs  once  a  week 
in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligeneer, 
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AMERICAN  WEEKLY'S 
NEW  PROGRAM 
REGISTERS  ON 
ALL  FRONTS 
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Greater  efficiency  in  ''A”  Markets* 
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85%  of  American  Weekly’s  circulation  now  delivered 
in  the  “A”  Markets  and  contiguous  counties  .  .  .  61% 
directly  in  the  “A”  Markets. 

Regional  opportunities  hailed  by  advertisers 

TEXAS  EDITION,  with  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
state,  concentrates  in  markets  doing  65.7%  of  Texas 
Metropolitan  Retail  Sales. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  EDITION,  1,846,999  copies  strong, 
dominates  the  five  Metropolitan  Markets  accounting 
for  73.6%  of  Metropolitan  Retail  Sales  in  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  states. 

New  additions  in  growth  areas 

Since  announcing  its  move  toward  greater  Sunday 


magazine  efficiency,  American  Weekly  has  added  two 
new  distributing  newspapers  in  growth  areas  .  .  .  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  (included  in  the  new  Texas  Edition) 
and  the  Waterbury  Republican. 

American  Weekly’s 
research  pinpoints  opportunities 

“  Different  People  .  .  .  Different  Brands”  gives  the  food 
industry  its  first  analysis  comparing  sales  in  super¬ 
markets  serving  white  collar  families  with  supermarkets 
serving  industrial  families. 

”7th  Annual  Marketing  Guide  of  the  Retail  Grocery 
Trade”  provides  advertisers  with  vital  data  on  super¬ 
market,  chain  store,  and  grocery  store  sales  for  each 
and  every  county  in  the  U.  S. 
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*Ni«Uen  definition .markets  with  central  cities  of  500,000  or  more  population 
... updated  to  111/60  estimates  o/  Sales  .Management. 
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for  the  least . .  .where  the  most  is  sold 
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Ads  Build 
Compact  Car 
Public  Image 

Do  you  know  who  makes  Cor- 
vair  and  Falcon?  Can  you  name 
the  manufacturers  of  Rambler 
and  Lark?  A  study  just  released 
shows  that  the  man-on-the-street 
IS  well-informed  about  the  com¬ 
pact  cars  and  knows  who  makes 
them.  Credit  goes  to  saturation 
advertising,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that — like  baseball — Amer¬ 
icans  are  evidently  still  madly 
in  love  with  automobiles. 

A  survey  of  200  male  automo¬ 
bile  owners  in  New  York,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Lippincott  &  Margu- 
lies,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  closely  the  automotive 
manufacturers  are  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  their  new¬ 
est  and  smallest  products,  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  average  80%  correct 
identification.  Six  well-estab¬ 
lished  compact  car  names  were 
included  in  the  study. 

Here’s  how  they  rated :  Among 
the  Big  Three’s  compacts,  Cor- 
vair  and  Falcon  were  close  run¬ 
ning  mates  with  90%  and  89% 
of  the  respondents  respectively, 
correctly  relating  these  brand 
names  to  Chevrolet  and  Ford. 
Valiant  was  identified  as  a 
Chrysler  Corp.  or  Plymouth 
product  by  73%  of  the  sample. 

Comet  Scores  64% 

Rambler  and  Lark,  oldest 
names  within  the  compact  group, 
were  properly  identified  with 
their  manufacturers  in  82%  and 
78%  of  the  cases,  respectively. 
Comet,  out  only  since  last  spring, 
scored  64%,  evenly  split  be¬ 
tween  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
Mercury. 

To  test  public  reaction  to  a 
brand  new  compact  car  name, 
Lippincott  &  Margulies  also  sur¬ 
veyed  Lancer,  on  the  market 


•mly  a  few  weeks,  receiving  50% 
correct  identification  as  being 
made  by  Chrysler  Corp.  or  its 
Dodge  Division. 

According  to  the  design-re- 
.<^earch  firm,  these  ratings  are 
exceptionally  high  for  products 
out  so  short  a  time;  possibly 
higher  than  could  be  achieved 
in  any  other  consumer  product 
category.  While  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  has  played  a  major 
role,  the  fact  that  the  average 
male  American  has  an  almost 
insatiable  interest  in  things 
automotive,  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  high  ratings, 
the  firm  says. 

• 

Foote  Heads  AFA 
Education  Group 

Emerson  Foote,  president,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  Advertising 
(U.S.A.),  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  accord¬ 
ing  to  AFA  board  chairman 
James  S.  Fish,  vicepresident  of 
General  Mills,  Inc. 

Mr.  Fish  said  the  Foote  com¬ 
mittee  would  work  closely  with 
the  Federation’s  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Week  Committee  de¬ 
veloping  educational  materials 
and  projects  to  implement  the 
industry’s  continuing  campaign 
to  promote  a  positive  image  of 
advertising.  Mr.  Foote  also 
serves  AFA  as  National  Plans 
Chairman  of  the  Ad  Week  cam¬ 
paign. 

• 

Maine  Papers  Again 
In  Ad  Sales  Bureau 

Boston 

After  a  lapse  of  several  years, 
Maine  is  again  represented  in 
the  New  England  Newspapers 
Advertising  Bureau.  Kenneth 
L.  MacMannis,  director,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  enrollment  of  the 
Portland  Herald-Express  and 
Bangor  Daily  News  which 
brings  total  membership  in  the 
regional  sales  bureau  to  44. 


The  aggregate  of  human  knowledge  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years  ...  * 

Another  reason  every  editorial  writer  requires  a 
news  research  service  which  is  self-updating  and  in¬ 
dexed  for  use  under  deadline. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 
1156  19th  St..  N.  W.,  Woshliiqte*  6,  D.  C.  Mcrol  8-4660 

*H.  W.  Victor  Lange,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Languages.  Princeton  University 


‘Kiddie  City^ 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


When  asked  whether  he  feels 
that  success  comparable  to 
Kiddie  City’s  could  be  achieved 
by  a  combination  of  independent 
stores  working  together,  Mr. 
Wasserman  points  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  governing  group  headed  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Tissian  as  his 
principal  reason  for  feeling  that 
such  a  combination  would  not 
be  successful.  Central  control  is 
essential,  he  feels. 

Different  Skills  Needed 

“It’s  a  mistake  to  think  that 
in  a  business  like  this,  you  are 
merely  ‘wholesaling  retail,’  ”  Mr. 
Wasserman  pointed  out.  “This 
is  a  much  more  artful  business 
than  it  appears  to  be  —  more 
artful  than  wholesaling,  and  re¬ 
quiring  different  skills. 

“The  best-laid  plans  made  by 
a  wholesaler  often  go  haywire,” 
Mr.  Wasserman  continued,  “be¬ 
cause  his  line  is  not  generally 
bought  as  he  has  worked  it  out. 
Therefore,  the  balance  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  particular  line  is 
ruined.  This  doesn’t  just  happen 
because  of  a  change  in  color, 
item,  or  depth  of  stock  bought. 
Ask  any  wholesaler:  the  right 
combination  for  a  complete  line 
depends  on  all  these  factors. 
Often,  buyers  split  lines  and 
items  in  order  to  spread  their 
stocks  among  several  resources. 
The  net  result  often  becomes  an 
ineffectual  total  effort.” 


recognizable  to  the  customer.  Ai 
already  noted,  some  advertising 
is  purely  institutional  in  char¬ 
acter  to  increase  the  impact 
which  has  enabled  this  young 
company  to  reach  top  position 
in  the  Philadelphia  toy  market 
with  record  speed. 

Kiddie  City  Stores’  publicity 
and  public  relations  is  handled 
by  Mira  Berman,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Lavenson 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Mr.  Wasserman  doesn’t  feel 
that  Kiddie  City  Stores  are  an 
operation  detrimental  to  tradi¬ 
tional  retailing.  “This  is  new," 
he  said.  “It’s  evolution.  It’s  a 
type  of  retailing  in  itself. 
Everybody  can’t  be,  or  would 
not  want  to  be,  the  highest  «•!««« 
of  store,  with  its  multiplicity  of 
services.  Nor  would  everybody 
want  to  be  a  low-end  discount 
operation.  Kiddie  City  serves  as 
a  new  middle  groimd  in  a  high¬ 
ly  specialized  field,”  he  said. 

• 

Lancaster  Papers  Run 
101,027  Color  Lines 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

October  ROP  color  linage  in 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc., 
totaled  101,027  lines  as  against 
96,372  lines  in  October  of  last 
year,  according  to  John  M. 
Buckwalter,  manag^er  of  color 
sales. 

Mr.  Buckwalter  said  the  fig¬ 
ure  covers  both  national  and 
retail  and  marks  the  first  time 
in  the  newspapers’  history  that 
the  100,000-line  color  mark  has 
l)een  passed. 


Decisions  Multiplied 

Mr.  Wasserman  went  on: 
“This  is  where-  Kiddie  City 
differs.  We  offer  one  of  the 
major  advantages  of  a  chain 
store  operation:  every  decision 
we  make  is  multiplied  11  times. 
Each  decision  is  therefore 
weighed  and  researched  care¬ 
fully,  yet  saves  time  in  the  long 
run,  since  it  is  made  for  all  11 
stores  at  once.  That’s  why  we 
spend  so  much  time  and  effort 
on  creating  the  most  complete 
‘total  product’  for  our  stores. 

“Much  time  is  spent  on  the 
promotional  and  advertising  as¬ 
pects  for  traffic  building  as 
well,”  Mr.  Wasserman  pointed 
out.  “In  effect,  we  are  the  whole¬ 
saler  for  our  own  stores,  and  we 
know  our  customers  are  going 
to  buy  exactly  what  we  have 
planned  for  them.  In  turn,  our 
customers  have  proven  they  like 
our  lines.” 

In  advertising,  too,  the  Kiddie 
City  stores  follow  through  on 
company  policy  with  clean,  clear 
presentation,  good  artwork,  and 
a  minimum  of  “hoopla”.  Selling 
facts  are  stressed,  with  complete 
information  to  make  the  values 


Industry  Reporting 
Service  Organized 

A  network  of  300  newspaper 
and  magazine  writers  on 
women’s  subjects  and  science 
has  been  formed  to  provide  re- 
portorial,  research  and  feature 
writing  services,  on  a  localized 
basis  to  business  and  industry 
as  well  as  to  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  public  relations  firms. 

Known  as  Industrial  Report¬ 
ing  Service,  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  accept  informational 
assignments  to  be  performed 
locally  by  professional  press 
people  operating  in  their  home 
areas.  Mrs.  Ruth  Winter,  a 
newspaper,  syndicate  and  maga 
zine  writer,  heads  the  .service. 

• 

Add  Discounts 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Los  An- 
geles  (Calif.)  Mirror  will  offer 
a  frequency  and  volume  discount 
plan  for  national  advertisers 
who  place  six  or  more  inser 
tions  during  a  26-week  contract 
period.  Discounts  range  from 
2%  for  minimum  performance 
to  15%  for  a  schedule  of  full 
pages. 
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NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,!  1  0  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  1  7,  MUrroy  Hill  2-4760  •  Sheldon 
B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Superior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785- Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  William  Shurtliff,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


The  expanding  operations  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Grocery  Company,  the 
aggressive  food  wholesale  organi¬ 
zation,  are  further  evidence  that 
Saginaw  is  a  going-growing  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  sweeping  agriculture, 
booming  industry,  tourist  trade, 
and  the  world’s  largest  supply  of 
fresh  water  contribute  to  the  bal¬ 
ance,  stability  and  prosperity  of 
this  market. 


FIRST  LOAD  OF  MEAT  at  the  new  17,000  square 
foot  I.G.A.  meat,  frozen  foods,  and  dairy  products 
warehouse  in  Saginaw  to  serve  I.G.A.  stores  in  more 
than  half  of  Michigan’s  lower  peninsula. 


From  this  new  90,000  square  foot  warehouse  in 
the  Saginaw  Valley,  Progressive  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany  serves  I.G.A.  stores  in  the  same  vast 
area  of  Michigan’s  lower  peninsula. 


The  daily  newspaper  is  the  total  selling  medium 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


A.N.P.A.— A.A.A.A.  SPECIFICATIONS 
PERFECT  PRESS  PERFORMANCE 


PLBUC  RELATIONS 


PR  Firm  Is  Swinging 
To  Paid  Advertising 


T.  Norman  Palmer,  who 
started  his  PR  firm  from  scratch 
two  years  ago,  checked  up  the 
other  day  and  found  he  is  swing¬ 
ing  to  paid  advertising. 

The  company  is  billing  $8,- 
000,000  a  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Palmer.  This  is  divided  50% 
advertising;  35%  PR;  and  15% 
merchandising  services,  which 
includes  package  design,  re¬ 
search  and  direct  mail. 

Started  in  November  1958  by 
Mr.  Palmer  and  John  Cordelia, 
Mr.  Palmer  bought  out  his  part¬ 
ner  last  June.  The  name  will 
be  changed  soon  from  Palmer, 
Cordelia  &  Associates,  to  T.  N. 
Palmer  Co.,  Inc.  Both  men  left 
G.  M.  Basford,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  to  go  into  PR. 
They  had  no  accounts  in  the 
beginning,  and,  Mr.  Palmer 
said,  made  it  a  policy  not  to 
solicit  Basford  accounts.  They 
recently,  however,  were  given 
the  account  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
printing  press  manufacturer, 
which  had  left  Basford  for  an¬ 


other  agency  about  the  time 
they  did. 

“We  endeavor  to  give  all  our 
clients  a  real  marketing  serv¬ 
ice”,  Mr.  Palmer  said.  “It  is 
tough  to  separate  the  various 
marketing  tools,  and,  further¬ 
more,  it  adds  to  client  costs  to 
do  so.  Instead  of  farming  out 
advertising  and  merchandising 
services  to  other  firms,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  do  it  ourselves.” 

11  for  3  Services 

The  plunge  to  advertising, 
however,  came  soon  after  the 
PR  firm  opened  its  doors.  One 
of  their  first  clients  insisted 
that  they  place  their  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  PR  for  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Palmer.  Now 
of  17  clients,  11  use  all  three 
services. 

Moving  to  new  and  larger 
offices  in  New  York  next  month, 
the  Palmer  company  now  also 
has  branches  in  Detroit  and 
Pittsburgh,  and  expects  to  open 
in  Washington  and  Los  Angeles 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVEI  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAfOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  *  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 


soon.  The  prospective  New  York  tional  Design  Center  in  New 
office  at  660  Madison  Ave.,  will  York,  visited  by  10,000  weekly, 
have  three  times  the  space  of 
the  present  quarters  at  420 
Madison. 


Some  advertising  for  clients 
is  small  compared  with  the  pub¬ 
licity  effort  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  therefrom,  according  to 
Mr.  Palmer.  A  case  in  point 
is  American  Y.achting  Systems, 
Inc.,  Roslyn,  L.I.  Formerly  a 
small  family-owned  boat-build¬ 
ing  concern,  the  two  brothers 
Sidney  and  Ed  Ochs,  hit  upon 
a  steel-hulled  yacht  that  ap¬ 
peared  ideal  for  charter.  Most 
of  the  problems  of  boat  charter¬ 
ing  lie  in  maintenance  cast.  The 
steel  hulls  cut  down  that  hazard. 
Starting  this  year  to  charter  40 
32-foot  yachts,  the  Ochs  broth¬ 
ers  achieved  such  success  that 
they  will  continue  the  rental 
busine.ss  in  Florida  this  winter 
while  building  more  steel-hulled 
bottoms  for  the  summer  trade 
in  the  North  in  1961. 

The  advertising  investment 
amounted  to  $15,000  in  New 
York  and  T^ong  Island  news¬ 
papers.  With  Herbert  Haft,  ac¬ 
count  executive,  pushing  every 
individual  interest  in  family 
boating,  the  news  space,  not 
only  in  the  immediate  area,  but 
across  the  country  soared.  Other 
boat  concerns  wanted  franchises 
from  the  Ochs  brothers  to  rent 
steel-hulled  boats  in  their  own 
local  waters.  People  came  to 
Long  Island  to  rent  the  32- 
footers  for  sailing  vacations 
from  as  far  away  as  Minnesota. 

In  one  week  Mr.  Haft  had 
stories  of  5«fe  boat  rentals  in 
the  New  York  Times,  World 
Telegram  &  Sun  and  two  car¬ 
ried  by  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  Todays  Living,  Sunday 
supplement  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  devoted  a  two- 
page  spread  to  “U-Drive-It 
Yachts”,  of  which  the  Palmer 
client  received  85%  of  the  space 
and  all  the  quotes.  Magazine 
articles  in  Look  and  Sports 
Afield  also  helped. 

Porcelain  Enamel 


Picking  up  the  story  from  the 
center,  the  New  York  Times 
used  this  8-column  streamer 
over  three  pictures  and  text: 
“Enamel,  Once  the  Stuff  of 
Bathtubs,  Adds  Gl.amour  to  En¬ 
tire  Home.”  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  used  a  color  photo  of 
one  of  the  room  settings  in  the 
center,  while  Living  for  Young 
Homemakers  designed  a  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  room  which  it  later 
featured.  Porcelain  enamel  pro¬ 
motions  were  staged  in  many 
major  department  stores. 

The  only  advertising  iised  as 
part  of  this  1960  porcelain  pro¬ 
motion  paid  for  by  the  Porcelain 
Enamel  Institute  was  cme  full 
page  at  $15,500  in  Vogue  in 
which  the  panorama  at  the  de¬ 
sign  center  was  advertised. 

Mr.  Palmer  attributed  the 
success  the  firm  has  enjoyed 
during  its  first  two  years  to  its 
personnel  that  now  numbers 
nearly  70. 

“Our  most  valuable  asset  is 
people”,  he  said.  “They  are 
more  important  than  working 
capital.  We  only  engage  the 
very  best  men  and  women  we 
can  find  to  work  for  our  clients. 
We  also  have  as  a  basic  philoso¬ 
phy  that  every  officer  of  the 
company  must  spend  at  least 
three-quarters  of  their  time  on 
account  work,  one  quarter  in 
management  participation.  This 
lowers  overhead,  gives  our  cus¬ 
tomers  better  value  for  their 
dollars.” 


PR  Personals . . . 

•  William  L.  Hogan,  former 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  and  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Alleyn  Beamish  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was 
most  recently  on  the  PR  staff  of 
Mohawk  Airlines. 

*  *  * 

•  Stephen  E.  Fitzgerald, 
formerly  president  of  Stephen 
Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  has  been 
named  a  principal  associate  of 
John  Moynahan  &  Co.  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  is  a  former  staffer  of  the 
Baltimore  Sunpapers. 


Porcelain  Enamel  Institute, 
another  client,  after  a  trial  year 
at  $60,000,  is  signing  another 
PR  contract  with  the  Palmer 
firm.  Since  January  porcelain  • 

Taplmger  Name,! 

Vogue  editor,  started  the  ball  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc., 


rolling.  Six  editorial  pages, 
with  illustrations  on  porcelain, 
were  used  by  that  magazine. 
Newspapers  picked  up  the 
Vogue  story,  quoting  the  maga¬ 
zine  as  calling  the  ancient  ma¬ 
terial  a  “new  decorating  whiz”. 

“New  Dimensions  in  Porce¬ 
lain  Enamel,”  a  panorama  of  the 
decorating  possibilities  of  the 
material  arranged  by  Palmer’s 
Associates,  followed  at  the  Na- 


and 


Seabrook  Farms  Company  have 
retained  Robert  S.  Taplinger 
Associates,  Inc.,  for  corporate 
public  relations  and  product 
publicity.  The  Taplinger  organ¬ 
ization  will  publicize  all  brands 
and  services  of  the  newly  merged 
firms  which  include:  Seabrook 
Farms,  Snow  Crop,  White  Rose, 
Premier,  Francis  H.  Leggett, 
Good  Food  Stores  Association 
and  the  new  Pique  Gourmet  line. 
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ALL  THE  PIECES  ARE  IN! 


Five  great  metropolitan  papers- 
five  great  Southeastern  markets  now 
join  the  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network: 
rounding  out  the  most  extensive, 
most  flexible  coverage  in  print  today! 
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Stai’ting  Januaiy  1,  1961,  the  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution,  The  Florida 
Times^Union  (Jacksonville),  the  Miami  News,  the  Richmond  Times-Dis* 
patch  and  the  Tampa  Tribune  will  become  members  of  the  Metro  Sunday 
Network  delivering  Comics  into  1,162,000  additional  homes  every  week.* 
Making  a  new  Metro  Comics  total  of  56  member  papers  faithfully  read 
by  41,500,000  people  in  over  20,000,000  homes! 

Astronomical  figures  glowing  more  brightly  in  the  reflection  of  a 
down-to-earth  cost  per  M  that  is  unequalled  by  any  other  national  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine. 

With  this  new  step  into  the  flourishing  Southeast,  Metro  Comics 
completes  its  wrap-up  of  the  major  areas  where  the  major  portion  of 
America’s  buying  and  selling  is  done.  Now  you  can  follow  the  Metro  logo 
all  across  the  map  and  still  enjoy  Comics’  traditional  flexibility  of  dates, 
markets  and  ad  sizes.  And  whatever  the  latitude  or  longitude,  you  can 
be  sure  your  Comics  advertising  will  be  seen,  noted  and  remembered  by 
the  largest  possible  readership  in  all  the  age,  income,  education,  or 
what-have-you  brackets  most  important  to  you. 

It’s  always  been  that  way  with  Comics.  Now  it’s  even  more  so! 

*AU  five  papers  become  part  of  Metro  Comics  basic  network  effective  Jan.  1,  1961. 

METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Sales  Offices:  260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  MU  9-8200 
Chicago  11,  1710  Tribune  Tower  •  Detroit  2,  New  Center  Building 
Los  Angeles  5, 3460  Wilshire  Boulevard  •  San  Francisco  4, 155  Montgomery  St. 
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CIRCULATION 


‘Fudges’  Sweeten 
Sales  in  Ireland 

By  A.  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Circulation  Manager,  Independent  Newspapers,  Ltd. 


The  problems  of  Irish  Circu¬ 
lation  Departments  are  many 
and  complex,  created  largely  by 
population  and  geographical 
factors. 

The  Republic  of  Ireland  has 
only  one  major  city,  Dublin, 
with  a  population  of  550,000, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population 
is  spread  thinly  in  small  towns, 
villages,  or  on  the  open  country¬ 
side.  Since  our  national  news¬ 
papers  have  to  cover  extensively 
an  area  of  32,000  square  miles, 
which  is  about  the  same  size  as 
the  State  of  Maine,  it  will  be 
appreciated  that  the  obstacles 
faced  are  by  no  means  simple. 
(Note:  The  writer’s  gnx)up  in¬ 
cludes  the  Irish  Independent, 
Evening  Herald  and  Sunday  In¬ 
dependent.) 

In  order  to  cater  for  this 
scattered  readership,  we  have  a 
network  of  some  3,500  news¬ 
agents  making  over-the-counter 


sales,  as  subscription  sales  are 
not  practical  in  an  Irish  con¬ 
text.  Our  publications  are  sold 
in  groceries,  taverns,  gasoline 
stations,  post  offices,  hardware 
stores  and  frrnn  private  houses, 
apart  from  the  more  normal 
outlets.  If  there  are  only  two 
individuals  in  an  area  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  one  of  them  will 
sell  newspapers.  Direct  contact 
is  maintained  between  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  every  one  of  these 
agents  to  ensure  continuous  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
demand. 

Vigorous  Competition 

But  it  is  in  the  fleld  of  evening 
publications  that  our  problems 
and  their  solutions  are  particu¬ 
larly  unique.  Healthy,  vigorous 
and  uninhibited  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  three  Irish  national 
evening  newspapers  has  given 
a  sharp  impetus  to  an  increas¬ 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


ingly  widespread  distribution, 
which  now  covers  every  impor¬ 
tant  area  of  the  country. 

This  is  very  far  from  being 
a  simple  matter  of  delivery,  for 
faced  with  heavy  handling 
charges  per  hundred  copies, 
there  is  continuous  and  search¬ 
ing  appraisal  in  the  Circulation 
Department  of  the  relationship 
between  economy  and  service. 
Yet  in  the  evening  readership 
facilities  are  equal  to,  if  not 
superior,  to  anything  provided 
elsewhere. 

Naturally  the  rural  districts 
cause  us  our  real  headache.  In 
the  same  way  as  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  Iowa  or  Oklahoma,  the 
country  reader  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fall  of  a  neighbour 
outside  his  door  than  in  the  fall 
of  a  Government  in  Laos.  But 
he  also  wants  international  cov- 
eragre.  He  is  interested  in  the 
results  of  race  meetings  and 
football  games  taking  place  on 
the  day  he  buys  his  evening 
paper.  How  we  in  Ireland  sat¬ 
isfy  these  diverse  demands  is 
worth  detailed  consideration. 

Shortly  before  noon  each  day, 
fast  delivery  vans  leave  Dublin 
with  consignments  of  specially 
printed  newspapers.  These  are 
carried  to  Branch  Offices  situ¬ 
ated  at  various  distances  from 
Dublin.  Some  are  around  100 
miles  from  publishing  head¬ 
quarters,  while  others  are  over 
170  miles  away. 

Country  Editions 

These  country  editions  con¬ 
tain  all  the  usual  features  and 
have  lead  stories  of  national 
and  international  interest.  On 
the  front  page  of  each  copy  a 
space  on  the  lower-half  equal 
to  two  or  three  columns  is  left 
blank. 

The  Branch  Office  in  each  of 
the  centres  involved  is  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  editoral  head¬ 
quarters  by  teleprinter  or  tele¬ 
phone.  News  items  of  local  in¬ 
terest,  sports  results  and  im¬ 
portant  news  breaking  after  our 
publishing  deadline  are  fed  to 
these  depots  where  they  are  set 
by  linecasting  machines  or 
typed  on  special  stencils.  Such 
news  is  still  going  through  even 
as  the  delivery  vans  arrive  at 
the  Branch  Offices. 

The  newspaper  is  then  fed 
through  specially  designed 
“Bush”  miniature  rotary  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  local  news  item 
or  the  late  news  flash  is  printed 
in  the  blank  spaces  provided. 
Events  can  be  covered  and  re¬ 
ported  within  minutes  of  hap¬ 
pening. 

The  print-in  machines  them¬ 
selves  are  compact,  sturdy  and 
simple  to  operate,  and  maintain. 
Very  little  skill  is  required,  and 
they  are  designed  with  a  stress 
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PRINTING  IN  the  late  newi  bul¬ 
letins  of  the  Evening  Herald  at 
local  plant  distant  from  Dublin. 


on  simplicity  and  ease  of  ad¬ 
justment.  They  occupy  very 
little  space  and  a  small  room 
is  adequate  for  their  operation. 

As  mentioned,  stencils  similar 
to  those  on  duplicating  machines 
are  used,  but  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  use  type  castingfs. 
These  lines  of  type  are  in  fixed 
fudge  boxes  and  slipped  on 
spring  clips  to  the  machine  in 
seconds.  They  give  a  clean  uni¬ 
form  appearance  to  the  page 
and  inte^ate  well  with  the  or¬ 
iginal  make-up.  ' 

(ireat  Flexibility 

The  flexibility  of  this  system 
is  invaluable.  Evening  readers, 
living  in  many  cases  over  220  ; 
miles  from  the  main  printing  ? 
plant,  can  find  their  newspa¬ 
per  the  same  news,  the  same 
sporting  reports  and  the  same 
racing  results  as  those  contained 
in  the  copy  purchased  at  the 
same  time  outside  the  publish¬ 
er’s  office.  If  there  is  a  service  ! 
more  up-to-the-minute,  we  in  . 
Ireland  have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  | 
Only  prophecy  could  beat  us.  | 

Naturally  the  printing-in  | 
method  enables  the  editorial  I 
staffs  to  provide  a  very  intimate  ! 
and  localised  news  coverage  and 
there  are  often  as  many  as  three 
or  four  editions  from  these  rural 
depots  aimed  specifically  at  as 
many  districts.  In  spite  of  the 
speed  of  operation,  we  have  a 
high  standard  of  accuracy. 

In  terms  of  service,  therefore, 
we  in  Ireland  feel  that  our  read¬ 
ership  is  receiving  the  best 
available.  When  the  obstacles 
are  considered,  we  have,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  every  reason  to  feel  proud  j 
of  the  enterprise,  the  energy  and 
ingenuity  which  the  combined 
efforts  of  our  Editorial  and  Cir¬ 
culation  departments  provide. 
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More  type  in  less  time  at  lower  cost . . .  with  TTS® 

UP.. .UP.. .UP... 

GOES  LINECASTING 
MACHINE  OUTPUT 

WITH  TELETYPESETTER 


These  columns  of  type  tell  a  tre¬ 
mendous  story  of  savings.  Each 
of  the  columns  takes  the  same 
length  of  time  to  set,  but  note  the 
increased  production  from  TTS- 
equipped  linecasters.  TTS  oper¬ 
ates  your  Intertypes  or  Linotypes 
at  the  peak  of  their  rated  capaci¬ 
ties— continuously,  automatically. 

Get  all  the  money-saving  facts 
now.  Write  for  informative,  illus¬ 
trated  24-page  booklet  “More 
Type  in  Less  Time”— today ! 
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TTS-equipped 
high-speed 
linecasting  machine: 

600  OR  MORE 
LINES  PER  HOUR 


Division  of  Fairthild  Comoro  ond  Inthvmont  Coro, 


TELETYPESETTER 


FairchiM  Graphic  Equipmant,  Dapt.  FQE-15 
Fairchild  Oriva,  Plainviaw,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

Plaasa  sand  ma  "Mora  Typa  in  Less  Tima.*' 


District  Offices:  Eostchastar,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Oa.i 
Chicaga,  IN.;  Los  Angelas,  Calif.;  Toronta,  Ont. 
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Meet  the  man 
who  makes  "reliahle” 
mean  it 


Mills,  yes.  Materials,  yes.  There’s  one  more  ingredient 
of  quality  newsprint  as  important  as  either  of  them.  That’s 
the  men  who  have  the  skill  and  will  to  put  the  two  together 
for  a  good  product. 


This  third  ingredient  —  experienced  and  responsible 
manpower  —  is  built  into  Great  Northern  papers  every  step 
of  the  way  from  tree  to  finished  roll. 


The  Great  Northern  man  comes  by  his  knowledge  of 
newsprint  naturally.  Making  paper  is  a  way  of  life. 

He  grew  up  in  it . . .  trained  in  it . . .  just  as  his  father 
did  before  him  and,  in  many  cases,  his  grandfather,  too.  On 
the  average,  the  Great  Northern  paper  maker  has  been  with 
the  company  for  more  than  eleven  years. 


Paper-making  is  a  way  of  life  he  likes.  Secure  and 
well-paid,  he  owns  his  own  home,  modern  as  any  in  a 
big-city  suburb.  His  voice  guides  the  proud  and  model 
communities  which  make  up  the  Newsprint  Capital  of 
the  United  States. 


The  company  that  thinks  ahead  does  the  best  job  today.  In 
sharing  the  benefits  of  good  business,  Great  Northern  also 
shares  responsibility  for  good  paper  with  the  good  men  who 
make  it.  Here  you’ll  find  one  more  reason  why  “reliable” 
means  it  —  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow  —  when  it  comes 
to  paper  made  by  the  largest  producer  of  newsprint  in 
the  United  States. 


GREAT  NORTHERN 
PAPER  COMPANY 


Largest  independent  producer  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States 


Mills  in  Maine 

Sales  offices:  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 
:  230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Financial  6-1993 

:  20  Providence  Street,  Boston,  HAncock  6-7%0 

:  2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  GArfield  1-3080 

:  1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  STerling  3-4677 


Five  years  ago  — 
unbroken  forest! 

A  measure  of  growth  of 
Great  Northern  .  .  .  and  a 
measure,  too,  of  the  standard  of 
living  enjoyed  by  those  who  work 
for  it ...  is  the  Hillcrest 
housing  development,  modern 
“island”  of  good  living  created 
out  of  the  Maine  wilderness. 

Since  1956,  over  200  attractive 
homes  have  been  built  by  Great 
Northern  employees. 


The  company  that  thinks  ahead . . .  does  the  best  job  today 


Old  Grad’  Sees  New  By  EDITOR  &  PUBIISHEITS 
PR  Role  for  Dailies  “Editorial  Workskop”  mao 


By  (>eorge  A.  Brantlenburg 


Chicago 

An  “old  ffrad”  from  the  news¬ 
paper  promotion  ranks  came 
back  to  talk  to  “undergraduates” 
at  the  Central  Region  Workshop 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  recently  to 
tell  them  why  newspapers  have 
public  relations  problems  today. 

John  E.  Marston,  formerly 
promotion  manager  of  the  Des 
Mffinea  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  and  of  the  old  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Time.s,  who  is  now 
assistant  dean.  College  of  Com¬ 
munications,  Michigan  State 
University,  gave  (Central  re¬ 
gional  members  here  a  “fresh 
outlook”  on  what  their  jobs 
entail  today  as  promotion  and 
PR  directors. 

('.lies  Two  Factors 

Two  factors  make  for  today’s 
problems,  said  Mr.  Marston,  (1) 
competition  from  other  news 
media;  (2)  monopoly  newspa¬ 
pers  under  single  ownership  in 
many  cities,  either  one  or  two- 
paper  towns. 

Just  as  “All  Business  Is  Lo¬ 
cal,”  so  are  public  relations  lo¬ 
cal,  warned  Mr.  Marston  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  latest  ANPA 
project.  Newspaper  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  an  offshoot  of 
.NNPA  activities  in  the  PR 
held. 

“Newspapers  must  never  for¬ 
get  they  are  primarily  local  in¬ 
stitutions  and  that  ‘the  press’ 
is  an  abstraction,”  said  Mr. 
Marston.  “To  do  a  real  public 
relations  job,  the  paper  must 
do  that  job  on  a  local  basis.  As 
long  as  newspapers  were  largely 
competitive,  it  was  the  promo¬ 
tion  manager’s  job  to  beat  the 
opposition.  TTiis  is  out  to  a 
great  extent  today  and  is  no 
longer  a  conunon  factor  in  the 
newspaper  business.” 

Bigness  Causes  Suspicion 

The  role  of  promotion-public 
relations,  however,  has  deepened 
and  is  often  less  understood  by 
newspaper  people  than  in  the 
competitive  days,  he  pointed 
out.  “When  there  is  but  one 
voice,  the  newspaper  has  a  duty 
of  leadership,  not  only  in  news 
and  features,  but  in  community 
activities,”  he  asserted. 

“With  bigness  comes  suspi¬ 
cion,  which  monopoly  newspa¬ 
pers  must  recognize,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Therefore,  it  is  best 
to  get  others  into  the  act.  Some 
of  the  best  promotions  are  those 


shared  with  other  groups  in  the 
community.”  (He  cited  high 
school  science  fairs  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  where  the  paper  spon¬ 
sors  the  event,  but  gains  the 
cooperation  of  science  teachers 
and  local  companies  to  provide 
the  cash  awards  and  scholar¬ 
ships  to  winners.) 

Mr.  Maston  also  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  chide  his  former  col¬ 
leagues  about  the  “wordiness” 
of  many  of  their  jiromotions  as 
far  as  white  space  in  the  papers 
is  concerned.  “I  think  a  news¬ 
paper  ought  to  adhere  to  the 
same  news  standards  for  its  own  . 
events  as  it  requires  of  other 
public  relations  projects  in  the 
community,”  he  declared. 

He  recalled  an  old  Hearst 
motto:  “They  Don’t  Want  to 
Read  It”  as  a  guide  to  promo¬ 
tion  men  inclined  to  over  play 
a  newspaper’s  own  promotional 
activities.  “So  many  stories  or 
promotional  pages  are  swilled 
up  copy  that  the  event  itself 
may  suffer  from  an  overdose  of 
news  and  ad  copy,”  he  .stated. 

At  the  college  level,  Mr.  Mars¬ 
ton  said  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  NNPA  and  Newspaper  In¬ 
formation  Service  to  provide 
teachers  and  students  with  ma¬ 
terial  which  can  serve  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  students  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  news¬ 
paper  responsibility  and  com¬ 
munity  service.  Few  courses  are 
offered  in  newspaper  promotion, 
he  said,  but  few  are  needed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  relatively  limited 
field  open  to  journalism  students 
who  are  seeking  to  specialize  in 
newspaper  promotion  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

• 

High  School  Teachers’ 
J-Oass  on  Saturday 

A  grant  of  $3,000  has  been 
made  by  the  Newspaper  Fund 
to  New  York  University  to  fi¬ 
nance  20  scholarships  for  a 
Saturday  morning  course  on 
“Journalism  for  High  School 
Teachers.” 

The  scholarships  are  to  be 
offered  to  teachers  who  devote  a 
substantial  part  of  their  work¬ 
ing  schedules  to  instruction  or 
advisory  work  in  journalism  at 
secondary  schools. 

The  course  will  be  taught  at 
NYU’s  Washington  Square  Cen¬ 
ter  during  the  1961  spring 
semester.  Instructing  will  be 
Professor  Hillier  Krieghbaxim, 
chairman  of  the  University’s 
department  of  journalism. 


WORdIo 
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Here  is  the  book 
newspapermen 
have  been 
waiting  for! 


Roy  H.  Copperud’s 

Manual  of  Prose  Style  for  Professional  Writers, 
Reporters,  Authors,  Editors,  and  Teachers 

WORDS  ON  PAPER 


j  Editor  &  Publisher's  Roy  Cop- 
I  perud  has  written  the  book  that 
readers  of  his  Editorial  Work¬ 
shop  column  have  been  asking 
for.  He  has  poured  into  this 
book  all  the  knowledge  of  style 
and  usage,  all  the  sane  common- 
,  sense  approach  to  newspaper 
I  writing,  ^1  the  wit  and  unerr- 
I  ing  taste,  that  have  made  him 
j  a  favorite  arbiter  of  style  for 
I  reporters  and  editors  every- 
i  where.  It’s  the  most  useful,  up- 
i  to-date  and  dependable  style 
'  book  for  professional  news¬ 
papermen  today. 

“A  MIGHTY  CONTRIBU- 
jTION  TO  BETTER  WRIT- 
I  ING”  says  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
j  editor  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  his  Introduction. 
And  no  wonder.  Clearly,  wit¬ 
tily,  and  authoritatively, 
WORDS  ON  PAPER  cuts 
through  the  bewildering  maze  of 
outmoded,  confusing,  and  con¬ 
tradictory  rules  that  clutter  up 
most  style  books. 

From  sports  articles  to  obituaries 
(does  the  deceased  leave  a  “widow” 
or  a  “wife”?)  Copperud  covers — and 
uncovers — the  stylistic  sins,  gaffes, 
and  peccadillos  that  are  committed 
in  every  branch  of  newspaper  work 
by  writers  with  the  noblest  of  mo¬ 
tives. 

He  shows  how  to  avoid  the  Journal¬ 
ese  jungle  of  unnecessary  cliches, 
repetition,  and  overwriting.  He  tells 
how  to  sidestep  embarrassments  like 
Utterance  by  Proxy  (“Romance 
seema  to  be  out  of  fashion  these 
days,”  he  grimaced)  and  the  in¬ 
voluntary  comedy  of  False  Compari¬ 
son  (lAke  many  patient  folk.  Rus¬ 
sian  violenco  can  be  brutal).  He 
makes  sure  you  remember  how  to 
I  steer  clear  of  the  traps  awaiting  the 


unwary  writer  of  military  publicity, 
labor-dispute  articles,  and  weather 
reports.  (How  many  times  have  you 
said  temperatures  were  “warm”?) 
Here  is  how  never  to  be  the  vlctln. 
of  Modifiers  Gone  Mad  (a  15-cent 
per  $100  assessed  valuation  road  tax 
increase)  .  .  .  the  compulsive  jour¬ 
nalistic  use  of  “today”  ( The  athletic 
program  here  is  on  the  rocks  today 
because  of  a  decision  last  week  to 
close  the  gym)  .  .  .  and  temporary 
fashions  m  punctuation  (if  you 
think  the  last  comma  must  be  omit¬ 
ted  from  “a  maze  of  gears,  cams, 
and  levers”  see  Chapter  VH). 
From  the  best  way  to  handle  ecclesi¬ 
astical  titles  to  the  right  way  to 
refer  to  a  citizen  of  Ghana,  Cop¬ 
perud  covers  just  about  every  styl¬ 
istic  problem  the  working  newsman 
comes  across.  He  even  includes  a 
Glossary  of  usage  of  the  99S  most 
misused  words. 

“Copperud  does  an  excellent  job 
with  his  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
column.  Editorial  Workshop,  and 
this  new  book  should  be  a  valuable 
one  for  newspaper  use.” — Lee  Hills, 
Vice  President  and  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press 
“ENJOYABLE,  HELPFUL,  READ¬ 
ABLE,  WORTHWHILE.”  I  recom¬ 
mend  its  reading.” — Richard  T. 
Baker,  Professor  of  Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

There’s  never  been  a  style  book  so 
important  to  newspapermen,  and 
you  can  examine  it  at  our  risk. 
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U.S.  Newsman  Draws 
Portrait  of  Pravda 


■V 


A  guided  tour  of  a  Russian 
newspaper  obtained  by  an 
American  newsman  in  Moscow 
provides  a  rare  glimpse  into  the 
inner  workings  of  Russia’s 
fourth  estate. 

Such  an  unusual,  if  not  un¬ 
precedented  tour  of  Pravda, 
the  largest  daily  newspaper  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  made  last 
August  by  Sam  Jalfe,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Jalfe  was  covering  the 
spy  trial  of  Francis  G.  Powers, 
the  pilot  in  the  U-2  incident. 

Interviewed  recently  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Jalfe  said  that  during 
a  three  week  period  in  Moscow 
covering  the  Power’s  trial,  he 
approached  a  Russian  named 
Daniel  Kraminov,  editor  of  Za 
Rubezh-on,  a  weekly  magazine 
which  reprints  leading  articles 
culled  from  newspapers  and 
magazines  throughout  the 
world. 

How  Visit  Was  Arranged 

Mr.  Kraminov  arranged  for  a 
meeting  between  the  American 
and  Eugene  Litofhko,  chief  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  U.  S.  section  of 
Pravda.  Through  the  good  of¬ 
fices  of  the  first  two  Russians, 
Mr.  Jalfe  obtained  an  interview 
with  Pravda’s  editor,  Pavel 
Satyukov  and  a  complete  stem- 
to-stem  guided  tour  of  the 
eight-story  Pravda  building  and 
its  adjoining  printing  plant.  Mr. 
Jalfe  was  told  at  the  time  that 
the  event  marked  the  first  time 
in  the  memory  of  Pravda  execu¬ 
tives  that  an  American  had  been 
given  such  a  tour. 

Mr.  Jalfe’s  guides  informed 
him  that  the  morning  newspaper 
has  a  world-wide  circulation  of 
6%  million.  Of  this  figure,  5 
million  is  sold  on  subscription; 
the  remaining  1%  million  at 


newsstands.  Pravda  publishes  a 
four-page  edition  three  times  a 
week  which  sells  for  20  kopecks 
(roughly  two  cents)  and  a  six- 
page  edition  issued  four  times  a 
week  at  30  kopecks  (three 
cents).  “I  was  told  they  have 
hopes  of  enlarging  the  papers 
size,”  Mr.  Jalfe  said.  “Apparent¬ 
ly  it’s  not  a  money-making  prop¬ 
osition.” 

“The  newspaper  is  located  on 
a  quiet  tree-lined  street  in  a 
relatively  new  building  built  in 
1934  by  a  French  architect,” 
Mr.  Jalfe  related.  “It’s  very 
modem-looking  on  the  outside 
and  has  the  paper’s  name  en¬ 
graved  on  it  in  large  gold 
letters.” 

.Staff  of  150 

Pravda  has  a  staff  of  150  edi¬ 
tors  and  what  Russian  news¬ 
men  call  “reporter-writers.” 
There  are  60  correspondents  in 
main  or  central  provinces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  some  33  cor¬ 
respondents  in  foreign  capitals. 
TASS  wires  supply  much  of  the 
paper’s  “straight”  news  cover¬ 
age  while  Pravda’s  own  report¬ 
er-writers  concentrate  on  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  analysis,  interpre¬ 
tation  and  opinion. 

The  paper’s  main  depart¬ 
ments  shape  up  as  follows:  For¬ 
eign  (broken  down  into  sec¬ 
tions  such  as  U.  S.,  Asia- Africa, 
Latin  America  and  Europe) ; 
Science;  Industry;  Party  Work; 
Agriculture;  Education;  Art; 
Literature;  New  Books  (separ¬ 
ate  from  Literature) ;  Biblio¬ 
graphy;  Information;  Marxism- 
Lenism  Theory;  Press;  Li¬ 
brary;  Illustrations  and  Letters. 

“Information,”  Mr.  Jaflfe  ex¬ 
plained,  “apparently  is  compar¬ 
able  to  our  city  side  desk.  This 
department  covers  general  in¬ 
ternal  news  and  sports.  Each 


WOULD  YOU  INVEST  $75 
TO  SAVE  $420? 


Composition  errors  consume 
6%  of  a  linecasler’s  time.  At 
an  average  salary  of  $7000, 
this  amounts  to  $420.00.  Cor¬ 
recting  these  mistakes  takes 
twice  as  long  .  .  .  another 
$840.00.  In  one  year  this 
amounts  to  $1260! 

These  figures  do  not  include 
the  loss  of  time  of  proof¬ 
readers,  make-up  men  and 
others  handling  these  correc¬ 
tions. 


With  the  Matrix  Contrast 
System  of  treating  symbols 
and  characters  on  matrices 
with  black  and  white  and 
other  Contrasting  Colors, 
linecasters  average  33-1/3% 
fewer  mistakes — ^This  reduc¬ 
tion  in  normal  composing 
room  errors  trf  one-third, 
saves  you  a  minimum  of 
$420  at  a  cost  of  only 
$75.00.  Isn’t  this  worth  look¬ 
ing  into? 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
1S4  West  14Mi  St.,  Nmv  York  11,  N.  Y. 


department  has  five  or  six  re¬ 
porters  or  what  they  call 
working-journalists.  The  For¬ 
eign  department  alone  takes  up 
an  entire  floor  of  the  building. 
The  department  of  Press  re¬ 
views  other  publications;  the 
Library  department  checks 
facts,  figures,  names,  dates  and 
spelling  and  generally  seems  to 
fulfill  the  same  type  of  function 
as  the  research  department  does 
at  our  Life  magazine.” 

Mr.  Jalfe  noted  that  Mr. 
Litofhko  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  Letters  department 
which  the  Russian  journalist  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  largest  and  most 
important  department  at  Prav¬ 
da.”  Letters  has  the  largest 
staff  of  any  department  of  the 
paper:  50  people,  most  of  them 
women. 

Important  Department 

The  reason  behind  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  department 
points  up  the  unusual  relation¬ 
ship  which  apparently  exists 
between  the  Russian  people  and 
their  newspapers  and  the  close 
ties  between  newspapers  and 
government. 

Mr.  Jalfe  was  told  that  Prav¬ 
da  receives  over  1,000  letters  a 
day  from  its  readers  on  sub¬ 
jects  ranging  from  domestic  and 
international  affairs  to  personal 
problems.  In  the  last-named 
area,  for  example,  a  reader 
might  send  a  letter  outlining 
his  housing  problems.  He  writes 
that  he  needs  something  larger 
than  his  present  quarters  but 
that  he  has  not  been  getting  any 
help  from  local  officials. 

“Whether  or  not  Pravda  pub¬ 
lishes  the  letter,  it  will  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it,”  Mr.  Jalfe  said. 
“Usually  the  paper  refers  the 
letter  to  the  central  ministry  in 
Moscow  which  is  concerned  with 
the  area  in  question,  whether  it 
be  housing,  automobiles,  party 
membership  problems  or  what 
have  you.  According  to  Pravda 
executives,  every  letter  is  an¬ 
swered.” 

If  a  citizen  writes  and  in¬ 
quires  why  Russia  does  not  have 
better  relations  with  Yugoslavia 
or  why  its  relations  with  Egypt 
have  changed,  the  letter  is  an¬ 
swered,  whether  or  not  it  is 
published.  Mr.  Litofhko  said 
when  Pravda  publishes  articles 
about  major  international  is¬ 
sues,  such  as  on  U.  S.-Soviet 
relations  or  Sino-Soviet  prob¬ 
lems,  the  paper  receives  thous¬ 
ands  of  letters  daily.  This  also 
holds  true  for  internal  affairs. 
When  Pravda  published  an 
article  about  the  reconstruction 
of  Russian  industry,  it  drew 
more  than  10,000  letters  from 
readers  who  flooded  the  paper 
with  questions,  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 

The  paper  publishes  about 


two  photographs  a  day  and  one 
cartoon  but  it  has  only  five  staff 
photographers  and  no  staff 
editorial  cartoonists.  Cartoon¬ 
ing  is  considered  part  of  pho¬ 
tography  or  the  graphic  arts 
and  falls  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Illustrations  department. 

For  a  daily  newspaper,  Prav¬ 
da  has  what  an  American  edi¬ 
tor  would  no  doubt  consider  a 
chaotic  system  for  obtaining  an 
editorial  cartoon. 

Free  Lance  CartcMtiis 

All  cartoons  are  drawn  by 
freelancers,  none  of  whom  work 
in  the  Pravda  building.  A  free¬ 
lancer,  for  that  matter,  may 
even  be  working  for  an  opposi¬ 
tion-  paper  such  as  Izv^ia. 
Each  day,  several  cartoonists 
telephone  Mr.  Satyukov,  or 
various  department  heads,  and 
inquire  what  the  major  theme 
of  the  day  is.  Sometimes  they 
offer  ideas  themselves;  some¬ 
times  they  are  told  what  the 
main  theme  or  story  will  be.  Tlie 
cartoonists  then  compete  to 
draw  the  best  illustration. 
Later,  they  bring  their  products 
to  Pravda  where  the  day’s  caiv 
toon  is  chosen  during  a  2  p.m. 
editorial  conference.  ( Pravda’s 
deadline  is  11  p.m.  and  presses 
roll  at  midnight  unless  there  is 
a  major  news  break  when  they 
stop  the  presses). 

“This  daily  meeting  of  the 
editorial  board  is  restricted  to 
ten  heads  of  departments  and 
the  meeting  is  held  in  Satyn- 
kov’s  office,”  Mr.  Jalfe  related. 
“The  editors  discuss  what  wiU 
be  in  the  paper  the  following 
day.  Should  they  keep  chopping 
away  at  Ike  and  the  U-2  inci¬ 
dent  or  should  they  switch  to 
another  theme?  What  front¬ 
page  articles  should  they  run? 
They  also  try  to  look  ahead  on 
regular  coverage  for  as  much  as 
a  week  and  on  special  coverage 
for  a  month  or  so. 

“On  a  daily  or  weekly  basis, 
a  Khrushchev  trip,  for  example, 
would  no  doubt  be  in  for  certain, 
but  the  point  is  all  the  editors 
want  the  front-page  or  lead 
space  for  that  session.” 

Mr.  Jaffe  said  this  descrip¬ 
tion  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  editorial  meetingrs  at  Life 
magazine.  “I  spent  2%  years  at 
Life,”  he  said,  “and  I  know  that 
you  really  competed  with  other 
departments  there.  Even  cover 
photo  possibilities  were  debated 
and  each  department  tried  to 
grab  that,  too. 

“The  Pravda  meetings  are 
very  similar.  In  this  respect, 
Satyukov  is  comparable  to  the 
Life  editor  and  like  Life  edi¬ 
tors,  Pravda  department  heads 
have  their  say  and  each  one 
tries  to  push  his  story  or  see- 
[  tion  to  the  fore.  In  the  end, 
however,  all  ten  department 
t  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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More  than  250  newspapers 
are  now  run  on  Vanguards! 

Here,  for  the  small  newspaper  publisher,  is  the  pioneer  and 
leading  high-production  offset  perfecting  newspaper  press, 
complete  with  folder—  ingeniously  designed  for  low  first  cost  and 
economical  operation. 

Vanguard  helps  you  report  news  faster,  and  boosts  readership 
with  plenty  of  high-interest  photos  ...  no  costly  engravings . . . 
better  reproduction.  Lower  cost  cold-type  composition.  Money¬ 
saving  paper  in  rolls.  And  it  delivers  up  to  16  standard  news 
pages  (32  tabloid  pages)  at  speeds  of  12,500  per  hour— folded! 

Built  in  two  sizes,  1,  2,  3  or  4  units. .  .Vanguard  leads  the  way  in 
better  publishing  and  fop  economy. 

For  full  descriptive  Vanguard  literature, write  today  to: 

The  Cottrell  Company,  Westerly,  R.  I.  or  call  your  nearest 
Vanguard  representative  at  640  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  6, 
Illinois,  Franklin  2-5693  or  1416  Commerce  Bldg.,  Dallas  l,Texas, 
Riverside  7-4505. 
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heads  defer  to  the  judgment  of 
Satyukov.” 

Another  editorial  conference 
is  held  every  Friday  at  2  p.m. 
This  two  hour  meeting  is  also 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Satyukov 
but  the  entire  Pravda  staff  is 
present  including  chiefs  of  de¬ 
partments,  writers.  Library  and 
other  department  personnel. 

“The  purpose  of  this  meeting 
is  to  review  issues  of  Pravda 
for  the  previous  week  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  paper’s  short-comings 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
content  and  literary  style,”  Mr. 
Jaffe  explained.  “All  criticisms 
are  noted  and  corrected. 

“Two  senior  critics  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  each  meeting.  They 
are  responsible  for  reviewing  in 
detail  everything  that  has  been 
printed  in  the  past  week.  These 
critics,  by  the  way,  are  not 
necessarily  executives  on  the 
paper.  They  could  be  journalists 
or  come  from  any  number  of 
departments  on  the  paper. 

“The  critics  not  only  analyze 
subject  matter  and  literary  style 
but  they  also  compare  the 
paper  with  competition  such  as 
Izvestia  and  Konsomolskaya 
Pravda.  If  the  opposition,  for 


A  distinguished 
newspaper  editor 
speaks  out  on 

The  Fading 
American 
Newspaper 

by- 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom 


Mr.  Lindstrom,  retired  executive 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Times,  co- 
founder  of  the  New  England  So¬ 
ciety  of  New^per  Editors,  and 
former  pre^essor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  has 
written  a  vi^rous,  sharp  and  un¬ 
sparing  critique  of  America’s 
new^pers.  Hjs  comments  on  the 
shifting  of  control  from  editors 
to  the  front  office,  the  migration 
ot  journalists — and  readers — to 
other  communications  media,  and 
the' uncertain  future  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  '  make  this  book  required 
reading  for  all  who  create,  dis¬ 
tribute,  advertise  in,  and  read 
today’s  newspapers.  $3.95  at  all 
booksellers,  or  direct  from: 
DOUBLEDAY  &  CO.,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


example,  prints  a  review  of  say  writing  about  the  Powers  trial,  nalism  schools  often  suggest 
Cuban-American  economic  rela-  As  I  entered  the  room  I  noticed  youngsters  who  show  promise, 
tions,  the  critics  might  ask,  he  had  copies  of  Time  and  News-  “However,”  Mr.  JafFe  added, 
‘Why  didn’t  we  have  such  an  week  open  on  the  desk  in  front  “Litofhko  played  that  lown.  He 
article?’  On  the  other  hand,  if  of  him  and  a  New  York  Times  admitted  Pravda  often  raids  the 
two  papers  print  the  same  spread  out  on  the  floor.  All  personnel  of  other  newspapers 
article  and  Konsomolskaya  does  of  the  exposed  stories  dealt  with  and  magazines.  Writers  often 
a  better  job,  the  critics  will  an-  the  trial.”  are  invited  over  to  Pravda 


a  better  job,  the  critics  will  an-  the  trial.”  are  invited  over  to  Pravda 

alyze  what  contributed  to  the  Mr.  Jaffe  noted  that  every  of-  where  an  attempt  is  made  to 

superior  presentation  and  then  Ace  had  a  book  case  in  it.  The  hire  them  away.  Litofhko  told 
the  Pravda  writer  will  be  in-  oas®  in  the  office  of  the  Powers  me  that  it  is  the  dream  of  most 

formed  that  he  fell  down  on  the  trial  writer  contained  books  on  Russian  journalists  to  work  for 

job.  American  history,  maps  and  Pravda.  There  is  some  similar^ 

“The  critics  dissect  the  con-  other  volumes  of  reference  ma-  ity,  though,  between  .\merican 
tent  of  every  article  in  Pravda,  terial.  Mr.  Jaffe  noticed  the  ab-  and  Russian  newspaper  tieups 
paragraph  by  paragraph.  Mr.  sence  of  typewriters  in  many  with  schools.  Russian  joumal- 
Lithofhko  told  me  ‘We  don’t  offices.  Apparently,  the  majority  ism  schools  do  send  students  to 
like  to  make  mistakes  at  Prav-  of  Pravda  journalists  prefer  to  Pravda  for  on  the  job  training 
da.  Our  readers  are  very  criti-  write  their  stories  in  long  hand,  and  if  they  show  promise  they 
cai.  If  a  correspondent  makes  a  One  of  the  reporters  told  Mr.  are  hired.” 

iSo<l'’Lau”e'Er'‘co»S'wri“ 

down  the  flow  of  ideas  faster.  Mr.  Jaffe  also  toured  the 
Outeide  Writers  Out  of  150  writers  and  edi-  newsnaner’s  tnammnth  nrintia* 


of  Pravda  journalists  prefer  to  Pravda  for  on  the  job  training 
write  their  stories  in  long  hand,  and  if  they  show  promise  they 
One  of  the  reporters  told  Mr.  are  hired.” 


Jaffe  he  preferred  the  old  in..  m 

method  because  he  could  write  Mammoth  Printing  Plant 

down  the  flow  of  ideas  faster.  Mr.  Jaffe  also  toured  the 
Out  of  150  writers  and  edi-  newspaper’s  mammoth  printing 
tors  there  are  about  50  women  plant  which  occupies  an  area  of 


Mr  Tnffe  was  that  .50  axe  auwux  wei.iei.  piant  wnicn  occupies  an  area  ol 

nercent  of  Pravda  is  written  bv  Pravda  staff.  “Some  of  about  three  blocks.  It  is  located 

its  own  staff  -  50  nercent  bv  out-  journalists  are  women,”  behind  Pravda  but  connects 

?de  ne^soAs  The  oJteMe  >^ith  the  newspaper  building.  In 

writ.er.i^or  fre'elancers  are  sne-  on  stories  that  have  to  have  the  addition  to  Pravda,  the  plant 
■OTiters,  or  freelancers,  are  spe-  touch.”  (“Sort  of  like  also  publishes  Konsomolskava 

mahsts  in  whatever  subj^t  ^  Russian  sob  sister,”  Mr.  Jaffe  Pravda  and  Soviet  Union,  a  pic- 
Pr^da  wants  to  cover,  whether  remarked).  Only  10-15  women  torial  magazine  published  in 

^  Sve^al  la^uages  "^and  soTd  I 
mainder  of  the  distaff  Side  work  many  countries  throughout  the 
thT7?t  Letters  department  or  on  world.  Pravda  itself  is  printed 

tlmt  It  would  like  to  publish  an  Library  staff  researching  in  18  cities  in  Russia  from  mats 

article  on  the  ^wth  of  science  f^^ts.  that  are  flown  out  every  night, 

in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  paper  7},^  average  Pravda  writer-  “With  the  exception  of  pic- 
goes  in  search  of  a  specialist,  journalist  earns  about  2200  tures  of  Lenin  seen  hanging 
The  special  articles  are  plan-  rubles  a  month.  It’s  difficult  to  everywhere  and  the  remarkable 
ned  well  in  advance  of  a  specific  precisely  translate  this  sum  into  number  of  women  in  this  de- 
date.  After  the  wnter  is  cho^n  American  dollars.  The  average  partment,  the  plant  looks  like 
he  IS  in^ted  to  a  board  meeting  tourist  exchange  rate  is  ten  any  other,”  Mr.  Jaffe  observed, 
where  he  is  encouraged  to  air  rubles  to  the  dollar  but  Russians  “About  94  nercent  of  the  work- 
his  ide^  as  to  how  the  article  apparently  get  a  better  break  e^Tthe  pTant  are  women,  «- 
should  be  written  and  suj^st  than  that.  cept  in  the  press  room  where 

other  Ideas  for  future  article.  addition  to  the  above  aver-  the  majority  are  men.  However, 

We  strive  for  fresh  ideas  ^  y^^g  salary,  the  Pravda  even  here  women  work, 

cause  we  do  compete  with  writer  gets  extra  fees  for  spe-  “The  typesetters  are  mostly 
^vestia  and  Konsomolskaya,  gjai  articles;  the  amount  de-  young  women.  The  foreman  told 
Litofhko  told  his  visitor.  pendent  upon  the  length  of  the  me:  ‘We  consider  women  more 
•  build-  article  and  where  it  is  played,  useful  than  men  on  these  ma- 

ing  Mr.  Jaffe  met  and  spoke  Writers  are  also  permitted  to  chines.  They  are  more  accurate 
with  a  number  of  writers,  many  freelance,  even  to  the  extent  of  and  do  not  make  as  many  mis- 
of  whom  spoke  English.^  He  selling  material  to  opposition  takes.’  In  another  section  I  saw 
communicated  with  other  jour-  newspapers.  Pravda  writers,  for  over  100  girls  packing  Chinese 
nalists  through  the^  interpreter  example,  can  and  often  do  sell  language  copies  of  Soviet  Union, 
who  accompanied  him  through-  articles  to  the  paper’s  closest  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
out  the  tour.  competition,  Izvestia.  copies  were  being  packaged. 


ers  in  the  plant  are  women,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  press  room  where 
the  majority  are  men.  However, 


age  base  salary,  the  Pravda  even  here  women  work, 
writer  gets  extra  fees  for  spe-  “The  typesetters  are  mostly 
cial  articles ;  the  amount  de-  young  women.  The  foreman  told 
pendent  upon  the  length  of  the  me:  ‘We  consider  women  more 


out  the  tour. 

“I  walked  down  wide  corri¬ 
dors  which  had  offices  on  either 
side,”  Mr.  Jaffe  recalled.  “Every 


Regular  Pay 


copies  were  being  packaged. 
These  girls  also  wrap  for  dis¬ 
tribution  copies  of  other  maga- 


One  writer  told  Mr.  Jaffe  zj"es  which  are  not  printed  at 


journalist- writer  had  his  own  that  with  his  regular  Pravda  Pravda  plant. 


spacious  office  with  either  a  pay,  fees  for  special  articles  and  “Their  linecasting  machines 
radio  or  television  set,  a  desk,  freelance  income,  he  often  made  come  from  all  over  the  world.  I 
chairs,  couch  and  book  cases,  as  much  as  5,000  rubles  or  saw  two  American  Linotypes 
The  roo^  were  simply  adorn-  roughly  $600  a  month.  (A  TASS  which  are  strictly  used  for 
ed;  spacious  but  austere.  correspondent  in  New  York  said  headlines.  The  foreman  also  was 

“Most  of  the  writers  I  met  this  could  be  understood  as  proud  of  two,  new  U.  S.  Tele- 
had  been  foreign  correspondents  being  a  “handsome”  income,  typesetters.  "Three  other  Lino- 
for  Pravda.  One  of  them  had  especially  when  it  is  considered  type  machines  are  used  for  last 
just  returned  from  New  Delhi  that  education  and  medical  care  minute  corrections, 
and  was  now  in  Pravda’s  Asian-  in  Russia  are  provided  free  of  “The  presses  come  from  Rus- 
Afrlcan  department.  Another  charge;  housing  costs  only  a  gia,  England,  Germany  and 
had  been  in  the  Rome  bureau,  token  pajnnent  in  rent;  com-  Switzerland.  They  were  very  ez- 
He’s  now  in  Pravda’s  European  muting  fare  from  a  distance  of  cited  about  the  Swiss  press,  a 
department  and  told  me  that  he  20  miles  outside  Moscow  costs  huge  new  machine  which  was 
only  wanted  to  speak  Italian  roughly  four  cents  a  month) .  just  being  installed  at  the  time 
now  instead  of  Russian.  Mr.  Jaffe  asked  Pravda  of-  I  was  there.  The  Russian  fore- 

“In  one  of  the  offices  I  visited  ficials  how  they  hire  journalists,  man  told  me:  ‘You  see,  we  have 
the  reporter  must  have  been  He  was  told  that  Russian  jour-  peaceful  coexistence  of  presses." 
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Soviet  Press  Prodded  to  Improve  and  Gro>v 


By  Mark  W.  Hopkin» 

Editors  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  feeling  the  pressure  just  as 
heavily  as  factory  managers  to 
turn  out  more  and  better  i)rod- 
ucts,  as  the  second  year  of  the 
U.S.S.R.’s  seven  year  plan  nears 
an  end. 

The  plan  was  drawn  primar¬ 
ily  to  raise  output  of  industrial 
g^s,  but  newspapers  by  virtue 
of  the  Communist  Party’s  cen¬ 
tral  committee  dictate  to  publi¬ 
cize  the  plan,  have  their  own 
goals  to  meet. 

Editors  are  being  prodded  con¬ 
stantly  to  improve  reporting  and 
increase  circulations  of  their 
newspapers,  and  they  seem  to 
be  doing  both,  although  not  at 
the  pace  that  party  leaders 
might  like. 

62  Million  Circulation 

The  seven  year  plan  calls  for 
a  50  percent  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation,  or  about  90  million  news¬ 
papers  in  a  single  press  run  by 
1965.  Circulation  of  Soviet 
newspapers,  from  the  large 
Pravda  (circulation  now  6.3 
million)  to  the  equivalent  of 
country  weeklies,  is  62.3  mil¬ 
lion,  including  6.4  million  copies 
of  collective  farm,  factory,  office 
and  organization  newspapers. 
(Editor’s  Note:  Total  circula¬ 
tion  of  English-language  dailies 
and  non-dailies  in  the  U.S.  ex¬ 
ceeds  78  million.) 

The  seven  year  plan  goal  is 
an  ambitious  one,  considering 
that  by  the  end  of  its  first  year, 
newspaper  circulation  had  gone 
up  not  quite  5  percent,  or  about 
3  million,  and  that  in  the  entire 
last  decade  it  had  lisen  by  less 
than  50  percent. 

The  Communist  Party  also 
has  ordered  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  production 
in  its  48  cellulose  and  paper 
plants.  By  1965,  the  U.S.S.R. 
will  be  making,  if  all  goes  ac- 
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cording  to  plan,  1,000,060  tons 
of  newsprint  a  year  (compared 
with  1,964,131  in  1969  in  the 
United  States).  It  produced 
389,000  tons  in  1958,  just  before 
the  start  of  the  seven  year  plan. 

New  Machinery 

New  machinery  is  expected  to 
boost  production.  So  are  news¬ 
papers,  especially  those  near 
paper  plants,  which  have  been 
criticiz^  for  not  encouraging 
production  as  vigorously  as  they 
should. 

“Paper  must  not  hold  back 
further  development  of  the 
Soviet  press,”  the  newspaper 
editors  have  been  told. 

The  central  press  circulation 
office  in  Moscow  has  already  be¬ 
gun  its  drive  for  1961  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  increased  newsstand 
sales  under  the  slogan:  “In 
every  family  —  newspapers, 
magazines;”  It  has  published 
660,000  copies  of  a  catalogue  of 
Soviet  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  it  has  advised  local 
office  managers  to  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  radio  an¬ 
nouncements  in  the  drive  for 
greater  circulation. 

Advertising  Experiment 

Results  of  a  unique  experi¬ 
ment — for  the  Soviet  Union — 
in  newspaper  advertising  were 
reported  recently  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  advertising  for 
press  circulation.  The  depart¬ 
ment,  now  only  two  years  old, 
spent  11  million  rubles  ($2,750,- 
000)  for  newspaper  advertising 
in  1959. 

Of  that  73,000  rubles  ($18,- 
250)  w'as  spent  in  the  Latvian 
republic  on  advertising  to  pro¬ 
mote  newspaper  and  magazine 
circulations.  Half  that  amount 
was  spent  in  the  Kirgiz  repub¬ 
lic.  'The  results:  At  the  end  of 
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the  year,  there  was  more  than 
twice  the  circulation  per  thou¬ 
sand  persons  in  Latvia  than  in 
Kirgfiz.  In  the  Azerbaidzhan 
republic,  where  there  was  also 
an  $18,250  advertising  budget, 
but  a  disappointing  rise  in  cir¬ 
culations,  ^e  advertising  de¬ 
partment  was  blamed  for  lack 
of  initiative. 

Editors  are  expected  to  do 
their  part  in  the  circulation 
drive  by  putting  out  a  market¬ 
able  product.  One  inducement 
offered  them  and  their  staffs  is 
the  Lenin  prize,  a  high  award 
which  the  Communist  Party 
has  now  decided  to  give  to  jour¬ 
nalists,  as  well  as  scientists,  in¬ 
ventors,  writers  and  artists. 

A  ‘New  Era’ 

Sovetskaya  Pechat,  magazine 
for  journalists,  said  the  decision 
indicated  a  “new  era  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

The  same  magazine  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  articles  ex¬ 
plaining  basic  newspaper  make¬ 
up.  Picture  cropping,  use  of  dif¬ 
ferent  size  headlines  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  and  variety  to  stories, 
and  page  layout  have  been 
covered.  For  Soviet  newspapers, 
which  in  the  past  have  been 
marked  by  conformity,  even  the 
use  of  such  basic  techniques 
would  be  a  significant  innova¬ 
tion. 

The  value  of  photographs  is 
being  stressed  more  and  more 
for  the  benefit  of  editors.  Photo¬ 
correspondents  at  a  national 
meeting  in  Moscow  last  spring 
were  told  that  every  newspaper 
must  have  its  distinctive  for¬ 
mat.  The  implication  for  pho¬ 
tographers  was  that  they  could 
help  develop  their  newspapers’ 
personalities. 

Restrictions  on  Pictures 

Still,  news  photographers  re- 
_  main  within  certain  bounds. 
Pictures  of  workers  happily  at 
their  job,  of  industrial  plants, 
new  apartment  buildings  rising 
in  the  horizon  and  great  halls 
filled  with  delegates  are  favorite 
subjects. 

Sadness,  pity,  hostility  or 
despondency  are  emotions  that 
photographers  seldom  portray 
in  Soviet  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines,  unless  the  subject  is  one 
such  as  United  States  slums. 

The  demand  for  more  attrac¬ 
tive  newspapers  is  supplemented 
with  orders  to  editors  to  get 
closer  to  the  people.  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev’s  comment  a 
year  ago  that  Soviet  newspapers 
were  dull  reflected  concern  that 
editorial  staffs  were  working  in 


a  bureaucratic  vacuum,  isolated 
from  the  readers  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  lead  toward  record  pn>. 
duction  during  the  seven  year 
plan. 

Now,  the  Communist  Party 
has  approved  special  depart¬ 
ments  within  newspapf'rs  made 
up  of  outstanding  workers  and 
farmers,  intellectuals,  and 
party,  government,  trade  union 
and  komsomol  officials.  They 
are  to  help  bring  the  editorial 
staffs  closer  to  the  concerns  of 
the  masses  and  the  party. 

Sources  of  Information 

Editors  also  are  being  urged 
not  to  overlook  their  tens  of 
thousands  of  factory  workers 
and  farmers  who  supply  in¬ 
formation  to  newspapers. 

“The  central  committee  of  the 
party  has  decided  that  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  press  of  foundation 
among  the  masses  is  the  most 
significant  method  to  further  its 
improvement.”  The  theme  is 
not  new,  but  recognition  by 
Soviet  leaders  that  the  press 
has  drifted  away  from  its 
readers  is. 


Thomson  Bond 
Issue  Oflfered 

Montreal 

A  new  issue  of  $4,000,000 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Limited, 
6%  first  mortgage  sinking  fund 
bonds,  1960  series,  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  a  syndicate  of  invest¬ 
ment  dealers  headed  by  Wood, 
Gundy  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  bonds  are 
to  be  dated  Nov.  1,  1960,  will 
mature  on  Nov.  1,  1980.  'They 
are  offered  at  100  and  accrued 
interest. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
either  directly  or  through  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies,  has  a  group 
of  28  papers  from  Charlotte¬ 
town,  Pidnce  Edward  Island,  to 
Nanaimo,  B.  C.,  and  include* 
19  in  Ontario,  4  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  2  each  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
one  in  Quebec. 

Since  October  1966  the  com¬ 
pany’s  capital  expenditures  have 
amounted  to  approximately  $6,- 
600,000.  This  amount  includes 
the  purchase  of  10  newspaper* 
and  the  continuing  development 
of  plant  and  properties. 


nicea  i^TaTes  siums.  ^ 

.and  for  more  attrac-  FoundaUon  Gift 
apers  is  supplemented  DenvB 

rs  to  editors  to  get  Miss  Helen  G.  Bonfils,  secre- 
the  people.  Premier  tary-treasurer  of  the  Denvtr 
rushchev’s  comment  a  Post,  has  announced  a  donation 
(lat  Soviet  newspapers  of  $50,000  to  the  Mile  Hi|^ 
reflected  concern  that  United  Fund  from  the  Freder- 
taffs  were  w'orking  in  ick  G.  Bonfils  Foundation. 
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Which  new  Goss  Headliner  U  i 


right  for  you? 


Take  a  closer  look  at  these  two  new  Goss 
Headliner®  presses— surprises  are  in  store. 

You  expected  the  Headliner  Mark  II  to  he 
something  special,  but  it’s  even  more.  Here’s 
why:  New  faster  color  change— faster  than  you 
can  lead  a  web.  New  balanced  drive.  New  cen¬ 
tralized  controls.  New  bonus  space  for  the  press¬ 
man.  Easier,  simpler,  quieter  operation.  Tre¬ 
mendous  built-in  reserves.  And  that’s  just  the 
start.  70,000  p.p.h. 

The  renowned  Headliner  Mark  I,  long  popular 
with  leading  publishers,  now  offers  many  im¬ 
provements  in  added  efficiency  and  economies. 
New  simplified  controls.  New  fountain  and  ink¬ 
feeding  arrangement  with  Micrometric  feed  roller 
and  semi-automatic  roller  sockets.  New,  faster 
reversing  .  .  .  smoother  operation.  All  important 
features  worth  looking  into.  60,000  p.p.h. 

Let’s  evaluate  whether  it’s  time  for  new  Goss 
Headliners,  and  which  one  will  offer  the  greatest 
profit-making  possibilities  for  your  operation— 
at  lowest  operating  cost. 

Get  in  touch  with  Goss. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


Walters  Named 
Executive  Editor 


W1U.IAM  Rice,  ClevtUmd 
(Ohio)  Press — suburban  desk  to 
general  assignment.  Danib, 
Sabol — from  police  beat  to  sab- 
urbs. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  named  John  S.  Wal¬ 
ters  executive  editor  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union  and  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal. 

A.  B.  Manning,  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Walters,  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
morning  Times-Union,  and  E. 
G.  Henson,  also  a  former  assist¬ 
ant  to  Mr.  Walters,  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Journal. 

Jerald  E.  Hanks,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  moves  up  to 
city  editor  of  the  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gene  C.  Brown,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  U.  S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  district  office  here. 
Richard  Bussard  was  appointed 
assistant  city  editor  and  A.  A. 
Frederickson  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  Women’s  News  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Journal  and  Times- 
Union. 


Nancy  Shaw  has  been  named  chil¬ 
dren’s  footwear  editor  of  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS,  followi^  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Rose  Danikian.  Miss 
Shaw  has  been  an  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  on  the  paper’s  staff  since 
July,  1960. 


Cecil  Moyhi,  former  copy 
editor,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
— to  editorial  page. 


Larry  Kimball,  sports  writer, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Preso-Aa 
assistant  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  University  of  Vermont 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
news  men  who  will  be  traveling  to 
various  trade  functions  next  week 
include;  Isadore  Barmash,  editor, 
who  will  join  Miami  bureau  chief, 
Larry  Cafiero,  in  covering  the  50lli 
annual  convention  of  the  Southern 
Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn.,  Nov. 
16-20,  at  the  Americana  Hotel,  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach;  and  Stanley  Slom, 
furniture  editor,  who  will  attend  the 
sales  conference  of  the  National 
Assn,  of  Furniture  Manufacturers 
at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Nov.  15-18. 


Anne  Marie  Dm’AL,  former 
reporter,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal  and  the  AP  in 
Albany  and  Troy — to  Niagara 
,  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  city  desk. 


Calvin  Mayne 


temporary’  Society  CalVin  MayilC  Te^fmeTociety  edltoTK 

Editor  Retires  Rochester  N.  Y.  (Ill-)  Register  Repuhlio— 

Louisville,  Ky.  Chief  Editorial  Writer  Calvin  ^  department  and  city 

The  little  lady  who  came  to  Ma^e  of  the  Rochester  Times-  desk,  Times-Union. 
stay  six  weeks  has  retired  after  Union  has  been  promoted  to  as-  *  *  * 

1 5  years  as  society  editor  of  the  sociate  editor  of  the  Gannett  EtoNALD  H.  Webster,  former 
Courier- Journal.  evening  newspaper.  He  will  have  busiiiess  ^itor,  Palo  Alto 

Mrs.  Helen  Burnett  first  came  responsibility,  under  Editor-Pub-  (Calif.)  Times — to  news  and 
to  the  newspaper  when  her  Usher  Paul  Miller,  for  the  con-  public  affairs  department, 
daughter,  Adelaide,  a  summer  tent  of  its  editorial  page.  KCBS,  San  Francisco, 

worker  in  the  society  depart-  Mr.  Mayne,  who  has  served  ♦  *  * 

ment  urged  her  to  fill  the  society  as  chief  ^itorial  writer  since  Sherry  Benson,  assistant  so- 
editor  job,  then  vacant,  for  six  last  April,  is  an  Air  Force  vet-  ciety  editor,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
weeks.  eran  of  World  War  II  and  a  Advertiser  —  resigned.  Suc- 

Mrs.  Burnett  and  her  husband  1948  graduate  of  Ohio  State  ceeded  by  Danielle  Harkis, 
(Judge  Gilbert  Burnett)  have  University,  where  he  was  elected  Angie  Russell,  secretary  to 
four  children.  Adelaide,  who  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  editor-in- 
started  Mrs.  Burnett’s  career.  Kappa,  scholastic  honor  frater-  chief — resigned.  Succeeded  by 
is  now  Mrs.  Phelan  C.  Hawn  of  nity.  Gwen  Foster. 

New  Orleans.  He  entered  newspaper  work 

as  a  reporter  on  the  Detroit 

Limprecht  Promoted 

^  ester  Times-Union  news  staff 


Lynn  Hudson,  of  the  New  York 
news  staff  of  METALWORKING 
NEWS,  and  Ladd  Kuzela,  of  Fair- 
child’s  Los  Angeles  bureau,  have 
been  assigned  to  cover  the  1960 
Western  Engineering  Conference  & 
Elxhibit  of  the  American  Society  of 
Tool  &  Manufacturing  Engineers  in 
Los  Angeles,  Nov.  14-18.  Confer¬ 
ences  will  be  held  at  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Hotel  and  the  exhibit  will  be 
staged  at  the  Sports  Arena. 


Jack  Robertson,  Fairchild’s  bureau 
chief  in  Dallas,  will  spend  the  week 
of  Nov.  14  in  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  company  conferring 
with  executives  and  editors  of  the 
eight  Fairchild  publications.  Ed 
Giffin,  newly  appointed  Chattanooga 
bureau  chief,  spent  two  days  of 
last  week  in  New  York  meeting 
with  company  officials. 


One  of  a  series  of  regional  editorial 
meetings  of  FairchUd  news  cor¬ 
respondents  was  held  Nov.  11  in 
Detroit.  The  meeting,  attended  by 
Fairchild  stringers  throughout  the 
State  of  Michigan,  was  presided 
over  hy  Henry  Zwirner,  midwest 
director,  and  Stuart  Hanger,  De¬ 
troit  bureau  chief. 


Stamp  Book  Cited 


Pvbtl$h9r$  of 

Doily  Nowft  Rocord,  Womon't  Woor  Doily, 
Hofno  Fumi»hin9s  Doily,  Supormorkot  Nows, 
Mon's  Woor,  Foolwoor  Nows,  Diroctorios, 
Mofolworking  Nows,  Eloctronic  Nows,  Books. 


Head  ‘Copy  Boy’ 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Press  has  a 
new  head  “copy  boy” — Harriet 
Peters.  She  directs  a  staff  of  12 
young  men  and  women.  Harriet, 
who  is  22,  came  to  the  Press 
from  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Ohio. 


Real  Estate  Editors’ 

Awards  Are  Posted 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Winners  in  the  1960  awards 
program  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Real  Estate  Editors 
were  announced  Nov.  12  by 

E.  D.  Alexander,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  awards  chair¬ 
man. 

In  the  “Best  Home  Section” 
contest,  first  prize  winner  was 
the  Miami  Herald's  entry,  edited 
by  Fred  Sherman.  He  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  check  for  $60,  and  a 
certificate.  Second  prize  was 
won  by  the  Cleveland  Press  and 
Jim  Chandler,  its  Home  Maga¬ 
zine  editor.  Honorable  mention 
went  to  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News  and  Wanda  Wil¬ 
son,  home  furnishings  editor. 

“Best  Real  Estate  Section” 
award  was  won  by  the  Miami 
News  and  Ben  Schneider,  real 
estate  editor.  Second  was  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  section 
edited  by  A1  Johns.  Honorable 
mentions  were  given  to  the 
Miami  Herald  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  Journal. 

Best  real  estate  news  feature  press  copydesk  to  sports  desk,  phia  (Pa.)  Sunday  Bulletin  — 
was  judged  to  be  that  of  Daniel  Harry  G.  Head — to  Express  named  as  a  “Distinguished 

F.  O’Leary  of  the  Philadelphia  copydesk.  Daughter  of  Pennsylvania”. 

Bulletin.  Second  prize  went  to  a 
series  of  stories  by  Charles 
Hubb,  Martin  Hogan  Jr.  and 
Allan  Heim,  all  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer.  A1  Johns,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  won  third  prize. 


E.  Marion  Sexton — to  editor 
of  the  Hawaiian  Reporter,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  Friel,  re¬ 
signed. 


Ken  Manning,  35,  formerly 
with  advertising  staff,  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times — to  ad- 
vertising  manager,  Cupetino 
(Calif.)  Courier,  succeeding 
TO  SPORTS  POST  —  Edwin  H.  DiCK  WATKINS,  resigned. 

Brandt  Jr.,  a  nwmber  of  the  *  *  • 

Baltimoro  (Md.)  Sun.  was  named  RVAN  C.  SANDERS,  head  of  the 
to  new  position  of  executive  spoHs  ^rt  and  photographic  depart- 

nient,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
g,n,an.P,lot.  N-  Cox.  who  married  to  JAYNE  Elli- 

‘he 

Pilot  staff  and  will  continue  to  Sunday  magazine. 


^  ABOUT  ^ 

FOUR  OR  FIVE 

iitof  &  PubUsherSi 

«AG0X  ^ 


;ilM!  WHEN  DID 
I  YOU  DIG  UF  THIS 
FINE  REPORT  ? 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . Zone ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  tlOM 


Personals 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


Albert  Skaggs  —  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  AP  Bureau  suc¬ 
ceeding  Lynne  Brannen,  re¬ 
signed. 

*  m  * 

Stuart  Robertson,  former 
managing  editor,  Culver  City 
(Cal.)  Star-News  —  to  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Evening  Tribune 
news  desk.  Hugh  Brown,  form¬ 
er  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib- 
une  copy  reader — to  copy  desk, 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune. 
Ralph  Manning,  former  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-HeraM  reporter, 
to  general  assignment  staff,  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune, 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Humphreys  — 
from  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
staff  to  vicepresident  of  Thomas 
J.  Deegan  (3o.,  Inc.,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  in  the  Paris  office. 

«  «  « 

Yvonne  Eaton — to  woman’s 
department,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  from  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 


Weaver  New  M.E. 

Of  Daily  Inter  Lake 

Kalispell,  Mont. 

Joe  Caraher,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Inter  Lake  here,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
Jack  Weaver  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  replacing  Dean  Krenz. 

Mr.  Krenz,  who  had  held  the 
position  since  September  1958, 
left  to  become  wire  editor  and 
Sunday  magazine  editor  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald- 
News. 

Mr.  Weaver,  who  has  been 
news  editor  of  the  Inter  Lake 
since  last  spring,  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  that  position  by  Ken 
Clark. 

• 

Press  and  Athletic 
Oubs  Will  Combine 

Cincinnati 

Directors  of  Cuvier  Press  and 
Cincinnati  Athletic  Clubs  have 
approved  their  merger,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Shiel  Dunsker,  president 
of  the  former  grroup.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
sker,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  tbe  Post  &  Times-Star, 
said  the  total  1800  members 
would  use  the  CAC  building  and 
Cuvier’s  home  would  be  rented. 
L.  Roy  Leonard,  Cuvier  man¬ 
ager  since  1933,  will  retire  Jan. 
1.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Norman  G.  Norman. 

• 

R.  B.  Zamaria,  cam,  Fuller¬ 
ton  (Calif.)  News  Tribune — to 
vicepresident  of  the  Southern 
California  Classified  Ad  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 


Grateful  Teachers 

Baltimore 
Neil  H.  Swanson,  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  editor  for  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  been  honored  with  a 
citation  from  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers  Association  for 
his  work  in  compiling  and 
writing  the  Sunday  American 
Notebook,  which  each  week  pro¬ 
vides  a  breakdown  of  major 
news  for  students.  It  has  been 
used  in  classrooms  in  Baltimore 
since  1958. 


From  Chile  to  Peru 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  announced  that 
Thomas  J.  Stone,  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  for  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador 
and  Bolivia,  will  move  his  base 
of  operations  from  Santiago  to 
Lima,  Peru.  Frank  N.  Manitzas, 
an  AP  World  Service  editor  in 
New  York,  has  been  assigned  to 
Santiago  as  correspondent  in 
Chile. 

• 

In  Sales  Promotion 

Robert  A.  Wilt,  formerly  with 
Chilton  trade  publications,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  sales 
promotion  director  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  and  all  of  its 
associated  publications. 

• 

Alan  Kingston  —  from  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Department  to  Travel 
Department,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail. 

«  «  « 

John  A.  Kueht,  managing 
editor  of  Military  Market  and 
Government  Buying  magazine 
—  to  editor  of  Club  Executive, 
a  new  trade  monthly.  Both  mag¬ 
azines  are  published  by  Army 
Times  Publishing  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

John  K.  Linser,  manager  of 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Van  Wert  (Ohio)  Times- 
BuUetin  —  to  manager  of 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Port  Clinton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

*  «  * 

Al  Topel,  former  reporter, 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler 
and  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Daily  News — ^to  reporter  and 
feature  writer,  Pompano  Beach 
(Fla.)  Town  News. 

«  *  « 

H.  Wilbert  Quick,  former 
managing  editor.  Three  Rivers 
(Mich.)  Commercial  —  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  as  a 
copy  editor. 

*  *  * 

Harold  C.  Effland,  associate 
editor,  Kingwood  (W.  Va.)' 

Preston  County  Journal — to  edi¬ 
tor,  Keyser  (W.  Va.)  Mineral 
County  Daily  News. 


Harry  B.  Gramm 
Dies;  Former 
Cullen  Associate 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Harry  Brunner  Gramm,  71, 
since  1964  president  and  later 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Journal  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Hamilton 
Journal-News,  died  Oct.  29  at 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Mr.  Gramm  had  been  in  fail¬ 
ing  health  the  past  year. 

All  but  a  few  early  years  of 
Mr.  Gramm’s  life  were  spent  in 
newspaper  work  in  the  field  of 
advertising.  For  32  years,  he 
was  eastern  manager,  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  City  office  of 
the  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  50  newspapers 
in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gramm  was  bom  at  Mt. 
Joy,  Pennsylvania,  Jan.  15,  1889. 
The  family  home  soon  afterward 
was  established  in  Philadelphia. 

At  an  early  age,  Mr.  Gramm 
was  employed  by  the  John  Wana- 
maker  Co. 

Mr.  Gramm  was  offered  a  sales 
position  with  the  Main  Belting 
Co.,  and  traveled  extensively. 
John  W.  Cullen,  general  sales 
manager,  appointed  Mr.  Gramm 
sales  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Main  'Co. 

This  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Gramm’s  first  association  in 
newspaper  work.  The  Robert  E. 
Ward  Co.,  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  for  newspapers,  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  Cullen  and  Mr. 
Gramm  became  Eastern  man¬ 
ager. 

The  Ward  Company,  soon 
thereafter,  became  the  John  W. 
Cullen  Co.,  and  the  Ohio  Select 
List  came  into  being. 

Mr.  Gramm  resigned  as  East¬ 
ern  manager  for  the  Cullen  Co. 
in  December,  1953. 

On  January  7,  1964,  Mr. 
Gramm  was  elected  a  director 
and  president  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  and  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Journal-News,  with  Mrs. 
Gramm  publisher  and  board 
chairman. 

Mr.  Gramm  is  survived  by  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Ethelyne  Gard 
Gramm,  of  Hamilton;  one 
brother,  Joseph  N.  Gramm,  of 
Philadelphia;  one  daughter  by 
a  previous  marriage,  Mrs.  Bruce 
(Joyce)  Todd,  of  Rochester, 
Michigan,  and  three  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

*  «  * 

Ralph  Bolander  Olson,  59, 
former  night  club  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner,  and  more  recently  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the 
Living  for  Young  Homemakers 
magazine;  Nov.  3. 


Obituary 


PE31RY  Ball,  62,  manager  of 
the  public  service  (lei)artmeiit  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune' 
Nov.  1.  ’ 

«  *  * 

John  F.  Metzgar,  79,  fomer- 
ly  manager  of  the  photographic 
department  of  the  Wide  World 
news  photo  service  when  it  was 
a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Oct.  19. 

*  «  * 

Moshe  Duchovny,  59,  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  the  Day-Jewith 
Journal,  Yiddish-language  daily, 
Nov.  2. 

*  *  * 

Major  Claud  Pascoe,  former 
city  editor,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Doily 
Star;  Oct.  28. 

«  «  * 

Henry  Martyn  Paynteb  HI, 
61,  formerly  a  reporter  with  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  American,  the 
New  York  Journal,  an  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  and 
financial  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Post;  Nov.  1. 

*  *  * 

Victor  Rehm,  72,  former  at¬ 
torney,  market  news  reporter 
and  livestock  editor  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Daily  News;  Nov.  2. 

*  •  • 

Milly  Bennett,  64,  formcriy 
a  reporter  with  the  Honolulu 
(Haw.)  .Advertiser,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News,  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  Nov.  6. 
r  *  * 

Alvin  S.  Hammon,  70,  re¬ 
porter,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Nov.  2. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Cox 
Dies  in  Bedroom  Fire 

Dayton,  0. 

Inhalation  of  smoke  in  a  bed¬ 
room  fire  at  her  home  here  was 
fatal  Nov.  6  to  Mrs.  Margaretta 
Cox,  70,  widow  of  James  M.  Cox, 
former  Governor  of  Ohio,  Demo¬ 
cratic  Presidential  candidate  in 
1920,  and  publisher  of  a  group 
of  newspapers.  Mr.  Cox  died  in 
1957. 

Mrs.  Cox  was  supporting  the 
Kennedy- Johnson  ticket  in  the 
election.  She  and  the  late  Gov¬ 
ernor  were  married  in  1917. 
James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  of  Miami, 
who  heads  the  newspaper-broad¬ 
casting  operations,  and  John  W. 
Cox  of  Baltimore  were  sons  of  j 
Gov.  Cox  by  a  former  marriage.  | 
• 

Labor  Reporter  Dies 

Daniel  J.  Dillon,  62,  a  labor 
reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York  since  1942, 
died  Nov.  7  after  a  brief  illness. 
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Jet  inspection  is  a  continuous  process  at  Air  France.  It 
starts  before  a  jet  takes  off.  Continues  in  the  air.  Begins 
again  after  it  lands.  Gets  progressively  more  extensive 
during  regular  checkups  after  every  50,  200  and  2,000 
hours  of  flight.  By  the  time  an  Air  France  Jet  has  flown 
5,000  hours,  an  incredible  200,000  man-hours  will  have 
been  spent  on  its  care. 

During  this  time,  every  part  has  been  rigorously  tested 
by  expert  technicians,  using  the  most  delicate  equipment. 
Accurate  records,  showing  the  complete  life  history  of 
every  part,  are  constantly  examined.  Replacements  are 


made  automatically,  long  before  the  need  for  such  main¬ 
tenance  is  ever  apparent. 

This  scientifically  planned,  preventive  overhaul  is  the 
thing  you  never  think  about.  You’re  too  captivated  by  the 
authentic  French  atmosphere  aboard  your  flight... too 
interested  in  the  superb  French  cuisine,  the  impeccable 
French  service. 

But  continuous  inspections  and  scientific  maintenance 
are  always  there  behind  the  scenes.  Smoothing  the  way 
every  moment  for  your  greater  enjoyment  of  that  world- 
famous  service  that  is  France  aloft— Air  France! 


AIR^PRANCE  JET 


THE  JET  INSPECTION  THAT  NEVER  ENDS 


MWT"  W  W  t  *  m  things  fixed  by  the  next  week,  basis  of  the  newspaper  with  an 

#  and  we’ve  learned  the  inevitable  average  weekly  pr.ss  run  of 

M.  Wr  y  lesson  that  only  the  best  is  good  4,500 — 6,000  copies  We  expect 

*'  enough.”  to  use  it  for  an  inert  ised  volume 

of  conunercial  printing  as  well « 

MARRIAGE  TO  WATCH  One-Day  Run  Mason  Rossiter  Smith,  Inc., 

.  ,  ,  ■  j,  XT  1  *-ii  '4-  *  *.  4.  -I  _  4.  As  presently  produced,  the  publisher  explained,  handles 

In  celebra^on  of  N^ational  sti  1  pemit  Tribunlpress  is  made  up  as  a  large  volume  of  all  kinds  of 

Newspaper  Week  which  com-  unload  at  the  unloading  dock,  ^  commercial  work,  Ixith  letter 

,N  ataged  web  ojtset  newaPapeT  press  7n  SSTreS  dfrlr;  ear  „„ 

r"  TerfoS' 2T;  ibTjuSLTS.a'^ielirr'sJ" 

iit^u  ^  „„„„  lag  on  the  size  of  the  edition,  puDiicaiions  neia  —  other 

Occasion  was  final  completion  s^ed  to  pe^ite^y  access  the  whole  edition  is  now  printed  newspapers,  magazines,  house 
of  the  new  printing  and  pub-  from  the  newsprint  storage  „itoe.ether  on  a  sinirle  momine-  organs,  etc.  in  our  own  area  as 
lishing  plant  operated  by  Mason  room  at  the  rear  directly  to  the  The  news  and  advertising  de^  well  as  elsewhere  in  this  state” 
Rossiter  Smith,  Inc.,  in  what  press,  with  large  enough  motor  Mr.  Smith  said.  ’ 

Editor  Mason  Rossiter  Smith  and  adequate  space  for  install-  ^^^ly  Monda^  and  For  the  week  of  "open  house” 

describes  as  a  “hopefully  happy  mg  of  additional  units  later  on.  ^ach  section  events,  the  Tribun^Press  ran 

marriage  of  letterpress  and  off-  Tuesday  afternoon.  a  36-page  newspaper,  including- 

set  pr^esses  .  On  page-size  sheets  ruled  to  complimentary  advertising  from 

In  the  desi^  and  planning  Composition  is  presently  a  indicate  borders  of  the  11-em  local  business  concerns  as  well 
stege  since  mid-1959,  construe-  combination  of  cold  and  hot  columns  and  spaces  between  as  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
tion  began  early  in  April  1960  type.  A  Ludlow,  and  Elrod  and  (column  rules  having  been  of  printing  equipment  and  mate- 
and  was  completed  during  the  a  C-r  and  G-4  Intertype  were  eliminated),  repro  proofs  from  rials.  One  four-page  section  was 
“o^n  house”  w^k.  retained  from  the  former  oper-  hot  metal  body  type,  headlines,  i"  color. 

The  new  plant  consists  of  an  ation,  and  a  Justo-Writer  and  -tc  and  final  nroof"?  from  the 

older  three-sto]^  brick  building  Davidson  Pro-Type  have  been  Justo-Writer  are  pasted  up. 
with  about  3,000  square  feet  on  added.  A  Vandercook  Universal  Except  where  reproduction 

the  main  fioor  together  with  a  i  proof  press  was  also  installed  proofs  are  not  supplied  by  the  THTIRSDATA 

new  one-story  fireproof  concrete  for  repro  proofs  from  hot  metal,  advertiser  no  stereotvne  work  x  i.  .rt. 

block  addition  at  tl«  side  ^  In  editions  printed  since  the  . . . . . . 

rear,  totalling  about  5,000  new  plant  was  occupied  early  ^  supermarket  ad,  for  example, 

more.  .  .  in  September,  both  hot  and  cold  consists  merely  of  pasting  the  LONGEVITY  —  The  Fort  Ben- 

The  entire  Plant  is  sprm-  “body  type”  from  the  Intertypes  proof  on  the  page,  then  pasting  ton  (Mont.)  River  Press  has 

klered  throughout  (a  saving  of  and  Justo-Writer  have  been  jn  corrections  set  up  either  on  started  its  81st  year  of  publica- 

$2,500  per  year  m  insurance)  ,  mixed  together  experimentally,  the  Pro-Type  cold  type  machine  tion,  having  first  appeared  on 
piped  for  television  and  “Interestingly  enough,”  Edi-  or  from  hot  type  on  Ludlow  or  the  Montana  scene  Oct  26, 
equipped  with  a  sound  system  tor  Smith  points  out,  “while  our  intertype.  1880,  during  the  bustling  steam- 

providing  background  music  readers  were  prompt  to  note  a  ..We  still  have  our  melting  ship  trade.  Only  three  Mon- 
throughout  offices  and  shop.  marked  improvement  in  our  furnace,  pig  moulds,  full  page  tana  newspapers  have  been 
On  a  street  in  which  power  photography  as  reproduced  on  casting  box,  etc.,  “Mr.  Smith  around  longer,  and  the  Virginia 

and  telephone  lines  dis-  the  Suburban,  few  people  at  points  out,  “and  I  doubt  that  we  City  Madisonian,  founded  in 

figure  appearance  of  the  build-  first  seemed  to  pay  much  atten-  eygj.  gjyg  them  up  entirely.  1873,  is  the  only  older  weekly 

mgs,  the  Tribune-Press  plant  tion  to  the  mixture  of  body  But  our  advertisers  have  been  paper, 

alone  receives  its  power  and  types  on  the  same  page.  most  cooperative  in  supplying  *  •  ♦ 

telephone  service  through  con-  “But  after  three  or  four  proofs  instead  of  mats— actual-  NEW  REPORTER  —  Charles 
buried  deep  underground,  weeks,  we  began  to  get  ques-  jy^  of  course,  this  saves  th^m  E.  Seel,  publisher  of  the  Atlan- 
The  entire  plant  is  intercon-  tions  —  and  finally  complaints,  money,  too.”  tic  City  (N.J.)  Reporter  and 

nect^  by  an  intercom  system  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  Pasting  is  accomplished  with  Boardwalk  Reporter,  has 
combing  with  the  telephone.  objection  to  the  tj^  face  itself,  both  rubber  cement  and  wax  started  the  South  Jersey  Shop- 

M  the  rear  is  a  black-topped  but  they  don  t  like  mixing  it  adhesive,  on  special  waist-high  ping  Reporter,  with  a  controlled 

st^-and-|Customer  parking  lot  up’.  ~  ,  bght  tables  designed  and  built  circulation  of  30,000  mailed  to 

and  loading  area  la^  enough  Noting  that  offset  inks  are  by  the  staff.  every  home  on  Absecon  Island 

to  accomodate  about  30  cars  and  more  expensive  than  news  inks  The  photographic  process  of  and  other  communities  within  a 

used  for  l^te^ress,  the  Gouv-  “shooting:”  each  pagre,  touching  10-mile  radius  of  the  resort 
■  f publisher  reralls  that  ^p  ^be  negative  and  finally  every  Tuesday.  The  Atlantic 

havii^  done  w  well  with  our  burning  it  into  two-page  alumi-  City  Reporter  is  sold  on  news- 
aiicTDAI  IA'C  throe  editions  —  the  ph(>  ^um  plates  follows.  'These  are  stands  Friday  and  the  Board- 

w  O  I  iV  r\  L  I  O  tographic  ropi^uction  was  al-  applied  to  the  press  and  pro-  walk  Reporter  goes  free  to  ho- 
c  -I*  u/  UL  ^  photographic  pi^t  Auction  begins  —  at  the  rate  tels  and  restaurants  on  Thurs- 

txpanding  W  ealth  m  clanty  —  we  decided  to  try  gf  i2,000  per  hour.  day. 

Offers  OoDOrf unifies  ,  ^  There  are  two  darkrooms—  *  *  * 

u  1.  ^  small  one  for  the  news  depart-  TWICE  AS  GOOD  —  Rowley 
inveatigate  the  development*  T"  ^  fourth  edition  was  what  ^ent,  and  a  larger  installation  Publications  of  Northeast  Ohio 

that  are  taking  place  —  In-  expected  to  produce  on  fQj.  offset.  This  includes  a  24"  announced  on  Oct.  24  its  entry 

d^^S'kl^h 'Sun'dart  Wotehy’^LcTpo^^  ihot^^c  ^enro  verti^l  camera  and  de-  into  the  twice-weekly  newspa- 

ot  living,  and  the  mounting  i  Wotcny  anu  pwr  pnotograpnic  ydoping  sinks  large  enough  to  per  field.  The  first  Monday  issue 

S^Mm^thanro^ratln®.;  ■  Readers  com-  handle  full  page  negatives,  a  of  the  Mentor  Monitor  made  its 

and  have  $600,000, oooTnveated  i  o>^ee,  but  we  got  ijgbt  table  for  retouching,  and  debut  on  that  date — a  complete 

in  Australia.  |  a  Nu-Arc  flip-top  plate  maker  surprise  to  all  readers  and  ad- 

J'**’  •"•fkaHog.  !  for  two-page  plates.  vertisers.  Ads  were  picked  up 

arti  ia  Autr^ia  raa"J' "  ^  I  '^be  bindery  department  in-  from  the  prior  Thursday’s  reg- 

_  I  eludes  a  new  39"  Lawson  power  ular  issue  and  published  as  s 

paper  cutter,  folders,  punches,  “thank  you”  bonus.  Another 

paper  drills,  collators,  etc.  Rowley  weekly,  the  Fairpori 

“Obviously,”  Mr.  Smith  ex-  Beacon,  has  mergfed  with  the 

plains,  “we  could  not  justify  in-  firm’s  Painesville  Daily  Tele- 

vestment  in  all  this  new  plant  graph  and  suspended  publica- 

and  equipment,  solely  on  the  tion. 
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THURSDATA 


Expanding  ]V ealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Inveatigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creaaed  population,  Induetrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
euccesses  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $600,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  hMich  with  marketing, 
advarHiing,  pubilthing  and  graphic 
srti  ie  Australia  rasa 


NEWSPAPER  HEWS 


PeMisM  /ermisfctty  | 

Ajuraal  Sobseriptioii  to  U.  S.  $8 
II  MeadHee  S».,  Sydney.  Aastroila 
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ANYTHING  CAN  HAPPEN  ON  A  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER  ON  A  COUNTRY  WEEKLY. 

IT  USUALLY  DOES 

says  Weimar  Jones,  author  of 
My  Affair  With  a  Weekly 


JOHN  F  BIAIR  Publ.st,*,  «4  B  1st  Nal'l 
Bank  Bldg  Winslon  Salan,  N  C  St  75 


OUND  MONEY 
MEANS  A 

SOUND  ECONOMY 


Money  is— despite  its  popularity— a 
widely  misunderstood  subject. 

As  a  tool  of  business,  money  must  be 
sound.  It  must  be  as  dependable  as  any 
other  tool,  in  order  to  provide  predict¬ 
able  performance  from  year  to  year. 

Sound  money  is  indispensable  for 
lasting,  genuine  prosperity;  for  national 
strength,  and  for  economic  integrity 
in  this  country.  Unnecessary  spending 
schemes  make  money  unsound.  Spend¬ 
ing  more  than  we  earn  now  means  ability 
to  buy  less  later.  Remember,  the  man 
who  has  to  pay  the  Piper  is  you ...  if 
you  earn  a  living,  if  you  pay  taxes. 

REPUBLIC 

STEEL 

CLEVELAND  1.  OHIO 


Republic  Steel 
helps  produce  wealth 
for  lasting  prosperity 


Industries  need  money  to  work  with— just  as 
much  as  individuals  do.  Republic  Steel  is 
continuously  replacing  worn  out  equipment; 
continuously  planning  for  increased  facilities; 
continuously  developing  new  processes  and 
new  products.  These  are  the  seeds  of  future 
production,  future  jobs. 

One  of  Republic’s  newest  products  is 
X-TRU-COAT*  plastic  coated  steel  line  pipe. 
This  pipe  eliminates  the  most  severe  prob¬ 
lem  facing  utility  and  petroleum  companies 
—underground  corrosion. 

Recently  completed  facilities  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  now  make  it  p)ossible  for  Republic 
to  produce  X-TRU-COAT  in  sizes  up  through 
8-5/8”  O.D.  Maximum  size  previously  was 
5-9/16”  O.D.  Only  Republic  applies  plastic 
to  steel  pipe  to  serve  customers’  needs  in  the 
transmission  of  fluids. 


*  Produced  Under  the  Dekoron9  Process 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


ALMOST 
NINE  FEET 
AN  HOUR! 


DO  YOU 
HAVE 

YOUR  COPY  OF 


NEW 

MEASURE 
OF 

PERFORMANCE 

IN 

THE 

COMPOSING 
ROOM 


Open  our  accordion  folder  to  its  full 
length  and  you  will  see  a  photograph 
of  an  actual  run-off  of  slugs  nearly 
nine  feet  long! 

It’s  proof  of  what  an  Intertype  Monarch 
linecasting  machine  can  do  in  one 
hour,  not  counting  time  out  needed 
for  tape  changes. 

Measure  this  output  against  an  hour’s 
production  of  your  fastest  machine. 
The  difference  is  profit . . .  yours  every 
hour  of  every  day  when  you  convert 
to  the  Intertype  Monarch— the  new 
dimension  in  automated  text  setting. 

Get  a  copy  of  ’’New  Measure  of  Per¬ 
formance  in  the  Composing  Room”  so 
you,  too,  can  compare. 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  Hsrris-Intortype  Corporation 

364  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


NEW  ORLEANS 


In  Canada:  Tbronto  TVpe  Foundry  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 

Intertype  ia  a  registered  iradeamK 
Set  in  Fotosetter  Alternate  Gothic  and  Century  Expiadid 


ANCiaCO 

al. 


ndeoMlk. 

Expuili 


Plant  *  Equipment 

ONCE  A  MONTH  E&P  REPORTS 
ON  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  of  "cold  type"  composition  for  newspapers,  keyed  to 
a  typewriter  operation,  is  viewed  at  the  Alter  Press  plant  in  Denmark 
by  U.S.  Ambassador  Val  Peterson  and  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  executives  from 
the  U.S.:  J.  L.  Auer  and  W,  W,  Henderson.  Others  in  the  picture  are 
N.  Norlin  and  Claes  Alter,  as  Johan  Lemche  explains  the  "revolutionary" 
no-hot-metal  process. 


Web  Offset  Press 
Prints  ROP  Color 

The  Goss  Company  recently 
completed  a  mailing;  of  sample 
pages  from  the  ffast  Oregonian, 
published  in  Pendleton,  Ore. 
This  ample  section  was  taken 
from  a  regular  run  of  the  daily 
paper  printed  on  a  new  Sub¬ 
urban  Web  Offset  Press  and 
contained  a  full  color  page. 

The  East  Oregonian,  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  W.  Forrester  Jr., 
has  a  daily  circulation  of  7,000. 
It  is  the  first  daily  paper  in  the 
far  west  to  switch  to  web  offset. 
• 

Automatic  Photocomp 
Machine  tor  Trainees 

Chicago 

To  further  a  joint  union- 
management  effort.  Sun  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corporation  has  given  a  fully 
automatic  photocomposing  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  Chicago  Litho¬ 
graphic  Institute  to  provide 
educational  training  for  appren¬ 
tices  and  “post-graduate”  stu¬ 
dents  sent  by  industry  to  master 
printing  techniques.  The  system 
was  developed  by  Rutherford 
Machinery  Division  of  Sun 
Chemical. 


Ray  Finzer  Retires, 
Curtin  in  Territory 

Wood  Flong  Corporation  of 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  stereotype  mats,  has 
appointed  Joseph  C.  Curtin  as 
sales  &  service  representative 
for  Northeastern  United  States. 

Before  joining  Wood  Flong 
Corporation,  Mr.  Curtin  was 
stereotype  foreman  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Printing  Co.  of  Rockville, 
Maryland,  and  prior  to  that, 
was  assistant  stereotype  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Mercury  Press  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  succeeds 
Raymond  Finzer,  who  is  retiring 
on  a  company  pension. 

• 

Kiphart  Named 

Clarence  Kiphart,  production 
engineer  with  Linotype’s  Chi¬ 
cago  Agfency,  has  been  assigned 
the  territory  throughout  Chi¬ 
cago’s  south  side,  southern  and 
western  suburbs.  Before  joining 
the  Mergenthaler  staff,  he  spent 
several  years  as  head  of  the 
Linotype  Department  at  Mar¬ 
quette  University  Press;  and 
was  also  an  instructor  of  ap¬ 
prentices  at  a  Milwaukee  trade 
and  vocational  school. 


Press-a-Button 
Oil  System  Cuts 
Cost,  Aids  Safety 

ROCKFYMU),  Ill. 

The  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  are  in¬ 
stalling  a  fully-automatic  lubri¬ 
cation  system  for  eight  Scott 
press  units. 

Designed  primarily  for  acci¬ 
dent  prevention,  the  system  also 
reduces  oil  consumption  as  much 
as  90  percent  and  increases  bear¬ 
ing  life  as  much  as  18  times 
compared  with  former  lubrica¬ 
tion  methods. 

According  to  Earl  Anderson, 
production  manager,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  time  an 
automatic  lubrication  system  has 
been  installed  on  an  old  news¬ 
paper  press.  The  presses  of  the 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  were  built  in  1925. 
Automatic  lubrication  systems 
are  built  on  new  presses. 

Under  the  old  system  of  lu¬ 
brication,  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  presses  properly  lubri¬ 
cated  without  excess  oil  gather¬ 
ing  around  the  units,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  said.  From  time  to  time, 
pressmen  have  slipped  on  oily 
floors  and  suffer^  injuries 
which  have  taken  them  off  the 
job. 

1,000  Poinis  Govered 

Before  installation  of  the  new 
system,  more  than  1,000  points 
of  the  presses  were  lubricated 
by  437  oil  cups  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  drip  pans  alongside 
of  the  units  to  catch  excess  oil. 

Alemite  Sales  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  supplied  basic  engineering 
data  and  parts  for  the  new 
lubrication  system.  Pressroom 
machinists  installed  the  control 
boxes,  lubrication  lines  and  bear¬ 
ing  fittings. 

More  than  one-half  mile  of 
copper  tubing  and  more  than 
1,500  bearing  fittings  were  in¬ 
stalled.  Basically,  the  system 
consists  of  a  simple  lubricator 
which  applies  a  constant  uni¬ 
form  oil  film  to  groups  of  bear¬ 
ings  designed  for  either  grease 
or  oil  lubrication.  The  system 
operates  solely  on  compressed 
air. 

The  system  can  provide  auto¬ 
matic  uniform  oiling  for  all 
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AUTOMATIC  lubrication  system 
which  is  operating  at  the  Rock¬ 
ford  ( III.)  Newspapers. 


types  of  lubricated  mechanisms. 
It  serves  plain  bearings,  ball  and 
roller  bearings,  vees,  slides, 
ways,  rollers,  cams,  chains  and 
gears.  Another  feature  is  that 
it  cools  and  protects  while  it 
lubricates  as  a  continuous  flow 
of  air  cools  the  bearings  and 
prevents  the  entry  of  dirt  and 
abrasive  from  the  air. 

At  any  point  of  application, 
the  system  applies  lubricant  in 
any  of  three  forms,  an  oil  mist 
form,  a  spray  form,  or  a  con¬ 
densed  form  where  oil  mist  is 
reconverted  to  liquid  oil. 

As  a  result  of  the  system’s  in¬ 
stallation,  in  addition  to  the 
safety  factor,  consumption  of 
oil  dropped  from  55  gallons  each 
week  to  an  estimated  two  barrels 
each  year.  In  the  past  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  oil  used  was 
wasted. 

Before  the  system  was  in¬ 
stalled,  two  pressmen  were  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  the  oil  cups  at 
least  twice  each  day.  Now  this 
is  unnecessary.  Other  time-con¬ 
suming  jobs  reduced  by  the 
system  are  cleaning  of  big  press 
motors  and  the  wiping  down  of 
the  units  of  excess  oil. 

Use  of  wiping  hand  towels 
was  reduced  from  about  2,000 
each  week  to  about  500. 

The  new  system  also  increased 
press  blanket  life  because  the 
blankets  are  no  longer  oil- 
saturated. 

Charles  King,  press  room 
superintendent  who  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  automatic  oiling 
system  be  installed,  says:  “Now 
all  you  have  to  do  to  oil  up  is 
press  a  button.” 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  & 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


CRAIG  STREET  addition  to  the  Montreal  Star's  plant  has  a  sidewalk- 
view  of  the  pressroom. 


You  can  count  on  it.. 

MORE  READERS... 
MORE  REVENUE 

&cUa£jfl^ 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


ThM*  >oft  tyntiwfic  rolltrt  work  instont 
magic.. .in  opp«aronco«  in  pulling 
power... in  pride  your  community 
takes  in  its  newspaper. 

Type  comes  up  dear,  readable,  invit¬ 
ing.  Halftones  sporkle.  Ads  look  better, 
pull  better  .  .  .  and  are  eosier  to  sell. 
Wont  ads  come  deon  and  clear .  •  •  win 
new  readers,  bring  new  buyers. 

DX  brings  your  newspaper  up  to  high 
quality  standards.  And  col  composing 
room  costs.  Whatever  the  weather, 
they  run  fast  and  cooll  Why  wait? 


Gut  down  cost  - 
step  up  qukli^ 


Grinding  facilities 
at  all  four  plants. 


TIDY  composing  room  in  the  Montreal  Star's  new  plant  has  spec'ial 
lighting  system. 
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{Continued  from  page  52) 


The  cafeteria  consists,  of  the 
latest  equipment  designed  for 
fast  service.  The  new  kitchen 
has  a  large  amount  of  space  for 
food  handling. 

The  composing  room,  on  the 
fourth  floor,  takes  up  almost  the 
entire  area.  Here  are  included 
the  many  linecasting  machines 
and  make-up  chases.  The  proof¬ 
room  is  on  the  Fortiflcation 
Lane  side  and  will  have  one  of 
the  real  innovations  of  the  new 
building  in  the  form  of  three 
conveyor  belts. 

The  fifth  floor  features  the 
editorial  offices,  the  art  and 
photo  departments,  photo  en¬ 
graving  and  the  library.  The 
library  will  have  a  public  read¬ 
ing  room  off  the  floor  lobby, 
with  micro-film  viewing  ma¬ 
chines  nearby. 

Color  Lab  Facilities 

The  photo  department  in¬ 
cludes  individual  developing 
dark-rooms  for  each  of  the  pho¬ 
tographers.  The  wireroom  sec¬ 
tion  is  in  a  far  comer.  Looking 
forward  to  the  use  of  color  in 
the  Star,  a  section  for  ROP 
color  is  provided. 

On  the  top  floor  are  the  daily 
and  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  business 
offices,  including  those  of  the 
general  manager  and  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  The  main  switch¬ 
board  is  also  here. 

The  penthouse,  designed 
mainly  to  house  different  types 
of  machinery,  is  atop  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  includes  air  condition- 


^  Indianapolis 

*  In  a  recent  report  to  members, 
it  now  occupied  by  the  ex-President  Woodruff  Ran- 
in  1874  and  published  dolph  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  mentioned  some 

Pof  the  devices  which  have  been 
developed  at  the  ITU  Training 
Center  here.  He  said : 

“We  even  have  our  own  in¬ 
ventors  at  the  Center.  One  of 
our  most  outstanding  inventions 
and  one  that  is  proving  a  boon 
to  our  employers  is  the  ITU 
Ruling  Machine— or  ITURM,  as 
it  is  commonly  called.  This  is  a 
micromatically  precisioned  in¬ 
strument  that  does  eversrthing 
with  pen  and  ink  that  the  mind 
can  conceive — straight  ruling, 
accurate  to  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch,  wavy  and  other  decorative 
ruling,  circles,  and  geometric 
designs  of  every  description.  In 
Hjp  addition,  it  scribes  negatives 


NEW  PLANT  with  13,800  square  feet  of  space 
Columbus  (Neb.)  Daily  Teleqram — established 
daily  since  1922. 


b  PAYROLL  of  the  Columbus  Daily  Teleqram  are  approximately 
ime  employees,  among  whom  are  those  who  work  in  the  walnut- 
panelled-business-advertising-news  office  seen  above. 

Xap’  Mann  Retires 
As  Intertype  Officer 

Alden  T.  Mann  Jr.,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Intertype  Com¬ 
pany,  a  division  of  Harris-Inter- 
5  Years  of  Planning  Corporation,  retired  Oct. 

31  after  a  career  of  nearly  35 
Five  years  of  planning  by  years  in  the  printing  and  pub- 
management,  architects  and  en-  lishing  equipment  field.  He  will 
gineers  have  gone  into  the  proj-  continue  his  association  with  In- 
ect.  The  building  was  planned  tertype  Company  in  an  advisory 
and  designed  by  Barott,  Mar-  capacity,  according  to  Harry  G. 
shall,  Merrett  and  Barott,  ar-  Willnus,  president, 
chitects,  and  Lindley  Shector,  Mr.  Mann  was  bom  in  Bos- 
structural  engineer,  all  of  Mon-  ton  in  1895  and  is  a  direct  de- 
treal;  with  Ballard,  Todd  and  scendant  of  Horace  Mann,  the 
Snibbe,  architects,  of  New  educator.  He  served  as  a  cap- 
York,  as  consulting  architects  in  tain  in  World  War  I  and  was 
connection  with  exterior  design,  decorated  by  both  the  French 
The  general  contractor  was  and  American  Governments  for 
Robert  McAlpine  Limited.  distinguished  service. 


ing  units,  transformers  and  the 
elevator  control  machinery. 
There  is  also  a  section  set  aside 
for  the  archives.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  is  in  the  section  fronting 
the  Fortification  Lane  side. 


CAKO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


The  Best  Knewn  CHASES 
In  The  Graphic  Arts  Indnstry. 

The  Best  You  Can  Buy! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Choice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  rigidly 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  Ci^  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  ceast-hxoast, 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


Copco  Portoblo  Ink  Fountain 
Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
vides  color  eflciently. 

Copco  "Foce-O-Typo"  Machino 
Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 


Y  Feeds  Papers 
From  2  Spurs  of 
Conveyor  System 

A  converging  Y  transfer  con¬ 
veyor  which  accepts  flow  of 
newspapers  from  two  conveyor 
spurs  and  integrates  them  into 
one  stream  is  a  feature  of  the 
mechanized  mailroom  and  dis¬ 
tribution  system  installed  at  the 
new  plant  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  Journal 
Courier  by  the  Wiretyer  Corpor¬ 
ation. 

This  is  the  second  time  such  a 
unit  has  been  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  stufling  operation. 
The  first,  also  installed  by  Wire¬ 
tyer,  is  at  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star. 

The  new  system  mechanizes 
the  handling  of  newspapers  from 
the  time  they  come  off  the 
presses  through  the  time  they 
are  loaded  onto  the  delivery 
trucks.  It  was  designed,  built 
and  installed  by  Wiretyer  Cor¬ 
poration  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Hunter,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Register 
Co.,  and  Lockwood  Greene  Co., 
consulting  engineers. 

Wire  Mesh  Bell 

In  addition  to  the  Y  transfer 
conveyor,  the  system  includes 
engineered  conveyors  of  roller 
slat  and  wire  mesh  belt,  two 
taperweave  powered  curve  con¬ 
veyors,  three  Model  ABWR 
F  automatic  underwrappers,  three 
E  powered  hinged  gate  conveyors, 
I  three  Model  lOlCA  fully  auto- 
I  matic,  single  tie  Wiretyer  tying 
^  madiines  using  16  gauge  galva- 
i  niied  wire  fed  from  600  lb.  Pay- 
s  offpak  drums,  three  roller  exit 
r  gates  powered  to  negfotiate  a 
\  sligdit  incline,  a  dock  distribu- 
ji  tion  conveyor  belt,  three  tele- 
i  scoping  truck  loader  conveyors 
I  which  can  be  moved  laterally 
i  along  thhe  loading  platform  and 
I  bundle  deflectors  which  move 
with  the  truck  loader  conveyors. 

Specifically  designed  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Register 
plant,  the  completely  mecha¬ 
nized,  fully  integrated  system 
;  efltoently  handles  the  bundling, 
tying  and  distribution  of  the 
three  newspapers  which  are 
printed  by  two  daily  shifts  at 
the  one  plant:  the  Register,  the 
Journal  Courier  and  the  Sunday 
Register.  It  matches  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  plant’s  new  high 
I  speed  presses  which  turn  out  64- 
Page,  4-section  newspapers  at 
speeds  of  52,500  per  hour  and 
are  delivered  by  as  many  as  53 
trucks  for  the  Sunday  edition. 


Ohio  Weekly  Going 
To  Offset  Printing 

William  0.  Walker,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Call  &  Post,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  newspaper  is 
converting  to  offset.  A  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  Web  Offset  press  has  been 
ordered  for  delivery  early  in 
December. 

Cold  type  equipment  has  been 
purchased  and  most  of  the  es¬ 
sential  plate  making  equipment 
has  been  installed.  The  Call  & 
Post  is  a  weekly  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  28,000. 

The  offset  press  will  consist  of 
four  web  fed  units  with  tension 
type  plate  lockup  and  a  combina¬ 
tion  half  and  quarter  page 
folder.  Each  unit  will  print  four 
pages,  blanket  to  blanket  on  a 
center  fed  web. 


Showing  a  Ludlow  stick  with  a  line  of 
matrices  ready  for  casting  the  sluglines 
illustrated  at  the  side. 


Here  is  another  economy  feature  of  Ludlow 
operation  which  not  only  cuts  costs  but  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the  composition.  Long 
lines  up  to  lt2V2  picas  are  readily  assembled 
and  spaced  out  in  one  stick,  with  only  a 
single  justification. 

The  line  of  Ludlow  matrices  is  assembled  in 
the  long  stick,  and  the  entire  line  is  then 
spaced  out  as  usual  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  individual  slug.  Division  quads 
are  then  inserted  at  the  marks  on  the  stick 
which  indicate  slug  lengths.  All  that  is  then 
necessary  is  to  tighten  the  stick  knob. 

When  the  slugline  is  cast,  it  is  delivered  in 
unit  slug  sections.  If  a  character  happens 
to  overhang  the  end  of  one  slug,  it  fits  into 
a  recess  automatically  cast  on  the  next  slug. 

Ludlow  flexibility  enables  the  compositor  to 
choose  the  right  stick  for  the  length  of  line 
required— a  short  stick  for  a  short  line  and  a 
longer  stick  for  a  longer  line— and  all  with  a 
single  justification.  No  unnecessary  sawing 
or  fitting  with  Ludlow.  Sticks  in  lengths  of 
22V2,  45,  67V2,  90,  and  112V2  picas  are  avail¬ 
able— or  other  length  sticks  to  fit  your  needs. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  ....  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

S«t  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Radiant  family 
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Lansfokd,  Pa.  One  by  one  the  partially- 
(On  Aug.  17  a  fire  gutted  the  rusted  typesetting  machines  are 
Lansford  Evening  Record.  The  being  dismantled,  cleaned,  and 
following  is  a  report  by  pub-  re-assembled.  Many  parts  which 
lisher  Herman  Lazarus  Jr.  on  were  badly  rusted  or  weakened 
how  a  newspaper  goes  through  are  being  replaced, 
the  agonizing  job  of  rising  from  • 

ashes.)  _  ■■  ■  aa  ■ 


a  new  style  reversible  color  couple  on  the  Hoe  presses 
liladelphia  Bulletin,  a  pressman  works  from  floor  level. 

(See  story  in  adjacent  column  to  the  left). 


newspaper’s  press  run  was  han-  reversible  color  couple  which 
died  at  the  plant  of  its  neigh-  can  be  plated-up  from  the  floor 
boring  daily,  the  Tamaqua  level.  The  basic  concept  was 
Courier.  worked  out  jointly  by  R.  Hoe  & 

Some  of  the  type-setting  Qq.,  Inc.  and  Richard  Powers, 
units  were  put  into  temporary  assistant  to  the  production  man- 
operation  the  day  after  the  fire,  ager  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  the  Record  was  able  to  set  'phe  installation,  according  to 
its  own  type  and  advertising  jjj.  powers,  has  accomplished 
copy,  sending  full  page  mats  to  following: 
its  Tamaqua  neighbor  each  day.  addition  to  making  avail- 

Stereotyping  was  handled  at  able  a  fifth  printing  cylinder  in 
Tamaqua,  since  the  R^rd  s  conjunction  with  ROP  color, 
pressroom  and  stereo  depart-  ^as  utilized  in  printing 

ments  were  inundated  during  ^  f^ur  color  illustration  of  the 
the  fire.  On  Saturday,  Sept.  3,  presidential  candidates  on  the 
the  Evening  Record  was  able  page  of  the  Bulletin  for 

to  use  Its  o^  press,  and  has  <.^6  first  time,  the  fully  reversible 
?me  color  couple  offers  many  other 

features  for  increasing  the  ROP 
Dismantling  Machinery  color  capacity  and  flexibility. 

The  maximum  press  capacity  on 
But  the  physical  damage  a  collect  basis  has  been  increased 
caused  by  the  fire  will  be  felt  gg  that  one  full  color  sheet  and 
for  a  long  time.  At  first,  em-  one  spot  color  sheet  for  a  total 
phasis  was  placed  on  getting  as  of  16  color  pages  can  be  run  in 
many  machines  as  possible  in  a  a  paper  of  80  pages.  In  addition, 
temporary  working  condition,  makes  possible  the  printing 
ow,  each  machine  in  turn  is  of  two  full  color  sheets  at  a 
ge  ting  the  overhaul  treatment,  reduced  nae'e  canacitv. 


HOW  twine  mar  wraps  stack  of  newspapers  on  Bunn  tying  machines 
Paddock  Publications  plant  in  Illinois.  Both  size  and  shape  and  twine 
tension  are  automatically  compensated  for. 


STA-HI 
AUTO-VAC 
Mat  Pre-Dryer 


■  .  .  for  precision  pra-shrinking  and 
pre-drying  of  hi-shrink  and  packless 
stereo  mats. 

.  features  exclusive  new  Mat-Trol 
Dial.  You  set  dial  indicator  for  the 
amount  of  pre-shrinkage  desired  and 
the  Auto-Vac  automatically  processes 
each  mat  uniformly. 

Write  for  literature  giving  detailed 
information  and  specifications. 


CORPORATION 

23S  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittier,  California 


NEW  PRESSROOM  of  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun  has  a  five-unit  Goss 
Arch  press  with  roller  from  stereotype  shop  (at  right)  and  conveyor 
that  carries  papers  to  mailroom  above  (top  left). 
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BRING  OUT  THE  ORCHIDS! — IVs  a  great  day  in  the  plant  of  Hawaii 
State  Newspapers,  Ltd.  in  Honolulu,  with  Intertype  executives  on  hand 
to  see  the  new  "mixer"  go  into  action.  The  machine  will  set  type  tor 
ads  in  seven  suburban  weeklies  with  circulation  of  76,000.  In  the  picture, 
from  left:  S.  W.  Netherton,  Ed  Hauenchild,  Ray  B.  Daigle  and  George 
K.  Lucas,  all  of  Intertype;  and  Stewart  E.  Fern,  president  of  HSN; 
mechanical  Superintendent  Don  Greene  at  machine;  William  Hoffman  of 
HSN  in  foreground. 


$ta-Hi  and  Wiretyer  Carison  Introduces 
li  Sales  Arrangement  New  Plate  Finisher 

An  agreement  has  been  The  Carlson  Plate  Finisher 
reached  whereby  Sta-Hi  Corpo-  made  by  the  Chesley  F.  Carlson 
ration  of  Whittier,  Calif,  will  Company  of  Minneapolis  fea- 
represent  Wiretyer  Corporation  tures  a  "Big  Circle”  calibrated 
of  East  Paterson,  N.  J.  in  the  arm,  a  “Perfect  Circle”  easy- 
West  Coast  territory.  The  an-  spin,  an  “on-the-dot”  locating 
nouncement  was  made  by  Ver-  glass,  plus  several  other  fea- 
non  R.  Spitaleri,  executive  vice-  tures. 

president  of  Sta-Hi,  and  Harold  The  Carlson  Model  60  per- 
Colombo,  sales  manager  of  forms  many  operations  hereto- 
Wiretyer.  fore  impossible  with  ordinary 

Sta-Hi  will  represent  Wire-  routers  or  finishers.  It  will  cut 
Iyer’s  complete  line  of  materials  inside  mortises  in  stereo  casts 
handling  equipment  for  the  ;ind  zinc  engravings  in  seconds, 
newspaper  field  —  newspaper  It  produces  a  vertical  edge  badly 
roll  handling,  stereotype  plate  needed  in  composing  room.  This 
handling,  mailroom  and  distri-  new  Carlson  will  position  regis- 
bution  equipment.  Their  terri-  ter  holes  in  color  plates.  It  will 
tory  will  include  the  states  of  cut  perfect  circles  up  to  108 
California,  Washington,  Oregon,  picas  in  2  to  3  minutes  and  will 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah  and  cut  plastic  plates  to  even  a  fine 
Idaho  as  well  as  British  Colum-  line  without  cracking  or  chip- 
bia.  ping. 


ALL-NOLAN  INSTALLATION  AT  GLOBE  features  6-ton  electrically 
heated  furnace,  Meltevator  automatic  loader,  water  cooled  double 
eight  ingot  mold. 


When  the  BOSTON  GLOBE  (average  64  pages)  considered  a 
switch  to  modern  repigging  to  keep  pace  with  the  paper's  growth, 
remelt  specialists  from  NOLAN  were  invited  to  submit  their  sugges¬ 
tions.  Result:  o  compact,  modern  system,  specifically  engineered 
for  the  globe's  needs,  handling  seven  tons  of  metal  —  casting 
500  pigs/shift  .  .  .  plus  the  totol  elimination  of  hand  loading! 


NOLAN  ^  design  for  savings 


We'd  be  happy  to  show  you 
how  NOLAN'S  engineering 
skills  can  be  put  to  work 
in  designing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  your  new  remelt 
7^  installation  —  large  or 
small.  Write  for  full 
information. 


On  Plant  in  Texas  Florian  nl  Ross  Co. 

E.  Tex.  Broader  Duties 

Work  on  the  $3  million  expan-  Chicago 

sion  and  renovation  of  the  News-  The  appointment  of  Paul  A. 
paper  Building  is  under  way  Florian  as  a  vicepresident  of 
with  a  contract  for  $1,238,700  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc.  was 
for  remodeling  and  new  con-  announced  after  a  recent  meet- 
struction.  A  Hoe  colormatic  ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
press,  to  cost  in  excess  tf  Prior  to  his  promotion,  Mr. 
$1;250,000  is  being  assembled  at  Florian  was  administrative  vice- 
the  factory.  Completion  of  entire  president  of  the  Goss  Company 
project  is  set  for  late  in  1961.  division. 

Floor  space  of  the  existing  In  his  new  position  he  will  be 
structure  will  be  167,000  square  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
f«et  Newspaper  Realty  Corp.  various  product  planning  activi- 
will  own  the  property  housing  ties  of  the  corporation’s  several 
both  the  El  Paso  Times  and  El  divisions  and  subsidiaries,  both 
Paso  Herald-Post.  here  and  abroad. 
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Its  success  has  been  estab-  DIRECT  ENTRY  to  all  depart- 
lished  in  more  than  a  year  of  Pfoduetion  flow 

_  _  .1  TT  1  mark  the  new  plant  ot  the  nol- 

operation  m  the  Herald  s  new  jCalif.)  Ree  Lance  which 

building,  reports  Robert  D.  Best,  50  building  has 

publisher.  7,000  feet  of  floor  space.  Millard 

The  Herald’s  engineers  predi-  Hoyle  Jr.,  publisher,  invited  staff 

cated  the  installation  on  the  fact  members  and  friends  of  the  paper 

that  ink  mist  will  not  rise  to  «»*'*♦  in  design  of  the  structure, 

normally.  It  is  usually  carried 

upward  by  the  warm  air  in  the  to  offset  the  cooling  effect  on 
pressroom.  the  press  itself. 

The  Herald’s  pressroom  is  An  air  volume  meter  has  been 
zoned  so  that  cooler,  filtered  air  installed  in  the  press  foreman’s 
is  introduced  over  the  full  length  office.  This  warns  the  foreman 

of  the  press.  This  forces  the  ink  when  the  filters  need  cleaning, 

mist  downward.  To  date  no  ink  mist  has  col- 

The  press  pit  contains  a  large  lected  inside  the  duct,  Mr.  Best 

exhaust  duct.  This  runs  the  en-  said.  The  entire  plant  has  been 

tire  length  of  the  pit.  The  pipe  in  operation  since  September, 
contains  a  series  of  filters  and  1959. 

ink  traps.  Mist  control  is  but  one  of  the 

Beneath  the  duct  is  a  steam  refinements  featuring  the  build- 
pipe  to  facilitate  condensation  ing  which  was  opened  after  the 
of  ink  mist  in  the  traps,  should  Herald  had  been  forced  to  pub- 
any  get  through  the  filters,  and  lish  for  more  than  three  years 


JUST  MOVED — Th*  Fort  Pierce  (He.)  New*  Tribune,  of  which  John  R. 
Harrison  it  publisher,  is  installed  In  this  fine  new  streamlined  plant. 


NEW  GROWTH  ahead  under  Brush-Moore  ownership,  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Daily  Tribune  it  erecting  an  addition  (at  left)  to  its  plant  at 
West  Covina,  Calif. 


Small  Papers  Plan 
Equipment  Spending 

.America’s  small  town  news¬ 
paper  plants  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  program  of  improving  their 
printing  equipment — 28%  of  the 
weeklies  and  24%  of  the  small 
dailies  plan  to  replace  their 
presses  in  the  next  two  years. 

'The  figures  resulted  from  a 
survey  made  by  the  American 
PreHH  magazine.  More  than  2,000 
weeklies  and  1,150  dailies  were 
queried.  Replies  were  received 
from  1,014  newspapers. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the 
sur\’ey,  the  magazine  says  is 
the  revelation  of  widespread  use 
of  web  fed  presses  by  weekly 
newspapers.  About  40%  of  the 
weeklies  are  now  using  a  web 
fed  rotary  or  web  fed  flat  bed 
press. 

Torrington,  Conn.  Interest  in  offset  was  another 
John  E.  Potter,  production  highlight  of  the  survey.  Indica- 
superintendent  for  the  Torring-  tions  are  that  629  weeklies  and 
ton  Printing  Company,  pub-  32  dailies  are  printed  by  offset 
Ushers  of  the  afternoon  Torring-  methods,  and  that  779  weeklies 
ton  Register,  will  retire  at  the  and  118  dailies  contemplate 
end  of  the  year.  He  has  been  switching  to  offset  in  the  next 
Chicago  50  •  New  York  7  •  Philadelphia  34.  with  the  firm  since  1908.  two  years. 
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from  departments  located  in 
three  different  locations.  The 
paper  lost  its  plant  in  a  1956 
fire. 

The  90  by  225  foot  building  is 
on  sloping  ground  which  en¬ 
abled  three  daylight  levels.  There 
are  access  doors  and  parking  on 
all  four  sides. 

The  plant  is,  in  reality,  three 
buildings.  The  commercial  build¬ 
ing  houses  all  offices,  and  the 
industrial  building  contains  all 
mechanical  facilities. 

Every  department  that  deals 
with  another  in  the  production 
flow  is  located  adjacent  to  that 
department.  Each  is  connected 
with  a  pass-through  window  for 
copy  except  for  a  few  areas 
linked  by  pneumatic  tube. 


"Old  Faithful  Geyser"  a  natural  phenomenon 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park  acquired  its  name 
from  its  dependable  performance.  Also 
worthy  of  your  complete  confidence  in  their 
dependability  are  Imperial  type  metals  with 
Plus  and  Service  Plans  . . .  never  failing.  Write 
us  if  you  wish  to  benefit  from  this  service. 


h  ' 


Carpenter 
by  day 


PRESIDENTIAL 

ADVISER 


NIGHT 


Herman  Martin  is  a  man  who  leads  two 
lives.  By  day  he  works  as  a  carpenter 
at  Standard  Oil’s  refinery  in  Whiting, 
Indiana. 

At  night,  Herman  puts  the  tools 
of  his  trade  away  and  becomes  an 
adviser  to  company  presidents,  a  coun¬ 
sel  who  can  be  relied  on  to  help  guide 
up-and-coming  businesses  through  the 
highly  competitive  world  of  commerce. 

Yes,  Herman  Martin  is  at  home  giv¬ 
ing  business  counsel  to  chief  executives 
of  Junior  Achievement  firms  because 
he  has  been  in  business  for  himself  and 
is  studying  business  administration  in 
his  spare  time. 

He  enjoys  working  with  these  young 
people  who  form  their  own  companies 
and  face  the  many  problems  of  running 
their  own  businesses.  He  and  other  ad¬ 
visers  help  them  sell  stock,  buy  sup¬ 
plies,  get  into  production,  keep  books, 
sell  their  merchandise,  pay  wages,  earn 
a  profit  for  their  shareholders— and,  in 
short,  prepare  for  successful  adult 
careers. 

There  are  many  other  Standard  em¬ 
ployees,  dealers,  and  agents  who  give 
their  time  to  help  young  businessmen. 
In  turn,  the  company  itself  sponsors 
JA  activities  and  other  youth  programs 
such  as  the  4-H  and  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  Right  now.  Standard  is  spon¬ 
soring  34  JA  companies  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  area. 

We  believe  that  what  we  do  for  young 
people  today  helps  determine  what  they 
will  do  for  themselves  and  their  fellow 
citizens  tomorrow.  What  better  way  to 
learn  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
how  it  operates  than  to  actually  par¬ 
ticipate  in  it ! 

WHAT  MAKES  A  COMPANY  A  GOOD  CITIZEN? 

Looking  to  the  needs  of  the  future  and 
preparing  for  them  is  one  way  a  com¬ 
pany  can  be  a  good  citizen.  By  encour¬ 
aging  youthful  enterprise,  we  can  all 
work  together  assuring  a  bright,  secure 
future  for  America. 


OSic*r«  Jwni«r  AcMavcmnl  companies  listen  as  Herman 
Martin  of  Standard  Oil  reviews  business  principles. 
Throuf  h  Junior  Achievement,  thousands  of  teen-agers  get 
answers  to  their  questions  about  business  and  about  the 


opportunities  that  exist  for  young  people  today.  Left  to 
right--Mr.  Martin,  Ronald  A.  Mikuly,  Robert  M.  Balog, 
and  Mary  Veenhuiien.  All  livein  Whiting,  Indiana, except 
Mr.  Martin,  who  lives  in  Lansing,  Illinois. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INDIANA) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Are  We  A  Picture 
Conscious  Nation? 


By  Bob  Warner 

As  the  years  go  by,  all  media 
of  communicatioH  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  making  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  pictures.  Photo¬ 
journalism  is  now  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  busi¬ 
ness  of  recording,  interpreting 
and  analyzing  current  events. 
Even  a  Univac  machine  would 
undoubtedly  collapse  under  the 
task  of  attempting  to  discover 
the  number  of  pictures  taken  by 
photojoumalists  every  year  or 
the  number  which  are  published 
in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  question  arises :  how  does 
this  trend  affect  the  public  in 
general  and  the  journalism  field 
in  particular?  Are  we  any  more 
picture  conscious  as  a  nation  to¬ 
day  than  we  were  30  or  40  years 
ago?  Do  readers  appreciate  good 
pictures  and  do  newspapers  and 
magazines  make  big  efforts  to 
provide  them? 

These  are  big  questions  and 
they  fall  squarely  into  the  area 
of  individual  analysis  and  opin¬ 
ion.  We  questioned  several  well- 
known  photojoumalists  along 
these  lines  and  we  believe  their 
answers  are  thought-provoking. 

Negative  Side 

Cliff  Edom,  Professor  of 
Photojournalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  answers  in  the 
negative : 

“Some  people  think  we  are  a 
visual  or  a  picture  conscious  na¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  think  we  are.  We 
look  at  things  and  we  don’t  see 
them.  We  don’t  care  what’s  in  a 
picture  as  long  as  it’s  a  gal  in 
a  bathing  suit.  After  we  see  it, 
we  don’t  spend  much  time  with 
it.  We  don’t  give  much  credit 
to  the  photographer:  we  don’t 
try  to  evaluate  a  picture. 

“We’ve  made  short  surveys  of 
the  type  of  pictures  we’ve  used 
on  our  picture  page  at  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Missourian  and  w’e’ve 
found  that  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
whether  it’s  feature  material, 
whether  it’s  old  material  or 
fresh,  or  even  whether  it’s  what 
we  think  is  a  fine  picture.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  to  the  reading 
public  and  my  interpretation  of 
that  is  we  have  been  brain¬ 
washed  into  thinking  we  like 
pictures  but  as  far  as  content  is 
concerned,  it  makes  little  or  no 
difference  what  is  there. 

“I  would  say,  too,  that  the 


general  public  is  not  at  all  criti¬ 
cal  of  what  types  of  pictures  we 
have  in  our  newspapers  and 
magazines.  I  think  they  could 
know  the  difference  between  a 
good  picture  and  a  bad  one  but 
they  don’t  know  it  now.” 

Positive  Side 

Joseph  Costa,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  lined  up  on  the  positive 
side  of  the  question: 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  public  to  understand 
journalism  to  the  point  where 
they  not  only  know  what  they 
like  in  a  word  story  picture  but 
can  also  analyze  why  they  like 
it.  A  reader  buys  a  particular 
newspaper  because  he  likes 
what  they  print,  not  because  he 
has  studied  and  compared  word 
construction  or  literary  style 
with  other  papers  and  then 
made  a  choice.  Why  should  we 
ask  readers  to  look  at  pictures 
with  a  critical  eye  which  they 
haven’t  even  brought  to  the 
older  medium  of  words? 

“Obviously  we  can’t  expect  a 
reader  to  spend  as  much  time 
studying  pictures  as  they  do  in 
reading  words.  In  any  case,  they 
don’t  have  to.  One  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  picture  communication  is 
that  you  don’t  have  to  look  at 
a  photograph  for  any  apprec- 
able  length  of  time.  The  mental 
impressions  come  quickly;  the 
idea  a  picture  intends  to  get 
across  hits  the  reader  very 
rapidly. 

Underscoring  the  growth  of 
picture  consciousness,  Mr.  Costa 
pointed  out  that  “many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  attributed  gains  in 
circulation  to  a  change  to  more 
picture  coverage. 

Circulation  Gain 

“I  believe  that  many  case  his¬ 
tories  of  newspapers  that  for¬ 
merly  didn’t  use  pictures  at  all, 
show  that  their  publishers 
brought  an  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion,  in  revenue,  in  advertising, 
when  they  reverted  from  non¬ 
use  or  meager  usage  of  pic¬ 
tures.” 

On  the  professional  side  of 
the  picture,  Mr.  Costa  was  op¬ 
timistic  with  reservations: 

“We  have  to  remember  that 
pictures  are  a  new  phase  of  the 
journalism  field.  Of  course 
everything  is  not  perfect  but  we 


have  made  great  gains  and  will  influence  of  television, 
make  more.  “I  think  more  and  more  we 

“However,  I  think  a  lot  of  are  becoming  a  visual  conscious 
people  who  talk  strongly  about  nation,”  Mr.  Blunn  nfeld  com- 
photojoumalism  talk  out  of  both  mented.  “Take  children,  for  ex¬ 
sides  of  their  mouths,  or,  to  put  ample.  After  they  .<|)end  years 
it  another  way,  because  they  do  with  their  eyes  gluinl  to  a  tele¬ 
net  practice  what  they  preach  vision  screen,  I  don’t  see  how 
they  end  up  talking  out  of  both  you  can  say  they  do  not  become 
sides  of  their  mouths.  very  picture  conscious. 

“Some  editors  profess  to  have  “In  fact,  most  of  the  criticism 
a  great  belief  in  the  value  of  I’ve  heard  is  the  other  way 
pictures  but  they  don’t  back  up  round;  many  people  complain 
that  claim  with  the  kind  of  that  kids  today  understand  pic- 
photo  lab  they  need  and  the  way  tures  better  than  they  do  words, 
in  which  their  picture  operation  We’ve  seen  books  on  the  subject 
is  run.  This  group,  of  course,  such  as  ‘Why  Johnny  Can’t 
is  in  the  minority.  By  and  large  Read,’  and  other  people  have 
I  think  more  and  more  editors  complained  that  conversation  is 
every  day  are  becoming  more  becoming  a  lost  art. 
conscious  of  the  needs  of  photo-  “i  think  people  are  more 
journalism  and  are  willing  to  aware  than  ever  before  of  the 
do  something  about  it.”  news  value,  color,  beauty,  im- 

Fir<w.t  TV  education  and  the  record¬ 

ing  of  history  in  a  picture.” 

John  Faber,  photo  press  rep-  .  ,,0  ... 

resentative  for  Eastman-Kodak  Motion  Vs.  Stills 

Co.,  believes  that  television  Unlike  Mr.  Faber,  Mr.  Blum 
exerts  a  great  effect  on  the  pub-  enfeld  did  not  think  television 
lie,  in  some  respects  making  it  adversely  affects  peoples’  appre- 
more  picture  conscious,  in  other  ciation  of  still  photographs: 
respects  less  so.  “Oftentimes  people  become 

“More  great  still  pictures  are  jaded  or  lose  interest  when  they 
being  made  than  ever  before,”  watch  continuous  motion,”  he 
Mr.  Faber  noted,  “but  they  are  observed.  “You  can  overdo 
being  lost  to  the  public  because  movement  or  action.  A  good  ex- 
of  the  fact  it  is  being  deluded  by  ample  of  this  was  the  picture 
television.  The  public  is  losing  coverage  of  the  assassination  in 
it’s  appreciation  of  great  pic-  Japan. 

•  u  iu  i.  i.  j  “Which  had  more  impact 

.  .  among  the  assassination  pic- 

mg  still  news  picture  IS  primar- 

ily  recorded  at  an  expression  photograph  of  the  killer 

peak  while  the  Pubhe  has  b^n  ^hout  to  plunge  the  sword  into 
too  much  exposed  to  the  contin-  ^he  socialist  leader  had  more 
uity  of  motion  pictures  and  live  ^han  the  newsreel  film, 

television.  j  television,  the 

In  ^neral,  however,  Mr.  newsreel  film  was  blurred.  It 
Faber  believes  television  has  a  appeared  as  though  the  photog- 
beneficial  effect  on  the  picture  ^apher  tried  to  shoot  everything 
consciousness  of  the  public.  gj^ht  as  a  result  of  which  he 

“More  than  ever  we  are  a  pic-  didn’t  focus  on  any  one  really 
ture  conscious  nation  and  this  dramatic  moment.  These 
I  attribute  to  television.  We  blurred,  moving  pictures  didn’t 
have  children  today  of  kinder-  carry  the  spontaneous  horror 
garten  age  who  will  be  intro-  and  drama  of  the  one  good  still 
duced  to  pictures  primarily  picture  which  clearly  showed 
through  television.  Therefore  the  assassin  with  his  arm  drawn 
their  standards  are  being  set  back  about  to  plunge  the  sword 
higher  and  their  appreciation  of  into  his  victim  for  the  second 
good  pictures  is  more  critical,  time. 

“I’m  not  saying  the  still 
with  still  photography  than  ever  photograph  always  captures  the 
before  in  order  to  gam  recogni-  dramatic  moment  best,  but  I 
tion  because  the  public  s  stand-  believe  we  can  swing  to 

ards  are  so  much  higher.  ^he  other  extreme  either  and  say 

Big  Challenge  *^bat  only  moving  pictures  can 

tell  the  story  or  will  hold  a 
“Both  the  still  photographer  viewer’s  attention.” 
and  the  picture  editor  have  a 

greater  challenge  facing  them  Life’s  Experience 

today  to  produce  and  present  Kastner,  copy  editor  at 

better  pictures.  The  whole  for-  Magazine,  said  that  “the 

mat  of  press  photop-aphy  has  ability  and  willingness  of  Amer 
been  raised  by  the  publics  ^  ha, 

greater  appreciation  of  news  ,  .  , ,  ,  *  on 

pictures  ”  grown  enormously  in  the  last  a) 

Harold  Blumenfeld,  executive  .  ,1 

picture  editor  of  United  Press  Children  especially,  who 

International,  also  stressed  the  {Continued  on  page  62) 
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BIG  RED...GREEN  WAVE... CRIMSON  TIDE 


and  grab  people  who  may  nor¬ 
mally  pass  over  newspaper  sports 
sections.  And  this  readership  re¬ 
ward  is  yours  more  easily  today. 

Color  pictures  taken  durinjr 
Saturday’s  game  now  make  Sun¬ 
day’s  early  editions.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  uses  Kodak  color  films 
— and  Kodak  papers  for  .separa¬ 
tion  prints  from  which  engrav¬ 
ings  are  made.  Also,  any  picture 


made  with  the.se  films  can  be 
printed  to  run  black-and-white. 

If  you're  running  black-and- 
white  that  should  be  color,  look 
into  Kodak’s  products  and  meth¬ 
ods  for  spot  news  photography 
in  color.  We’ll  gladly  send  you, 
without  obligation,  our  pam¬ 
phlet:  “Three-Color 
Separation  Prints.’’  i 


not  to  mention  the  Scarlet 
Knights,  Blue  Devils,  and  colors 
like  orange,  garnet,  maize, 
cherry,  and  carnelian.  Part  of  the 
fun  of  football  is  color.  Waves  of 
it  running  onto  the  field,  tan¬ 
gling  with  other  colors,  .striding 
back  to  the  dressing  room  high¬ 
lighted  in  mud! 

F ootball  color  pictures  not  only 
interest  everyone,  but  reach  out 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY.  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


Photography 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


have  growTi  up  on  pictures, 
show  an  ability  to  grasp  their 
meaning  and  discover  much  in 
their  content.  At  Life  we  have 
found  that  since  the  magazine’s 
foundation  we’ve  had  to  hit  the 
reader  over  the  head  with  cap¬ 
tion  material  less  and  less. 

“Over  the  years,  people  are 
becoming  more  adept  at  appre¬ 
ciating  and  understanding  pic¬ 
tures,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  children  grow  up  to  catch 
a  ball  unconsciously.” 

*  *  * 

Correction :  In  the  Oct.  15 
photo  column  we  misquoted  A1 
Moldvay  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post.  The  copy  read:  “Only  10 
percent  of  the  average  news 
photographers’  time  is  not  spent 
on  deadline  photographs  of  real 
hard-hitting  news  stories.”  The 
italicized  word  should  not  have 
have  been  in  the  sentence.  Ac¬ 
tually,  Mr.  Moldvay  pointed  out 
that  only  about  10  percent  of  a 
photographer’s  time  is  spent 
doing  this  but  in  too  many 
cases  this  small  percentage  is 
used  as  an  excuse  for  not  fully 
using  the  other  !)0  percent  for 
feature  work. 

*  «  * 

AWARD  W1^^ER 

For  the  third  consecutive 
year,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 
Journal  chief  photographer  and 
picture  editor.  Rich  Clarkson, 
won  the  sweepstakes  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Missouri- Kansas  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Newsphoto  Contest. 
Another  Capital-Journal  pho¬ 
tographer,  Bill  Snead,  won  two 
top  honors  while  Gary  Settle 
won  two  honorable  mentions. 

Mr.  Clarkson’s  sweepstakes 
award  was  for  a  full  page  lay¬ 
out  of  pictures  showing  a  stu¬ 
dent  nurse  going  through  her 
first  operation.  It  also  took  first 
place  in  the  feature  class  of  Di¬ 
vision  A. 

Mr.  Snead  won  ficgt  place  in 


TheCOLORMATlC* 

Greatest  money-maker 
ever  built  for  profitable 
newspaper  production! 


both  the  news  and  sports  cate¬ 
gories  of  Division  A  with  pic¬ 
tures  entitled,  “Accident  After- 
math”  and  “Court  Shadows.” 

*  •  * 

2  Weeklie§  IVfake 
One  Michigan  Daily 

E.  Tawas,  Mich. 

The  Huron  Shore  News  Press 
made  its  bow  as  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  here  Oct.  31.  K.  Berkley 
Smith  is  publisher  of  the  daily, 
which  has  appointed  Scheerer  & 
Co.  as  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  News-Press  is  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Oscoda  Press  and 
Iosco  County  News,  two  week¬ 
lies  formerly  published  by  Mr. 
Smith.  The  daily  is  tabloid  in 
format,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Robert  J.  Fullerton  is  ad  man¬ 
ager. 

• 

Reuters  Is  Partner 
In  Newsfilm  Agency 

London 

Reuters  news  agency,  which 
is  109  years  old,  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  visual  news  report¬ 
ing  by  becoming  a  shareholder  in 
the  British  Commonwealth  In¬ 
ternational  Newsfilm  Agency 
(BCINA). 

The  other  shareholders  in 
BCINA  are:  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  the  Rank 
Organization,  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  Broadcasting  Commis¬ 
sion. 

• 

Conde  Nast  Gains 

Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc., 
in  which  S.  1.  Newhouse  pur¬ 
chased  controlling  interest  last 
year,  reported  an  increase  in 
earnings  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  of 
1969.  Net  sales  were  $40,616,- 
825,  against  $25,397,836,  and 
net  income  was  $1,627,252, 
against  $82,417,  equal  to  $1.08 
a  share,  as  compared  with  8c  a 
year  ago. 
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Inquiry  Set 
On  Magazines 
In  Canada 

Ottawa 

Grattan  O’Leary,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  be  chairman  of  the  new 
royal  commission  which  Prime 
Minister  Diefenbaker  has  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  “pres¬ 
ent  position  and  prospects”  of 
Canadian  magazines  and  other 
periodicals. 

The  other  members  will  be  J. 
George  Johnston,  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  public  relations  firm  of 
Johnston,  Everson  and  Charles- 
worth,  and  Claude  P.  Beaubien, 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
public  relations  and  advertising 
for  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada. 

Announcing  the  commission, 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  said  it  was  one 
of  a  series  of  measures  being 
taken  by  the  government  to 
foster  “a  vigorous  Canadian- 
ism.” 

Canadian  magazine  publishers 
complain  that  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  unfair  competition 
from  American  magazines 
“masquerading”  as  Canadian, 
the  Prime  Minister  said. 

The  commission  will  look  into 
this  charge,  hear  representations 
from  all  the  interested  parties 
and  report  in  time  for  legisla¬ 
tive  action  at  the  next  session  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  O’Leary  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Ottawa  Journal 
(independent  Conservative) 
since  1911. 

Time  and  Reader's  Digest  are 
the  two  foreign  magazines 
which  have  created  the  acute 
competitive  problem  for  Canad¬ 
ian  publishers.  Both  publish 
special  additions  carrying  Ca¬ 
nadian  advertising.  The  bulk  of 
the  editorial  material  is  the 
same  as  that  published  in  other 
additions  although  some  changes 
are  made  for  Canadian  readers. 

The  present  government  in 
June,  1958,  abolished  a  special 
excise  tax  which  the  liberal 
government  had  imposed  to 
meet  the  same  problem.  A  20 
percent  tax  was  levelled  on  the 
advertising  content  of  American 
magazine’s  Canadian  editions. 

Mr.  Diefenbaker  said  the 
magazine  tax  had  been  regarded 
as  “unfair,  discriminatory  and 
unsatisfactory  in  other  ways.” 
Nevertheless,  he  said,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  Canadian  publish¬ 
ers. 

“We  believe  freedom  of  the 
press  must  always  be  main¬ 
tained  inviolate,  but  no  nation 
can  allow  its  own  press  to  be¬ 


come  monopolistic.  Nor  should 
national  and  busine.ss  publiea. 
tions  in  Canada  be  -  iiminated  by 
unfair  competition  from  out. 
side.” 

The  Prime  Minister  said  Ca- 
nadian  magazine  publi.shers  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  relief.  Others  say  the  need 
either  does  not  exist  or  is  the 
result  of  national  and  not  in¬ 
ternational  factors,  lie  said. 

Hoping  to  find  out  who  was 
right,  the  government  appointed 
a  committee  a  year  ago  to  look 
into  the  question  and  itroduce  a 
plan  to  meet  whatever  problems 
existed. 

The  committee  “hasn’t  come 
up  with  a  plan  consistent  with 
freedom  of  the  press,”  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  said.  Tlie  royal 
commission  is  a  new  and  more 
exhaustive  attempt  to  find  an 
answer. 

Chairman  O’Leary’  .said  after 
the  conunission’s  initial  meeting 
that  he  is  astonished  by  the 
amount  of  work  pouring  in  as 
the  three-man  team  set  up. 

“I  had  no  idea  there  was  such 
great  interest  in  this  question,” 
he  said.  “The  world  and  his 
mother  seem  to  have  the  idea 
they  can  provide  a  solution.” 

The  commission  already  has 
embarked  on  a  study  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  publications  industry.  ’This 
includes  tariffs  imposed  in  the 
1930s  and  the  special  federal 
tax  on  advertising  revenues  of 
Canadian  editions  of  foreig^i 
magazines,  imposed  Jan.  1, 1957, 
and  repealed  in  June,  1958. 

The  commission,  Mr.  O’Leary 
said,  also  will  examine  “the 
shortage  of  advertising  revenue 
to  finance  the  Canadian  indus¬ 
try.”  Then  will  come  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  foreign  publications  to 
that  shortage. 

Mr.  O’Leary  said  this  final 
step  will  involve  consideration 
of  special  Canadian  editions  of 
foreign  magazines,  American  ad¬ 
vertising  for  publications  circu¬ 
lating  in  Canada  and  split-runs 
and  over-runs  of  foreign  publica¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  O’Leary  said  that  since 
other  media  of  communication, 
such  as  radio  and  television, 
take  a  slice  of  the  advertising 
pie  the  commission  will  also  have 
a  look  at  them. 

• 

Bert  Carlyle  Sells 
Paper  in  Nebraska 

Fairbury,  Neb. 

Bert  C.  Carlyle  has  sold  the 
Fairbury  Daily  News  to  Ivan  D. 
O’Daniell  of  Cabool,  Mo.  The 
transaction  was  arranged  by  M. 
R.  Krehbiel  of  Bailey-Krehbid, 
effective  Nov.  1.  j 

Mr.  Carlyle  Iwught  the  pap« 
three  years  ago  and  improved  | 
its  plant.  I 
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This  Capital  is  important 
to  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

★ 


This  Capital  is  important 
to  our  trade-mark 

When  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our  product 
by  its  friendly  abbreviation,  you'll  keep  your 
meaning  clear  if  you  make  it  "Coke”. . . 
with  a  capital  "C”  please.  And  you’ll  help  us 
protect  a  valuable  trade-mark. 

Next  time  thirst  creeps  up  on  you,  be  really 
refreshed . . .  pause  for  Coca-Cola.  The  cold  crisp 
taste  of  Coke  is  the  all-time, 
anytime  favorite  in  50  states  and  more  than 
100  countries  the  world  over. 


Atk  for  U  eilhtr  vap . . .  boA 
tra<U-mark$  moan  tko  $am*  Aing 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 

Copyri^  1959  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


J-Students  Getting 
‘Liberal’  Education 


Median 

High 

Low 

52 

72 

44 

52 

66 

43 

51 

61 

38 

46 

67 

32 

43 

51 

40 

-l- 


Evanston,  III. 

Comparative  data  on  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  offered  by  16 
state  institutions  indicate  the 
median  range  on  courses  in 
journalism  is  29  to  17  per  cent, 
while  general  education  courses 
taken  by  journalism  students 
average  from  70  to  4.3  per  cent. 

The  statistical  information 
was  compiled  by  the  accrediting 
committee  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  which  Baskett  Mosse, 
Northwestern  University,  is 
executive  secretary.  The  infor¬ 
mation  was  supplied  by  16 
schools  located  across  six  geo¬ 
graphical  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try:  Midwest,  Southwest,  South, 
Southeast,  East  and  Northwest. 

The  schools  were  visited  dur¬ 
ing  the  1959-60  academic  year 
by  ACEJ  accrediting  teams,  or 
will  be  visited  in  1960-61.  “The 
information  represents  only  a 
part  of  that  collected  by  ACEJ 
in  the  accrediting  process  and 
was  gathered  primarily  for  use 
by  the  accrediting  committee 
and  the  visiting  teams.”  ex¬ 
plained  Prof.  Mosse.  “It  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  ACEJ  as  an  aid  to 
institutions  in  providing  ‘bench 
marks’  against  which  they  may 
compare  their  own  journalism 
programs.” 

Prof.  Mosse  has  reduced  his 
findings  to  a  series  of  tables, 
covering  different  aspects  of 
journalism  education,  as  to 
courses  taken  by  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  limitations  placed  on  the 
amount  of  journalism  credit 
which  may  be  applied  toward  a 
college  degree,  journalism  school 
budgets  and  relation  of  teach¬ 
ing  salaries  to  total  budget. 

Herewith  are  some  of  fhe 
tables  covering  significant  com¬ 
parative  data  from  the  16 
schools  being  evaluated: 


TABLE  1. 
COURSES  m 
JOURJNAUSM 

(This  table  shows  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  credit  hours 
taken  in  journalism  courses  by 
a  sampling  of  the  journalism 
gn^duating  class  at  each  of  the 


sixteen 

institutions  in 

this 

study.) 

Median 

High 

Low 

29 

30 

29 

28 

33 

26 

27 

32 

24 

27 

30 

23 

26 

28 

22 

26 

30 

22 

25 

30 

21 

24 

28 

20 

24 

29 

16 

23 

25 

20 

23 

37 

20 

23 

29 

18 

22 

25 

20 

22 

29 

16 

21 

31 

16 

17 

31 

10 

Median  Range:  29%  to  17% 

High  Range:  37%  to  25% 

Low  Range:  29%  to 

10% 

TABLE  2. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

COURSES^ 

(This 

table  shows  the  per- 

centage 

of  total  credit 

hours 

taken  by  journalism  students  in 

general  education  courses  at  the 

sixteen  institutions  being  evalu- 

ated.) 

M  edian 

High 

Low 

70 

80 

54 

70 

84 

47 

67 

81 

50 

65 

79 

35 

65 

69 

56 

64 

89 

50 

63 

71 

56 

61 

68 

47 

59 

71 

50 

54 

78 

29 

54 

72 

47 

Median  Range:  70%  to  43% 
High  Range:  89%  to  51% 
Low  Range:  56%  to  29% 

1 — For  purposes  of  this  sum¬ 
mary,  general  education  courses 
include  only  those  designated  by 
the  following  titles:  History, 
Political  Science,  Economics, 
Social  Science,  Sociology,  Psy¬ 
chology,  English,  Humanities, 
Literature,  Foreign  Language, 
Science,  Mathematics. 

The  percentages  above  reflect 
a  minimum  of  the  journalism 
graduate’s  general  education  at 
these  16  schools.  It  is  also  true 
that  many  journalism  courses 
contain  broad  liberal  arts  con¬ 
tent. 

TABLE  3. 

JOURNALISM  BUDGET 

(Figures  in  this  table  do  not 
include  expenditures  for  the 

campus  newspapers  at  the  six¬ 
teen  institutions.  The  number  of 
fulltime  students  shown  in  the 
second  column  includes  all  jour¬ 
nalism  majors:  freshmen, 

sophomores,  juniors,  seniors  and 
graduate  students,  except  where 
noted) . 

Amount  Fulltime  Fulltime 

Students  Facility 

$124,298  221  12 

$113,680  207  12 

$  99,730  90(Jrs.  Srs.)  8 

$  87,491  222  8 

$  83,730  140  6 

$  70,970  105  6 

$  66  974  100  8 

$  58,992  157  6 

$  56,837  98  4 

$  51,570  119  5 

$  51,377  122  5 

$  45,953  75  4 

$  39,701  143  4 

$  37,676  132  4 

$  29,061  59  3 

$  17,529  51  2 


Citizen-News  Buys 
Weekly  Calif.  String 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

The  Citizen-News  Company 
here  has  purchased  the  West 
Valley  Newspapers  Inc.  group, 
formerly  owned  by  Gordon  G. 
MacLean.  It  includes  the  Can- 
oga  Park  Herald-Tribune,  Rese¬ 
da  Herald-Tribune,  Tarzana 
Herald-Tribune,  Chatsworth 
Herald-Tribune,  Granada  Hills 
Herald-Tribune,  Mission  Hills 
Herald-Tribune,  Sepulveda  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune,  Northridge  Herald- 
Tribune  and  Woodland  Hills 
Herald-Tribune. 

Harlan  Palmer  is  publisher 
of  the  Hollywood  Citizen-News. 

Ralph  Palmer  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune  newspapers. 


Gold  Banner^s 
Meanings  Told 

Sacramunto,  Calif. 

A  gold-inked  banner  line  on 
the  soaring  price  of  the  yellow 
metal  so  significant  in  this  area 
appeared  recently  in  the  Sacra- 
mento  Union,  ranked  as  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  oldest  continuously  pub¬ 
lished  daily. 

More  significant  is  the  new 
Union  itself,  reports  Don  Selby, 
publisher,  pointing  to  new  type 
extending  from  head-dress  to 
9-point  body  type. 

Coupled  wi^  this  are  new 
features,  new  columns,  new 
comics  and  cartoons.  Included 
is  Day  Churchman’s  daily  col¬ 
umn  on  Sacramento  area  person¬ 
alities. 

Feature  Sequence 

William  Conlin,  editor,  also 
has  developed  a  changing  se¬ 
quence  of  local  features.  Mae 
Belle  Pendergast  was  sent  up  in 
a  helicopter  for  a  view  of  the 
city.  Staffers  are  rotating  in 
the  presentation  of  a  series  on 
“Sacramento — I  Like  It.” 

John  Cook  was  assigned  to  two 
weeks  in  a  typical  school.  He 
described  pupils,  staff,  parents, 
special  classes  and  what  happens 
to  graduates. 

Continuous  promotion  marics 
the  “new  Union.”  There  are 
column-naming  contests  and  in¬ 
vitations  for  reader  suggestions. 
Occasionally  there’s  a  gold  ear 
on  page  one.  Customarily  there 
is  a  sub-banner  in  red. 

• 

ABC  Staff  Elections 
Announced  by  Wolcott 

Chicago 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  president  and 
managing  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  an¬ 
nounced  recently  the  names  of 
key  executive  personnel. 

At  the  recent  re-organization¬ 
al  meeting  of  the  board  of  dire^ 
tors,  Leo  H.  Smith  was  re-elected 
vicepresident  and  chief  auditor; 
and  Carl  Gazley  was  re-elected 
assistant  managing  director. 
Raymond  E.  Downing,  ABC  con¬ 
troller,  was  elected  assistant 
treasurer;  and  James  F.  De- 
vine,  director  of  member  rela¬ 
tions,  was  named  assi.stant 
secretary. 

• 

Farm  Sub  Manager 

Dbs  Moines 

Charles  W.  Trickey  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  the 
farm  service  and  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  divisions  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune  circulation  d^art- 
ment.  He  succeeds  Harry  0. 
Monohan,  who  will  assume  other 
duties. 
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^  ^  ^  •  Chances  are  your  grandmother  will.  This  is  a  photo 

of  a  tum-of-the-century  S&H  Green  Stamp  redemption  store. 

We  often  get  letters  from  long-time  stamp-savers  who  still  have  articles  of 
S&H  merchandise.  Their  loyalty  is  very  assuring  because  at  S&H,  we  know  that 
time  is  the  greatest  test  of  quality  and  value. 


Now  S&H  has  650  stores.  The  store  shown  in  the  photograph  is  located  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  center  resembles  a  giant  gift  shop  and  it  contains  no  less  than 
seventeen  separate  merchandise  departments. 


America'* s  No.  1  Stamp  Plan  Since  1896 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 
114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York 


MEET  CARL  SCHOETTLER 


On  the  Job — No.  4:  District  Police  Reporter 


By  Rick  Friedman 

THE  REPORTER  —  Carl 
Schoettler,  28,  was  graduated 
from  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  1959,  where  he  won 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for 
obtaining  the  highest  scholastic 
average  in  his  journalism  class. 

His  reporting  career  began 
on  a  New  Jersey  weekly,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  moved 
onto  a  25,000-circulation  daily 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
there  eight  days  when  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun  an¬ 
swered  his  six- week-old  job 
application. 

Carl  Schoettler  gave  the 
Pennsylvania  daily  two  weeks 
notice,  and  in  September  of 
1959  he  became  a  Sun  district 
police  reporter. 

*  *  * 

THE  JOB — The  crooked,  the 
crafty  and  the  craven — they  can 
all  be  found  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  alleys  that  criss-cross 
Carl  Schoettler’s  beat. 

Baltimore’s  iwlice  geography 
breaks  up  into  four  districts 
fanning  out  around  the  hub, 
downtown  Central  Headquar¬ 
ters. 

He  spends  two  mornings  a 
week  in  the  Northern  and 
Northeast  district,  swings  into 
the  Southern  or  ^uthwest  dis¬ 
tricts  the  third  day,  and  occas- 
sionally  covers  Central  in  the 
afternoon.  The  other  two  days 
are  spent  in  the  City  Room  or 
out  on  special  assignments. 

His  main  beat.  Northern  and 
Northeast  bound  up  some  300,- 
000  people  within  their  borders. 
The  wealthy  of  Roland  Park 
and  Guilford.  The  slums  west  of 
North  ave.  The  business  district 
around  Charles  and  St.  Paul  sts. 
High  class  apartments.  Middle- 
class  residential  housing.  Mem¬ 
orial  Stadium,  home  of  the  Pro 
Football  Colts  and  Baseball 
Orioles.  Loan  office  stick-ups. 
Burglaries.  Assault  and  Rob¬ 
bery.  Rape. 

“Anything  can  happen  in 
either  district,”  Carl  relates. 

His  one-day  assigfnments  in 
Southern  or  Southwest  take  him 
through  the  highly  industrial¬ 
ized  part  of  town  peopled  by 
the  lower-income  working  class, 
past  the  shipyards,  onto  the 
South  Baltimore  seaport  docks. 
The  Seaman’s  Union  pickets  a 
banana  boat  or  a  ship  hits  a 
bridge — Carl  is  there. 

His  day  begins  at  7  a.m., 
minutes  after  the  alarm  clock 
goes  off.  He  rolls  out  of  bed  and 
phones  the  city  desk  to  see  if 
anything  has  developed  in  his 


Carl  Schoettler  talks  to  Police  Lieutenant  John  E.  Zeck  in  Baltimore's 
Northern  District  Station. 


districts  overnight.  (With  the 
exception  of  someone  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  assignment,  no  reporter  has 
been  covering  the  beat  in  per¬ 
son  since  he  left  it  afternoon 
before.  The  coverage  has  been 
handled  through  the  night  Cen¬ 
tral  reporter  by  way  of  police 
radio,  teletjT)e  and  phone.  If 
anything  breaks  before  Carl 
arrives  on  the  scene,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  man  notifies  the  city  desk 
and  they  send  a  reporter  out  or 
hold  it  until  Carl  arrives.) 

The  city  desk  informs  Carl  of 
possible  leads  phoned  in  by  the 
Central  man  and  of  any  tips 
called  in  by  citizens.  “If  I  think 
one  is  worthwhile  I  go  right  ta 
the  scene,”  he  explains. 

He  also  calls  his  police  dis¬ 
tricts  and  “Police  Radio”  from 
home. 

“One  time  ‘Radio’  said 
nothing  was  happening  in 
Northern  or  Northeast  but  that 
a  liquor  store  had  been  held  up 
in  Southern  at  7:30  a.m.  I 
hopped  right  over  there  and  got 
a  story  on  the  gun  battle  be¬ 
tween  a  burglar  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  who  was  sleeping  in  the 
back  of  the  place.” 

Magistrate’s  Court 

If  no  tips  come  from  the  early 
morning  phone  calls,  Carl  heads 
for  one  of  the  police  stations  in 
his  district  (there’s  one  in 
each),  and  checks  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  court  docket  for  the  day. 
Ck)urt  convenes  from  8  to  10  a.m. 
and  from  4  to  6  p.m.  If  an  inter¬ 
esting  case  is  coming  up  he’ll 
stick  around  to  hear  it  or  try  to 
plan  his  day  so  he  can  come 
back.  “They  can  hold  a  man  for 
a  hearing  in  magistrate’s  court 


on  anything  but  murder,”  Carl 
explains.  “That’s  always  han¬ 
dled  through  Central.” 

He  checks  the  arrest  register 
and  the  reading  file.  (The  read¬ 
ing  file  is  made  up  when  the 
police  shifts  change,  8  a.m., 
4  p.m.,  and  Midnight.  It  con¬ 
tains  orders  from  the  chief 
inspector,  cases  still  open,  and 
crimes  that  have  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  24  hours.)  If 
an  important  arrest  has  been 
made  Carl  will  sometimes  check 
it  out  with  the  captain. 

Carl  then  thumbs  through  the 
“95”  file,  which  contains  non¬ 
criminal  cases  such  as  accidents, 
dog-bites  and  fatal  heart  at¬ 
tacks.  The  file  can  be  obtained 
from  the  police  clerk  and  the 
same  information  is  on  the  po¬ 
lice  teletype. 

Carl  tries  to  wrap  up  the 
routine  checks  at  Northern  and 
Northeast  before  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  9:30  a.m.  deadline  .so  he  can 
sit  in  on  magistrate’s  court.  But 
frequently  he’ll  spend  the  en¬ 
tire  morning  at  one  station 
tracking  down  something  that 
happened  the  night  before, 
searching  for  the  policeman  on 
case,  calling  the  hospital  to 
check  on  the  critically  injured. 

Carl  seldom  goes  to  the  scene 
of  burglaries.  “They  are  a  slow- 
moving  thing,”  he  explains.  “By 
the  time  one  is  discovered  and 
reported  the  thief  has  usually 
come  and  gone.  And  it  has  to  be 
more  than  a  $1,000  job  to 
amount  to  a  story  for  us  or  hold 
some  unusual  circumstances. 
Otherwise,  we  rely  on  the  police 
report.  There’s  little  additional 
information  we’d  get  by  going 
to  the  scene.” 


But  hold-ups  take  him  out  of 
the  police  statical  quickly. 
“Here’s  action  right  from  the 
start,”  Carl  relate.^.  “It  needs 
on-the-scene  description.” 

He  interviews  the  victims,  and 
the  police  on  the  ca.se,  and  looks 
for  extenuating  circumstances. 
How  much  money  was  taken? 
Was  anyone  injured?  How  many 
customers  were  in  the  store? 
How  many  times  wa.s  the  store 
robbed  before? 

With  enough  basic  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  couple  of  graphs  he 
phones  city  desk.  Then,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  close  he  is  to  dead¬ 
line,  he  fills  in  the  story'.  (Main 
deadlines  are  9 :30  a.m.,  11  aan., 
Noon,  and  12:45  p.m.  when  the 
final  city  edition  goes  to  press. 
Deadlines  for  make-over  edi¬ 
tions  are  2:30  p.m.,  3:30  p.m., 
and  4:30  p.m.) 

Holdups  and  fires  are  covered 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  phone 
when  they  break  around  late 
edition  deadlines.  Stories  break¬ 
ing  after  the  last  city  goes  to 
press  are  used  as  flashes  in  the 
make-over  pages. 

Carl  keeps  tabs  on  fires 
through  the  police  radio.  He 
calls  “Fire  Alarm,”  the  station 
through  which  all  blazes  are 
reported,  when  the  police  broad¬ 
cast  sounds  an  alert.  Whether 
Carl  covers  a  fire  in  person  or 
not  depends  on  the  severity  of 
the  blaze,  and  it  usually  takes  a 
two-alarmer  or  better  to  pull 
him  from  the  station. 

“We’re  not  interested  in  a 
garage  that’s  burning  unless 
something  or  someone  is  in  it," 
Carl  states. 

He  will  cover  the  scene  of  an 
accident  personally  if  a  fatality 
occurs  or  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  are  injured.  When  a  “31” 
(accident)  comes  over  the  police 
radio,  Carl  again  calls  “Fire 
Alarm,”  which  sends  ambu¬ 
lances  tb  the  scene.  If  the  am¬ 
bulances  have  already  arrived 
at  the  accident  by  the  time  he 
places  his  call,  he  may  go  in¬ 
stead  to  the  hospital  for  his 
story. 

Other  Assignments 

The  vicinity  of  Memorial 
Stadium  also  comes  under  his 
watchful  eye.  When  the  Orioles 
were  in  pennant  contention  and 
knocked  off  the  New  York 
,  Yankees  three  straight,  lines 
were  forming  at  the  stadium 
hours  before  the  gates  opened. 

,  Carl  got  the  reaction  of  these 
fans.  When  the  club  lost  four 
.  straight  to  the  Yanks  later  on 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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The  Periodic  Table  lists  ail  the  known  elements  of  the  world  we  live  in  •  •  •  more  than  half  of  them  used  by  Union  Carbide 

This  is  the  world  of  Union  Carbide 

. , .  bringing  you  a  steady  stream  of  better  products  from  the  basic  elements  of  nature 


You’re  probably  one  of  the  millions  who  have  used  such  Union 
Carbide  products  as  Prestone  anti-freeze,  Eveready  flashlights  and  bat¬ 
teries,  or  Pyrofax  bottled  gas.  But  the  major  part  of  Union  Carbide’s  output 
is  in  basic  materials,  employed  by  more  than  50,000  industrial  customers  to 
fill  your  life  with  useful  things. 

The  70,000  people  of  Union  Carbide  operate  more  than  400 
plants,  mines,  mills,  laboratories,  warehouses,  and  offices  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico.  With  these  vast  resources  and  skills,  and  the  help 
of  35,000  suppliers,  they  create  a  variety  of  products  in  the  fields  of  metals, 
carbons,  gases,  plastics,  and  chemicals. 

It  is  men  and  women  working  together  to  provide  new  and 
better  materials  that  gives  full  meaning  to  Union  Carbide.  And  the  people 
of  Union  Carbide,  backed  by  128,000  stockholders,  will  go  on  bringing  you 
the  necessities  and  conveniences  that  will  help  keep  our  standard  of  living 
the  highest  in  the  world.  chart  oweich-Chic*o 

The  term*  “Eveready,"  “Prettone,"  “Pyrofax"  and  “Union  Carbide”  are  trade  mark*  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 


Learn  more  about  the  products  of 
Union  Carbide  and  its  ux>rk  in 
atomic  energy.  Visit  the  science 
exhibit  at  270  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  or  write  for  booklet  “The  Ex¬ 
citing  Universe  of  Union  Carbide.” 
Union  Carbide  Corporation,  270 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada,  Union  Carbide  Canada 
Limited,  Toronto. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


...a  hand 
In  things  to  come 


Police  Reporter 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


and  were  knocked  out  of  pen¬ 
nant  contention,  he  interviewed 
fans  around  the  stadium  for 
their  reactions. 

Weather  stories  form  an¬ 
other  part  of  his  coverage.  A 
big  snow  storm  or  a  violent  rain 
and  the  city  desk  might  ask  him 
what  conditions  are  like  in  his 
districts  in  regards  to  felled 
trees  or  driving  conditions. 

The  world-famous  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  because  of  its 
name  alone  is  news.  When 
vandals  broke  numerous  win¬ 
dows  at  the  institution  they 
produced  a  story  for  Carl. 

The  police  school  is  in  the 
Northern  district  and  it  holds 
graduation  ceremonies  at  a  high 
school  in  the  Northeast  district. 
Carl  covers  both. 

“We  can  be  expected  to  re¬ 
port  on  anything,”  Carl  claims. 
“If  Ike  rides  through  one  of  my 
districts,  the  city  desk  may  ask 
for  a  sidebar  on  how  big  the 
crowds  are.  The  city  is  rip¬ 
ping  up  buildings  for  urban  re¬ 
newal  right  now  and  I  might  be 
sent  to  see  if  a  building  is  about 
to  cave  in  prematurely.” 

Occasionally  he  relieves  the 
regrular  man  at  Central.  “I’ll  sit 
and  listen  to  the  police  radio, 
make  the  rounds  of  the  offices 
in  the  building,  check  the  tele¬ 
type,  the  dead  book  and  maybe 
talk  to  the  detectives  and  the 
chief  inspector.” 

Carl  comes  back  to  the  city 
room  around  1  p.m.  to  rewrite 
handouts  and  “overnights”  for 
the  next  day.  If  something  im¬ 
portant  breaks  in  the  afternoon 
the  city  room  may  send  him  to 
cover  it. 

Here  he  gets  his  chance  to 
develop  stories  for  the  feature 
page.  A  group  of  children 
throwing  a  birthday  party  for 
their  school  bus  driver — on  the 
bus.  A  museum  opening  a  new 
exhibition.  A  police  woman  who 
trains  dogs.  The  one-hundredth 
birthday  of  a  Baltimore  church. 

“The  Sun  runs  a  feature  page 
each  day  but  Saturday,”  Carl 
explains.  “And  it  eats  the  copy.” 


PROBLEMS  —  To  Carl 
Schoettler  there  is  a  narrow  line 
a  reporter  must  walk  in  dealing 
with  the  police. 

“You  have  to  develop  a 
friendly  relationship  but  not  too 
friendly,”  Carl  elaborates.  “If  a 
cop  doesn’t  like  you,  he  won’t 
give  you  anything  unless  you 
ask  for  the  particular  offense 
report  by  name.  You  question 
him  generally  and  he  says 
nothing  happened  the  previous 
night. 

“But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 


cop  goofs,  you  have  to  go  after 
him  and  you  can’t  be  so  friendly 
you  won’t  want  to  chase  one 
down.” 

According  to  Carl,  a  reporter 
has  to  develop  the  confidence  of 
the  police  so  they  won’t  think  he 
is  after  them  except  for  good 
cause.  “A  bad  cop  gives  all  cops 
a  bad  name.  But  you  let  them 
know  you’re  not  out  to  get  every 
cop  and  you  earn  their  respect. 
Just  keep  a  little  distance  be¬ 
tween  them  and  you.” 

The  police  may  also  bury  a 
story  because  they  don’t  want  to 
put  one  of  their  own  in  a  bad 
light,  Carl  continues.  “If  a  po¬ 
liceman  slugged  someone  they 
won’t  tell  you  about  it.  But  it 
will  always  be  on  the  offense 
report  as  ‘resorted  to  self-de¬ 
fense.’  The  police  feel  you 
should  dig  for  this  kind  of  story 
and  they  won’t  hand  it  to  you. 
The  answer  here  is  to  present 
the  case  truthfully  and  things 
usually  work  out  O.K.” 

Securing  information  from 
hospitals  can  sometimes  be  a 
problem,  Carl  relates.  “You’ll 
call  them  on  the  phone  and 
they’ll  want  you  to  wait  before 
they  get  ready  to  talk  to  you. 
This  makes  it  tough  to  get  in¬ 
formation  around  a  deadline  un¬ 
less  you  go  there  personally. 

Carl  tells  of  the  time  a  woman 
jumped  out  of  a  hospital  win¬ 
dow.  The  hospital  turned  him 
over  to  their  press  relations 
man.  “He  gave  us  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  wanted  to  know.  If  he 
didn’t  we  would  have  informed 
the  city  desk  and  they  would 
handle  it  from  there.” 

Homicide  is  another  tight- 
lipped  group,  according  to  Carl. 
“'The  Homicide  boys  are  a  spe¬ 
cial  squad  out  of  Central  head¬ 
quarters  and  we  don’t  come  in 
contact  with  them  often.  But 
they’re  close-mouthed  with 
everybody.” 

The  police  reporter,  Carl  con¬ 
tinues,  might  get  the  victim’s 
name  from  a  police  sergeant, 
the  hospital,  or  a  friendly  cop  in 
the  district.  “Then  again,”  he 
adds,  “the  sergeant  might  not 
want  to  go  over  the  lieutenant’s 
head  and  right  on  up  the  line 
they  pass  the  buck.” 

Nextdoor  neighbors  some¬ 
times  supply  a  lead  and  the 
medical  examiner  is  usually  co¬ 
operative,  Carl  explains. 

“You  have  to  dig  for  facts  on 
the  police  beat.” 

But  one  problem  still  remains 
unsolved,  according  to  Carl 
Schoettler  —  “the  hours  you 
spend  sitting  around  waiting 
for  things  to  happen.” 


says  Carl,  is  the  one  on  the 
police  radio  desk. 

“He’s  in  on  almost  all  police 
business  during  the  day.  And 
he  knows  to  tip  you  off  if  any¬ 
thing  happens.  Each  station  has 
a  desk  which  dispatches  cars  to 
the  scene  and  it  pays  to  get  to 
know  the  man  on  it  well.” 

Other  good  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  ambulance  drivers 
and  police  officers  on  the  case. 
Either  one  can  usually  be  found 
around  the  accident  ward  or  at 
the  scene,  he  adds. 

“This  is  also  true  of  hold¬ 
ups,”  Carl  continues.  “The  vic¬ 
tims  may  be  too  nervous  to  be 
helpful.  You  want  the  informa¬ 
tion  fast  and  you  want  it  ac¬ 
curate  but  they  may  not  want  to 
say  anything.  Then  the  best  man 
to  talk  to  is  the  cop  on  duty.” 


HOURS  —  Carl’s  regular 
hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
five  days  a  week,  with  an  hour 
off  for  lunch. 

His  last  chance  to  get  any¬ 
thing  in  the  paper  is  before  the 
4:30  p.m.  deadline  so  times  when 
he  works  past  5  p.m.  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare. 

And  only  on  infrequent  oc¬ 
casions  will  he  come  in  early, 
such  as  when  a  body  is  dis¬ 
covered  murdered  around  dawn. 


you  a  little  ahead  uf  the  game 
at  the  start.”  i 

Government  courses  are  altoj 
helpful,  he  claims.  “You  learu' 
how  things  function  vrith  the' 
police  commissioner,  mayor,  or 
magistrate,  and  it  gives  you  a 
.sense  of  balance.  If  you  know 
what  the  laws  are,  what  the 
police  can  and  cannot  do — it’s  a 
good  story  if  one  of  them  acts 
contrary  to  the  book.” 

But  the  real,  the  important  { 
training,  says  Carl,  is  learned  ‘ 
right  on  the  job,  “You  have  to  1 
develop  an  eye  for  pertinent 
facts — basic  questions  such  as 
name,  age,  occupation — which 
are  good  for  the  lead.  You  have 
more  to  say  if  you  find  out 
someone  was  a  steel  worker,  for 
instance.  This  might  be  t^ 
basis  for  a  different  angle.” 

According  to  Carl,  (luestiontil 
such  as  “Miss  or  Mrs.?”  andf, 
“age?”  should  become  auto»v 
matic.  “If  you  can  get  the  baaie-fi 
structure  fast  at  a  hold-up,  fw« 
instance,  you  have  more  time  to  t 
develop  the  color  that  every*', 
story  can  use.” 

He  added  that  police  reporting*! 
is  also  the  art  of  learning  tOf 
ask  policemen  questions.  “Many 
of  them  are  ready  to  turn  on  ,; 
a  reporter.” 


THE  EXTRA  TOUCH— The 
word  is  “thoroughness”  with 
Carl  Schoettler,  police  reporter. 
He’s  always  rechecking;  he 
won’t  stop  at  the  first  “no.” 
If  one  lieutenant  tells  Carl 
nothing  has  happened,  he  asks  a 
second  lieutenant  and  the  cap¬ 
tain. 

“One  time  I  heard  a  ‘31’  over 
the  police  radio  which  meant 
they  were  dispatching  cars  to 
the  scene  of  an  accident.  I 
called  ‘Radio’  and  they  said  it 
was  a  little  accident,  nothing 
serious. 

“But  ‘Radio’  was  still  sending 
out  a  ‘31.’  I  called  ‘Fire  Alarm’ 
and  learned  that  two  ambul¬ 
ances  had  been  dispatched  to  the 
crash.  I  rushed  to  the  hospital 
and  discovered  that  five  persons 
had  been  seriously  hurt.” 

According  to  Carl,  a  careless 
reporter  can  trip  himself  up  on 
names  and  addresses.  “If  a  name 
doesn’t  look  right,  Carl  will 
check  it  with  the  hospital,  in 
the  phone  book  or  by  the  criss¬ 
cross  directory  at  Central.  If 
the  sound  of  a  street  doesn’t 
ring  right,  he  matches  it  to  the 
street  guide. 


SATISFACTIONS— This,  t* ! 
Carl  Schoettler,  police  reporter, 
is  being  right  on  the  spot  when 
the  excitement  happens.  Some¬ 
body  is  shot  dead  on  the  street 
and  the  reporter  is  there  a 
minute  or  two  afterward. 

“If  a  newspaper  has  drams, 
it’s  here,”  Carl  claims.  “This  ii 
the  stuff  of  which  short  stories 
are  made.  People  in  all  guises 
and  forms,  good,  bad,  indiffer¬ 
ent.” 

Even  the  most  petty  magis¬ 
trate’s  court  case  is  a  conflict 
between  two  human  beings,  he 
adds.  “They  are  real  people 
who  can  relate  to  us  easily, 
who  are  similar  to  you  and  1— 
even  if  they’re  just  two  woman 
pulled  in  for  arguing  over  a 
back  fence.” 

Police  reporting  to  Carl 
Schoettler  is  “violent  action, 
something  that  makes  one  per¬ 
son  take  another’s  life,  the 
crushing  blow  of  a  house  burn¬ 
ing  down.  It’s  dramatic  news- 
human  drama.  “The  greatest 
satisfaction  is  that  human 
drama  is  here  in  police  report¬ 
ing  and  you  are  caught  up  in  it” 


TIPS  AND  SOURCES— They 
can  come  from  anywhere.  A 
friend  on  the  force.  A  irolice 
clerk.  A  magistrate.  But  the 
most  important  man  to  know. 


TRAINING  NEEDED  — 
Learning  journalism  funda¬ 
mentals  in  school  is  important, 
according  to  Carl.  “A  course 
such  as  ‘news  reporting’  gives 
you  some  idea  of  what  a  re¬ 
write  man  needs  to  have,  of 
what  goes  into  a  story.  It  puts 


Specialist  Scholar 

A  scholarship  for  a  journal¬ 
ism  student  with  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  financial  reporting  at 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  wu 
awarded  to  Ivan  Sinclair 
Dimmitt,  Texas.  He  has  wo: 
on  the  staff  of  the  Ama‘ 
Daily  News  and  Globe-Times. 
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If  you’ve  got  a  top-notch  story  up  your  sleeve. 


here’s  a  chance  to  turn  it  into  E^TRA  MONEY. 


The  National  ENQUIRER,  one  of  America’s  fastest  growing 
publications,  now  pays  more  than  ever  before  for  dynamic 
irticles  written  with  drama  and  excitement  for  a  mass  audience. 

Maybe  you've  got  an  unusual  slant  on  a  current  story  or  per- 
unality.  Or  perhaps  there’s  a  spine-tingler  that’s  been  languish¬ 
ing  in  the  "morgue,”  just  itching  for  a  fresh,  lively  treatment. 
If  so,  The  ENQUIRER  is  your  market. 

Taboos  and  sacred  cows  are  unknown  here.  We’re  looking  for 
crisp,  highly-readable  features  such  as: 

!•  provocative,  revealing  interviews  with  celebrities  and 
personalities 

t  true  crime  and  authentic  adventure  tales 

a  down-to-earth  pieces  on  science  and  medicine  based  on  facts 
from  reputable  sources 

•  well-documented  articles  on  rackets,  frauds  and  swindles 

•  lively  human  interest  features  that  will  appeal  to  a  mass 
audience 


The  payment  schedule  below  is  just  the  beginning.  Rates  can 
zoom  sharply  for  really  top-flight  material.  And  if  you’ve  got 
a  "blockbuster,”  we  can  outbid  any  other  publication  for  it. 
A  report  on  your  manuscript  is  guaranteed  within  two  weeks 
and  payment  is  on  acceptance. 

We  have  prepared  a  detailed  outline  of  our  requirements,  ex¬ 
plaining  our  -needs  and  showing  some  of  the  story  areas  in 
which  we  are  particularly  interested.  For  a  copy  of  this  pros¬ 
pectus,  write  or  phone  James  Allan,  Managing  Editor,  National 
Enquirer,  Dept.  702,  655  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
(Murray  HUl  8-1111). 


NEW  RATES 

UP-  FRONT  ARTICLES . $300  and  up  (  no  top  limit ) 

BACK-OF-THE-BOOK  ARTICLES . $150  and  up 

SHORTS . $50  minimum 

SERIES . $300  and  up  per  segment 

BLOCKBUSTERS . The  sky’s  the  limit 


National  ENQUIRER  655  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


SYNDICATES 


New  Travel  Column 
Caters  to  Women 

By  Ray  Er>»’in 

A  new  travel  column,  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  women 
readers,  is  offered  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
with  a  starting  date  of  Nov.  20. 

It  is  “.Journeys  to  Pleasure,” 
by  Frances  Koltun,  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  top  travel  expert. 

The  once-a-week,  700-word  col¬ 
umn  will  be  illustrated  with 
photographs. 

Frances  Koltun,  travel  editor 
of  Mademoiselle  magazine,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  women  as 
travelers.  Since  practically  all 
newspaper  travel  columns  are 
written  by  men.  Miss  Koltun 
contends  that  women  readers 
have  not  been  given  a  fair 
break. 

MoHt  Patispurts 

“Over  the  last  10  years,  wom¬ 
en  have  attained  the  majority 
amon^  American  travelers 
abroad,  holding  more  than  55% 
of  all  U.  S.  passports,”  she 
quoted  Sir  William  P.  Hildred, 
director-general  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Air  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Koltun,  very  feminine, 
tall,  blonde,  blue-eyed  and  pret¬ 
ty,  added  with  a  winning  smile: 

“Ten  years  ago,  executives 
outnumbered  secretaries  in  U. 

S.  passport  statistics  while  to¬ 
day  secretaries  are  more  than 


Years  of  Confliet 

/  Next  year  marks  the  centennial  of  the  start  of 

the  Civil  War  ...  a  struggle  of  gallant  action, 
V'  daring  deeds  by  both  sides  ...  in  which  the  Union 

met  its  severest  test.  Starting  January  1,  1%1, 
and  continuing  for  four  years,  a  historical  review  of  this  war 
between  the  States  will  be  chronicled  in 

^^Old  Glory  at  the  Crossroads^’ 

by  Athena  Robbins  and  Rick  Fletcher.  Illustrating  the  march 
of  America,  this  weekly  feature  is  a  pictorial  presentation  in 
color-comic  format  of  adventure,  drama,  courage,  and  fortitude, 
fact-based,  and  excitingly  told.  The  pulpit,  press,  patriotic,  and 
public  groups  applaud  it  with  warmth  .  .  .  plus  values  added  to 
the  readership  it  builds  among  all  ages!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune  "New  York  News 
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double  the  number  of  executives 
and  more  of  them  get  passports 
than  engineers  or  military  per¬ 
sonnel  or  retired  people  or  even 
teachers.  More  nurses  get  pass¬ 
ports  than  bankers.  The  rate  of 
issuance  of  passports  to  women 
is  increasing  nearly  twice  as 
fast  as  to  men. 

“These  women  are  mostly 
pleasure  travelers.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  tourist  today  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  ‘she’  than  a  ‘he.’  More¬ 
over,  as  wives  and  mothers, 
they  are  decision-makers  for  the 
family  on  vacations  and  even  on 
the  husband’s  business  travel 
plans.” 

Travel  Motives 

An  examination  of  what 
makes  w'omen  travel  shows  how 
they  have  been  short-changed  in 
newspaper  columns,  claimed 
Miss  Koltun  firmly.  She  cited  a 
1959  national  surv’ey,  which 
listed  women’s  motives  for 
travel  in  this  order:  Meeting 
new  people,  discovering  out-of- 
the-way  places,  seeing  historic 
sights,  shopping  (one  dollar  out 
of  three  spent  by  tourists  goes 
to  shops),  food,  sports,  scenery, 
warmth,  hospitality  and  friend¬ 
liness. 

Underlying  all  answers  was 
change,  escape  from  everyday 
cares  and  responsibilities  into  a 
bright  new  world. 


Prances  Koltun 


“Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
comfort  and  the  big  question  of 
costs,”  obser\’ed  Miss  Koltun. 
“Only  a  woman  can  tell  a  wom¬ 
an  traveler  the  important  things 
she  really  wants  to  know'.  Wom¬ 
en  control  disposable  income 
and  in  recent  years  they’ve 
been  spending  it  on  travel  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

“Both  the  travel  and  publish¬ 
ing  industries  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  great  travel 
phenomenon  of  this  era  —  the 
American  woman  traveler,”  she 
asserted. 

Practical  Adsice 

“Journeys  to  Pleasure”  pro¬ 
poses  to  tell  the  prospective 
woman  traveler  where  to  go, 
how  to  get  there,  wrhat  she  can 
expect,  what  to  take  with  her 
and  what  to  buy  there,  how  to 
travel  with  the  greatest  per¬ 
sonal  comfort,  how'  much  it  will 
cost,  what  styles  to  w’ear,  w’hat 
manners  and  customs  she  should 
know  to  enjoy  her  tour  fully 
and  avoid  embarrassment. 

The  travel  writer  said  travel 
writing  is  demanding  and  diffi¬ 
cult  because  of  the  differing 
levels  of  experience  of  readers 
—  one  is  going  to  Europe  for 
the  first  time,  another  has  been 
there  20  times. 

“We  must  give  women  ideas 
— they  are  receptive  to  ideas  — 
and  make  the  ideas  come  true,” 
explained  the  idea-rich  travel 
columnist.  “Readers’  attention 
is  fragmented  today  by  many 
appeals  and  travel  reportage 
should  tell  women  certain  speci¬ 
fics  they  want  and  need  and  not 
just  what  the  reporter  did.  The 
test  of  a  travel  column  is 
whether  a  reader  tears  it  out 
and  saves  it.” 

Million  Mileage 

Miss  Koltun  estimates  she 
spends  40%  of  her  time  travel- 
'  ing  and  that  her  mileage  must 
i  approach  one  million.  She  has 
crisscrossed  the  U.  S.  until  she 


has  lost  count  of  \  he  number  of 
trips  and  she  ha  l)een  to  Eii 
rope  nearly  20  tm.es  and  out  of 
the  U.  S.  40  time.  She  returned 
from  Portugal  t-.o  weeks  aso 
with  enough  beaut  :ful  200-yesr- 
old  tiles  she  boi.fdit  in  Lisbon 
($5.60  plus  $2..  shippin, 
charges)  to  line  1wo  walls  erf 
her  kitchen. 

(xtKiK  ('.OIIDlcd 

She  looks  for  r.  al  values  in 
each  country  and  jwrts  them. 
She  says  it’s  cheat ler  to  go  to 
Spain  and  PortULMl  this  year 
than  to  the  CarrilK  un.  The  ski 
slopes  of  Sw'itzerlaiid,  which  at¬ 
tract  an  international  group, 
make  a  likely  locale  for  infor¬ 
mal  life  and  ease  in  makin? 
friendships.  She  rejmrted  it 
costs  nearly  as  much  to  go  to 
Western  ski  resorts  as  to  those 
in  Switzerland. 

The  travel  authority  du- 
played  a  pair  of  jierfectly-fit- 
ting  gloves  from  a  100-year-old 
Paris  glove  shop  ( $4 )  as  an  ex- 
am])le  of  helpful  hints  she  pro¬ 
vides  women  readers. 

“I  urge  women  to  take  one- 
third  less  wardrobe  to  the  Car- 
ril)ean  and  buy  on  the  islands,” 
she  said.  “For  example,  yet  get 
the  right  colors  that  way. 
Clothes  are  different  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  Jamaica. 

Kiglil  and  Wrong 

“Women  are  sensitive  to  ^ 
w'hat’s  right  and  wrong  in  food, 
clothes,  speech,  manners,”  she 
continued.  “The  question  of 
suitability  is  related  to  trarel 
and  is  terribly  imjwrtant.  I 
wish  new'spapers  carried  more 
news  of  special  interest  to  wom¬ 
en.” 

A  cast-iron  stomach  and  cast- 
iron  arches  are  recommended 
for  travelers. 

F ranees  Koltun  w’as  bom  and 
reared  in  New  York  City.  She 
was  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Brooklyn  College 
and  received  two  fellow'ships  to 
Columbia  University  for  gradu¬ 
ate  work.  After  serving  as  a  de¬ 
partment  store  buyer  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  War  As¬ 
sets  Administration,  she  became 
associate  editor  of  the  Americos 
Girl  magazine  of  the  Girl 
Scouts. 

In  1950,  Miss  Koltun  went  to 
Charm  magazine,  where  she 
worked  in  fashion  and  merchan¬ 
dising  for  five  years  and  then 
founded  a  travel  department 
and  was  travel  editor  for  four 
years  before  joining  Madenaoi- 
selle.  She  is  vicepresident  of  the 
Travel  Writers  of  New  York,  is 
listed  in  “Who’s  Who  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Women,”  and  she  has 
taught  at  New  York  University 
and  lectured  at  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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SYNDlC  t  FES 

Ward  Cannel  Is 
Still  Wide-Eyed 

Ward  (  annel,  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  A.s.sociation  columnist 
(“Cannel  At  Large”),  has  a 
beat  tha-  extends  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Paris. 

He  has  traveled  50,000  or  60,- 
000  mile.s  iii  the  last  year  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  write  three  columns 
a  week  ai>out  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  serious  and  humorous. 
He  write.s  alnsut  any  interesting 
facet  of  human  activity  —  from 
science  to  honest  mail  order 
study  cour.ses. 

Ward  Cannel’s  subjects  some¬ 
times  are  as  big  as  outer  space 
and  as  minute  as  should  we 
admit  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations?  A  recent  column  dealt 
with  a  tranquilizer  that  also 
kills  craligrass. 

\  Ntm-ExiMTl 

“1  take  a  wide-eyed  approach 
to  life  and  all  its  manifestations 
in  this  time  of  experts,”  ob¬ 
served  youngish-looking.  Ward 
Cannel,  peering  ow’lishly 
through  horn-rimmed  glasses. 
(A  trademark:  1k)w  tie). 

His  name  was  Edward  until 
his  first  byline  came  out  Ward 
through  a  typographical  error. 
The  compositor  won  over  the 
christener  and  it’s  been  Ward 
ever  since.  Ward  worked  on  the 
Patemon  (N.J.)  Morning  Call 
in  his  hometown,  CBS,  This 
Week  and  the  Hillman  Publica¬ 
tions  before  he  became  a  NEA 
correspondent  in  Cuba  and  the 
Carribean.  Out  of  his  foreign 
correspondence  grew  his  popu¬ 
lar  “Cannel  At  Large”  column, 
which  makes  no  pretense  at  pon¬ 
tificating  but  which  entertains 
and  informs  in  an  easy,  every¬ 
day  manner. 

*  * 

TAIXY-O’  PUZZLE 

“Tally-0,”  a  simple  but  in¬ 
triguing  arithmetic  puzzle,  is  a 
new  offering  of  the  Newsuaper 
Enterprise  Association,  Cleve¬ 
land.  It  is  issued  once  a  week, 
in  two-column  format,  with 
color  mats  available  for  extra 
attraction. 

The  first  nuzzle  is  ready  for 
the  week  of  Nov.  14.  Simple 
arithmetic  is  used  to  obtain 
solutions.  Numbers  are  inserted 
in  the  puzzle  instead  of  words 
as  in  crossword  puzzles.  Two 
“free”  numbers  are  given,  along 
with  a  list  of  the  seven  clue 
numbers  to  go  in  the  squares. 
There  is  plenty  of  challenge  as 
the  reader  spots  them  in  the 
right  order  and  fills  in  the  cir¬ 
cles,  so  they  all  tally  up  to  the 
answer  in  the  big  0  at  the 
bottom. 


yndicate 
entences 
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— Furman  O.  Ruff,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla,,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Tape  Produc¬ 
tion  Corp.,  has  been  named 
Southern  business  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

— Jay  N.  (Ding)  Darling, 
Des  Moine».  Iowa,  retired  syn¬ 
dicate  editorial  cartoonist,  was 
given  the  Audubon  Medal  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources. 

— The  Associated  Press  cabled 
the  entire  Oct.  25  column  on 
W’est  (iermany’s  economy  by 
Sylvia  Porter  (Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate)  to  its  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  in  West  Germany. 

— "Goren  on  Bridge,”  by 
Charles  H.  Goren  (Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate),  now  appears  in  these 
foreign  countries:  Japan,  India, 
South  .Africa,  Bahamas,  British 
West  Indies,  England,  Ireland, 
Philippines,  Mexico,  Canada. 

— Dorothy  Franke,  St.  Paris, 
Ohio,  syndicates  a  column,  “Car¬ 
rie  Champaign,”  so  named  be¬ 
cause  her  farm  home  is  in 
Champaign  County,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Franke,  who  writes  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  family  of  five  city 
dwellers  who  moved  to  the  farm, 
started  her  column  in  1956  in 
the  Urbana  (Ohio)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen  and  she  recently  added 
the  Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

— I.ieslie  Turner,  who  draws 
“Captain  Easy”  (Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association),  is  a 
do-it-yourself  expert  who  in 
1929  quarried  stone  and  built  a 
stone  house  in  Colorado  and 
who  designed  and  built  all  the 
furniture  of  his  present  home  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 

— Etiquette  columnist  Amy 
Vanderbilt  opened  National 
Courtesy  Week  in  Atlanta  and 
then  began  a  national  lecture 
tour. 

— Cartoonist  Jules  Feiffer 
(Hall  Syndicate)  is  author  of  a 
revue,  “The  Explainers,”  which 
will  be  produced  on  Broadway 
in  January.  Characters  from  his 
comic  strips  will  appear  in  the 
show.  The  playwright’s  concept 
deals  with  the  urban  American, 
his  politics,  love  life  and  self- 
consciousness  about  his  role  in 
society. 


‘City  Hair 
Has  ‘New  Deal’ 

The  daily  political  satire  strip, 
“City  Hall,”  handled  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
Chicago,  has  been  given  a  defi¬ 
nite  locale  so  newspaper  readers 
cannot  construe  it  as  editorial 
comment  on  local  city  halls. 

Rol)ert  C.  Dille,  syndicate 
president,  said  many  editors 
laughed  but  few  bought  when 
the  satirical  strip  was  launched 
in  1958  becau.se  many  regarded 
it  as  too-close-to-home  satire. 

To  overcome  this  persistent 
criticism,  “City  Hall”  has  l)€en 
revamped  so  local  politicos  no 
longer  can  be  offended  by  the 
administrative  chaos  shown  in 
the  antics  of  such  “City  Hall” 
incumbents  as  Mayor  Bland, 
Boss  McBallot,  Commissioner 
Spumoni,  Alderman  Twanghorn 
and  others  too  ridiculous  to 
mention. 

“City  Hall”  has  moved  to  the 
balmy  climes  of  Hominyville, 
Ala. — balmy  in  more  ways  than 
weather.  By  giving  the  strip  a 
definite  locale,  the  syndicate  l)e- 
lieves  potential  customer  papers 
need  no  longer  fear  reprisal  by 
their  own  city  hall  incumbents. 

There  is  a  change  in  gag 
material,  too.  Previously,  “City, 
Hall”  was  the  familiar  gag-a- 
day  variety  of  strip,  merely  re¬ 
taining  a  standard  cast  of  char¬ 
acters  from  day  to  day.  The 
strip  now  offers  both  gag-a-day 
and  continuity.  Each  daily  gag 
is  designed  to  stand  alone  so  it 
can  be  understood  by  a  reader 
who  has  not  been  following  the 
strip,  yet  each  gag  is  part  of  a 
zany  episode  of  approximately 
nine  weeks’  duration. 

“City  Hall’s”  New  Deal  in¬ 
cludes  new  locale,  new  gags,  a 
new  mayor  and  new  art.  Artist 
Dave  Gerard  turned  the  strip 
over  to  Don  Cole,  his  understudy 
since  the  strip  began. 

*  «  « 

— Arthur  Poinier,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  Associated 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  was  winner  of  a  first 
prize  in  a  contest  of  political 
cartoons  at  Wayne  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  (See  page  72). 
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Teen-age  humor 
fhaf  has  the 
whole  country 
LAUGHING! 


"This  here  is  Taffy  Trumbull 
and  I'm  Lombard  6-7522!" 


EMMY  LOU 

by  Mar+y  Links 


"Raymond's  very  brilliant, 

Dad,  so  when  I  introduce  him, 
say  somethinq  intelliqent!" 

Send  for  samples  of 
the  2-col.  daily  panel 
and  the  Sunday  page. 
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Border  Leap 
Termed  Lark 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Eric  Nicol,  whose  syndicated 
column  now  leans  into  news¬ 
papers  on  both  sides  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  boundai'y,  considers 
this  phase  of  his  writing  as  a 
lark. 

He  will  continue  writing  on 
topics  of  his  choice,  he  told 
Editor  &  Pubusher.  Nor  will 
he  denationalize  his  column  com¬ 
pletely  as  there’s  no  use  emas¬ 
culating  his  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Nicol  said. 

Most  of  his  output  will  re¬ 
main  humorous,  but  the  British 
Columbian  does  not  propose  to 
cease  occasional  forays  into  seri¬ 
ous  matters. 

Whatever  the  topic,  he  has 
found  stateside  editors  more 
rigid  in  policy  than  Canadian, 
Mr.  Nicol  confessed. 

While  not  going  overboard  to 
please,  he  is  hopeful  of  success 
in  the  U.  S.  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner  recently  was  added  to 
his  south-of-the-boundary  list. 
He  has  long  served  two  Con¬ 
necticut  newspapers  and  a 
Southern  California  daily. 

In  Canada  his  Vancouver 
Province  column  has  now  spread 
across  the  country.  Users  in¬ 
clude  weeklies  as  well  as  dailies. 

Mr.  Nicol  has  always  been  a 
columnist.  His  first  writings 
were  for  the  old  Vancouver 
News-Herald  when  he  was  a 
University  of  British  'Columbia 
student. 

While  studying  in  Paris  he 
began  columning  impressions 
for  the  Province,  which  gave 
him  his  real  chance,  he  advised. 

*  * 

— Marie  Torre,  who  went  to 
jail  rather  than  divulge  a  con¬ 
fidential  news  source,  is  writing 
five  “TV-Radio  Today”  columns 
a  week  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Th^COLORMATIC* 

World’s  first  ftUly 
integrate  black  and  white 
and  R.OJP.  color 
high-speed  press  unit! 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


LONDON  SEEKS  FEATURES 

Miss  Lillian  Roxon  of  London 
is  spending  a  few  months  in 
New  York  as  a  representative 
of  Syndication  London  Ltd., 
which  may  establish  a  iierma- 
nent  office  here. 

“There  is  in  Britain  and  in 
many  countries  abroad  a  terrific 
demand  for  short  detective 
stories  and  a  reasonable  demand 
for  longer  ones  having  an  Amer¬ 
ican  flavor,”  said  Miss  Roxon. 
“There  appears  to  be  a  possible 
market  for  at  least  four  a 
month.  I  would  like  to  receive 
some  samples.  My  firm  also  is 
interested  in  hearing  from  small 
feature  syndicates  which  are 
looking  for  London  representa- 
tation.” 

Miss  Roxon’s  address  is  Apt. 
F2,  224  Sullivan  St.,  New  York 
12. 


YOUTH  POLL 

A  national  poll  completed  Nov. 
1  by  Columbia  Features’  Under 
Twenty  Servdce  indicated  a  close 
Presidential  race,  with  a  meager 
popular  vote  lead  for  Vice 
President  Nixon. 

With  more  than  7,000  ballots 
in  from  young  readers  of  more 
than  50  newspapers,  Nixon 
polled  50.5%  of  the  vote  to 
49.5%  for  Senator  Kennedy. 
Teen-agers  reported  their  fa¬ 
thers  as  50-50  for  the  two  can¬ 
didates.  The  mothers  gave  a 
slight  edge  to  Nixon.  Among  the 
teen-agers  themselves,  the  vote 
was  50.3%  for  Nixon  and  49.7% 
for  Kennedy. 


Foreign  News  Analyst 
Joins  L.A.  Mirror 

Los  Angeles 

Nathan  Broch,  foreigpi  affairs 
analyst  for  24  years,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror. 

A  native  of  Cologne,  Germany, 
he  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  a  french-language  daily  in 
Brussels.  When  Hitler  marched 
into  Belgium  in  May,  1940,  Mr. 

]  Broch  went  to  France  and  from 
*  there  to  England  and  finally  to 
Indonesia  where  he  served  as 
world  news  analyst  and  foreign 
I  correspondent  for  a  group  of 
I  Dutch-languagre  dailies  which 
I  sent  him  first  to  Thailand  on  a 
j  special  assignment  and  then  to 
j  Australia  as  correspondent.  He 
served  as  an  accredited  war  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  command  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in 
1946  and  became  a  U.  S.  citizen 
in  1952. 

Before  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Jtfirror,  Mr.  Broch  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Alabama  and 
Texas. 


5  Cabot 
Prizes  Given 
At  Columbia 


Five  journalists  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  were  honored 
on  Thursday  (Nov.  10)  in  the 
22nd  annual  presentation  of 
Maria  Moors  (^abot  Prizes  at 
Columbia  University. 

Cabot  awards,  presented  for 
“advancement  of  international 
friendship  in  the  Americas,” 
were  conferred  by  Dr.  Grayson 
Kirk,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  the  following: 

James  B.  Canel,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association. 

Jose  A.  Dutriz  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  La  Prensa  Grafica, 
San  Salvador,  El  Savador. 

Rodolfo  N.  Luque,  editor-in- 
chief  of  La  Prensa,  Argentina. 

William  M.  Pepper  Jr.,  co¬ 
publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun. 

A  Special  Citation  was 
awarded  to  Dr.  Eduardo  Santos, 
owner  and  editor  of  El  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  Colombia,  and  former 
President  of  Colombia. 

James  B.  Canel  was  bom  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  May  4, 
1917.  While  still  a  child,  the 
family  moved  to  the  United 
States  and  then  to  Cuba.  At  15, 
he  began  newspaper  work  on  the 
Havana  Post.  Subsequent  news¬ 
paper  assignments  included  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Agence  Havas 
and  Reuters,  editor  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  section  of  Diario  de  La 
Marina,  and  editor  of  Havana 
PM.  At  23,  he  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Crosley  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Cincinnati,  as  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  short  wave  station 
WLWO,  supervising  news  broad¬ 
casts  in  six  languages.  He  also 
broadcast  a  daily  commentary 
to  Latin  America.  He  entered 
the  Army  in  December,  1942, 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  he 
joined  the  United  Press  in  New 
York.  He  became  manager  of 
lAPA  in  1953. 

Jose  Dutriz  Jr.,  was  bom 
April  13,  1912,  in  San  Salvador 
and  started  his  studies  there.  He 
completed  his  high  school  work 
in  San  Francisco,  then  returned 
to  his  home  city  to  join  his 
father’s  newspaper  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  Later  he  received  a 
scholarship  from  the  Inter 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Relations  to  study  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  He 
received  his  journalism  degree 
from  the  University  of  San 
Carlos  in  Guatemala  in  1954. 

Dr.  Rodolfo  N.  Luque  has 
been  editor-in-chief  of  La  Prensa 


Luque 


Dutrix 


of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
since  1930.  His  journalism  has 
been  credited  with  contributing 
to  better  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 
During  the  five  years  when  La 
Prensa  was  confiscated  by  the 
Peron  government,  he  collabor¬ 
ated  in  the  legal  defense  of  the 
newspaper. 

William  M.  Pepper  Jr.  de¬ 
veloped  an  intense  interest  in 
Latin  America  when  he  was  as¬ 
signed  as  the  United  States 
Navy  public  relations  officer  for 
the  movement  of  a  Brazilian 
Expeditionary  Force  to  Italy  in 
1944.  He  has  made  at  least  one 
visit  a  year  to  a  Latin  American 
country  since  1946  and  has  been 
to  all  but  three  of  that  area’s  21 
republics.  Since  1952,  his  trips 
have  been  in  the  interest  of 
gathering  material  for  his  bi¬ 
lingual  “Dictionary  of  News¬ 
paper  and  Printing  Terms,” 
which  was  published  jointly  by 
the  Columbia  University  Press 
and  Editorial  Sudamericana  of 
Buenos  Aires  in  1959. 

Dr.  Eduardo  Santos,  diplomat, 
parliamentarian,  orator  and 
writer,  has  been  primarily  a 
journalist.  As  owner  and  editor 
of  El  Tiempo,  of  Bogota,  he  has 
directed  the  support  of  his  news¬ 
paper  to  those  causes  aiming 
toward  mutual  understanding 
for  all  people,  both  in  Colombia 
and  other  countries. 


Rice  Eldition 

Stuttgart,  Ark. 

The  Stuttgart  Daily  Leader, 
“serving  Stuttgart  and  the 
Grand  Prairie — the  rice  and 
duck  capital  of  the  world,”  pub¬ 
lished  its  10th  annual  rice  edi¬ 
tion  Oct.  13.  The  28-page  issue 
included  three  sections  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  articles  about  rice, 
from  planting  to  cooking. 
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Wood  Flong  Mill 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


tions.  Some  of  the  processes  in¬ 
volve  tedious  manual  labor  be¬ 
cause  machines  haven’t  yet  been 
built  to  strip  wet  mats  from 
heating  cylinders,  stack  mats  in 
a  particular  arrangement  or 
count  out  orders  for  packaging. 

But  the  “monster”  —  as  mill 
hands  call  it  —  which  is  being 
assembled  for  a  scheduled  start¬ 
up  date  in  December  has  many 
built-in  mechanical  operations 
that  eliminate  many  of  the  man¬ 
ual  operations  in  the  present 
mill.  Mr.  Hall  said  he  has  re¬ 
tained  the  services  of  a  product 
engineering  firm  to  recommend 
an  item  that  can  be  made  on 
the  old  equipment.  Thus  a  large 
part  of  the  labor  curtailment 
caused  by  automation  may  be 
eased.  With  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  new  machine, 
Mr.  Hall  said  he  also  foresees 
a  larger  employment  in  other 
branches  of  the  factory. 

The  new  machine  can  be 
geared  to  run  at  double  the 
present  capacity.  This  will  cut 
operating  time  back  to  five  or 
six  days.  The  papermakers’ 
union,  Mr.  Hall  said,  has  co¬ 
operated  in  getting  men  to  work 
Sundays,  keeping  up  a  schedule 
of  50,000  mats  a  day,  and  has 
been  helpful  in  working  out  the 
conversion  to  the  more  auto¬ 
matic  production. 

The  new  stainless  steel  ma¬ 
chinery  was  entirely  designed  by 
Wood  engineers.  Its  parts  have 
come  from  four  machine  build¬ 
ers  and  each  must  fit  with  the 
other  to  a  tolerance  of  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  tunnel- 
drier  section,  an  innovation  in 
mat-making,  cost  approximately 
1250,000. 

An  unique  feeding  mechanism 
will  distribute  pulp  fibers  in  the 
exact  pattern  for  controlling 
shrinkage  lengthwise  and  width- 
wise. 

Mr.  Hall  made  it  clear  that 
Wood’s  eyes  are  on  the  expand¬ 
ing  need  for  dimensionally- 
stable  mats  for  ROP  color  work. 
Wood’s  cold-mold  mat,  which  re¬ 
quires  no  baking,  has  been  per¬ 
forming  well  for  several  news¬ 
papers  that  run  considerable 
color — among  them,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution. 

Mr.  Hall  said  he  welcomed 
visits  to  the  mill  by  stereotypers 
or  other  persons  in  the  news¬ 
paper  production  business.  Any 
newspaperman  would  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a  Wood  mat  is  a 
byline  story  —  from  blend  to 
package,  the  names  of  the  men 
who  worked  on  any  batch  of 
mats  remain  on  the  file  slip. 
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Pension  Plan 
Covers  433 
At  Ft.  Wayne 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
A  retirement  income  plan  cov¬ 
ering  433  full-time  employes  of 
the  News-Sentinel,  the  Journal- 
Gazette,  Fort  Wayne  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  and  the  News-Senti¬ 
nel  Radio  Station  WGL  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  plan,  announced  by 
Helene  R.  Foellinger,  publisher 
of  the  News-Sentinel  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Fort  Wayne  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  and  James  R.  Flem¬ 
ing,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Journal-Gazette,  is  retro¬ 
active  to  Jan.  1,  1960. 

The  pension  plan  is  complete¬ 
ly  paid  by  the  companies  in¬ 
volved  and  includes  employees 
who  are  past  the  age  of  65  and 
still  employed.  Employes  must 
have  a  minimum  of  10  years  of 
service  to  become  eligible  for  its 
benefits.  Benefits  under  the  plan 
are  to  be  paid  in  addition  to 
Social  Security  payments. 

A  group  annuity  deposit  ad¬ 
ministration  plan,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Lincoln  Na¬ 
tional  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Employees,  under  the  plan,  will 
be  given  up  to  30  years  credit 
on  past  service. 

The  plan  sets  a  normal  retire¬ 
ment  age  of  65,  but  employees 
may  continue  to  work  after  that 
time  at  the  discretion  of  man¬ 
agement.  The  new  retirement 
plan  is  in  addition  to  an  em¬ 
ploye  benefit  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  group  life  insurance,  ac¬ 
cidental  death  and  dismember¬ 
ment  and  hospitalization  and 
surgical  benefits. 

• 

‘Super’  Appointed 

Cle^teland 
John  J.  Hollis,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  composing  room 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  named  superintendent, 
replacing  Deo  Padgett,  who  has 
retired.  Mr.  Hollis  has  been  with 
the  Plain  Dealer  for  37  years. 

Deo  Padgett,  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room  for  22 
years,  never  has  known  the 
origin  of  his  first  name.  He  be¬ 
gan  at  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle-Press.  Then  he  worked  for 
the  Wichita  Beacon  and  the 
Omaha  Bee-News  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  before  coming 
to  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1938. 

• 

Film  File  Since  1916 

Mexico  City 
All  copies  of  El  Universal 
since  its  founding  in  1916  are 
now  microfilmed. 


5  Newspaperwomen 
Win  ‘Alma’  Awards 

San  Francisco 

Five  newspaper  women  were 
presented  “Alma”  Awards  for 
outstanding  journalism  in  home 
laundry  education  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Laundry  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association. 

The  winners  were:  Wanda 
Wilson,  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News;  Marian  Ingersoll,  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette;  Ro¬ 
berta  Rigger,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press;  Ginnie  Erdmann, 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Ga¬ 
zette;  Elizabeth  Kirkendall, 
Pratt  (Kans.)  Daily  Tribune. 

They  received  all  expense 
trips  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
National  Home  Laundry  Con¬ 
ference,  statuettes,  plaques  for 
their  newspapers  and  automatic 
clothes  dryers. 

• 

Aviation  Writer 
Wins  2  Top  Prizes 

Quebec 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Montreal  Star 
aviation  writer,  received  two 
first  prizes  and  a  second  in  the 
aviation  writing  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Air  Industries 
and  Transport  Association. 

A  total  of  $1,450  in  cash 
prizes  was  distributed. 

Clive  Baxter  of  the  Financial 
Post,  Toronto,  won  one  first  and 
a  second  prize. 

• 

First  Boost  Since  ’46 

Baltimore 

Baltimore  newspapers  went 
from  5c  to  7c  a  copy  on  Nov.  7 
in  the  first  street-sale  price 
change  since  1946.  The  Sun- 
papers  raised  the  weekly  home- 
delivery  rate  to  35c,  leaving  the 
Sunday  price  at  20c  and  Satur¬ 
day  pre-date  at  25c.  The  News- 
Post  also  left  the  Sunday  Amer¬ 
ican  price  unchanged  at  20c 
while  boosting  the  home-delivery 
rate  from  30c  to  35c  for  the 
daily. 

• 

Contract  Ratifietl 

By  a  vote  of  518  to  286,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Times 
unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  this  week  ratified 
the  two-year  contract  negotiated 
after  a  strike  deadline  Nov.  1. 
The  agreement  covers  1,800  edi¬ 
torial,  commercial  and  mainte¬ 
nance  employees  of  the  Times. 

• 

Mason  in  South 

The  appointment  of  Webber 
L.  Mason  as  production  engineer 
for  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  in  Arkansas,  southern  Mis¬ 
souri  and  northwestern  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  been  announced. 


SEC  Okays 
Stock  Sale 
In  Portland 

Washington 

The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  this  we«*k  approved 
the  registration  of  175,000 
shares  of  common  stock  of  Port¬ 
land  Reporter  Publishing  Ck)., 
Inc.,  of  Portland,  Ore.  The  reg¬ 
istration  statement  was  filed 
originally  Sept.  12. 

No  underwriting  is  involved 
and  39,000  shares  are  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  sale  to  employees  and 
about  11,000  shares  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  exchange  for  property 
or  services,  the  balance  to  be 
offered  to  the  public  at  $10  per 
share  cash,  according  to  the 
jirospectus. 

The  company  propo.sed  to  es¬ 
tablish  “a  permanent  afternoon 
daily  newspaper”  —  five  days  a 
week  plus  a  weekend  edition  — 
with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  stock.  The  prospectus  listed 
Robert  D.  Webb  as  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Rejwrter, 
which  has  been  issuing  twice 
weekly;  Robert  Evans,  vice- 
president;  and  William  Ardrey, 
secretary-treasurer  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher.  Of  the  100 
shares  of  outstanding  common, 
34  are  owned  by  Mr.  Webb  and 
33  each  by  the  other  officers. 

The  Reporter  was  established 
last  February  as  a  weekly  to 
compete  against  the  Oregon 
Journal  and  Portland  Oregonian 
which  have  published  despite  a 
walkout  of  union  employees  last 
Nov.  10. 

• 

W.  W.  Way  mack  Dies; 
Served  on  First  AEC 

Des  Moines 

W.  W’.  Waymack,  72,  who 
turned  from  railroading  to  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Sioux  City  as  a  youth 
and  became  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  died  Nov.  5 
while  watching  a  football  game 
on  television. 

Mr.  Waymack  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1938  for  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  He  quit  the  newspaper 
business  in  1946  to  be  a  member 
of  the  first  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission.  Later  he  served  on 
other  special  governmental  as¬ 
signments. 

• 

Earl  Hall  Cited 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Earl  Hall,  editor  of  the 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette,  has 
received  the  Iowa  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Association’s  award  for  “the 
outstanding  lay  exponent  of 
better  education  in  Iowa.” 
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ALL  STUMPS  ARE  NOT  IN  FORESTS! 

All  adhesive  bandages  products  made  only  by  Johnson  &  Johnson  and 

is  always  followed  by  a  product  name  as — BAND- 
are  not  BAND-AID  AID  Adhesive  Bandages,  BAND-AID  Clear  Tape, 

^■AOIMARR  ^  ^ 

BAND-AID  Sheer  Strips,  BAND-AID  Moleskin 
Adhesive,  etc. 

We  appreciate  your  mentioning  our  trademarks 
The  registered  trademark  BAND-AID  is  one  of  the  along  with  om*  products  and  we  hope  you  will 

most  widely  known  in  the  world . . .  recognized  in  continue  to  do  so.  But  when  you  do,  won’t  you 

more  than  75  countries.  It  is  an  adjective  indicat-  please  use  both  correctly? 
ing  Johnson  &  Johnson  as  the  source  of  a  product 
and  is  never  the  name  of  a  product. 

It  is  used  in  connection  with  a  whole  family  of 


Court  Rules 
County  Editor 
‘Supervisor’ 

San  Francisco 

The  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  Ninth  District,  has 
ruled  for  the  Fullerton  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

The  three-judge  court  unani¬ 
mously  denied  a  petition  seek¬ 
ing  enforcement  of  an  order 
charging  unfair  labor  practices 
against  the  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News  Tribune,  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  reinstatement  of  a  for¬ 
mer  employee,  Andrew  Fuller. 

The  court  held  that  Mr. 
Fuller,  as  county  editor,  was  a 
supervisor  within  the  meaning 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  therefore  the  NLRB 
had  no  jurisdiction. 

A  precedent  apparently  has 
been  set  by  the  court’s  decision. 

An  opinion  filed  Oct.  28 
states:  “The  ‘supervisory’  status 
of  a  man  in  charge  of  a  news 
department  of  a  newspaper  has 
apparently  not  been  considered 
by  an  appellate  court  but  has 
received  considerable  attention 
from  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  itself.  In  81  NLRB 
82  (1949),  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tors  and  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tors  who  had  ‘considerable  au¬ 
thority  for  the  direction  of  their 
department’  were  classified  as 
supervisors.” 

Reference  also  was  made  to 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  case 
in  which  city,  women’s,  sports, 
business  and  amusement  editors 
were  held  to  be  supervisors  be¬ 
cause  of  their  “responsible  di¬ 
rection  of  the  work  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  reporter  assigned  to  their 
respective  desks.” 

Mr.  Fuller,  the  court  noted, 
“was  given  full  power  and  au¬ 
thority  over  the  work  and  as¬ 
signments  of  the  reporters  in 
his  department.  It  was  he  who 
planned  the  work  schedules  of 
the  reporters,  and  it  was  he 
who  determined  what  county 
news  to  use  in  that  section  of 
the  paper.  .  .  .  Puller  was  re¬ 
quire  to  exercise  independent 
judgment  in  determining  the 
output  of  his  department.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  the 
Board  clearly  erred  in  failing 
to  determine  that  County  Editor 
Fuller  was  a  ‘supervisor’  within 
the  meaning  of  that  term  as  it 
is  used  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  and  as  it  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  courts.” 

It  was  further  observed  that 
“supervisory  status  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  powers  and  duties 


By  George  Wilt 


of  an  employee,  and  not  by  his  PROMOTION 
title.”  '■ 

The  petitioner  argued  that  m  CJl  Tk 

o?h,rrer.‘™pir,a‘d  separate  shop  Does 

only  half  of  his  time  as  a  super- 

STh;‘xUte“„"rth''e'l:.j  Presentation  Chores 

visory  power,  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  constant  and  continu-  or'  wi 

ous  utilization  of  it,  which  de-  “X  Wilt 

termines  whether  a  man  is  a 

supervisor.”  The  writing  and  production  of  vision’s  bull-pen  turn  out  from 

Referring  to  questioning  of  advertising  presentations  is  one  to  twelve  copies  of  each 
employees  about  union  affilia-  often  one  of  the  principal  chores  presentation,  and  frequently 
tions,  the  court  said,  “  ...  it  around  newspaper  promotion  de-  pitches  are  planographed  in 
is  well  settled  that  the  mere  partments.  large  quantities  for  more  ex¬ 
questioning  of  employees,  stand-  exception  to  the  rule  can  tensive  distribution, 

ing  alone,  is  not  an  unfair  labor  at  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Production  averages  4,001 

practice.  .  .  .  Hence,  the  con-  Tribune,  where  this  function  is  presentation  pages  a  year  it 
duct  of  questioning  the  em-  considei^  big  and  important  three  standard  page  sizes, 
ployees,  even  though  the  super-  enough  to  require  a  separate  de-  planned  to  fit  spiral  or  post¬ 
visor  Fuller  was  subsequently  partment  to  turn  out  all  selling  bound  book  covers  which  the  de- 
discharged,  was  not  an  unfair  advertising  depart-  partment  orders  in  bulk.  Pages 

labor  practice,  and  the  Board  spot’s  snace  salesmen  include  speedball  and  hand- 

was  without  jurisdiction  to  or-  lettering,  zip-a-tone,  tape,  and 

der  resnnndent:  t/.  ppnsp  and  dp-  The  Sign  on  the  twelfth  floor  .  „  . 


der  respondent  to  cease  and  de-  .  ^  hand-drawn  charts,  combined 

fiisf  fmiYi  Giir»Vi  nranfinn »  Tnbune  Tower  says,  .  .  —  >;„uV 
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Kufe,  marketing  diviaion  man-  PrePattt.on  of  counter  »d 
1  m  ^  _ _  window  cards  is  used  for  this 

Cuban  Refugee  accurate  de- 

”  scnption  of  the  group  s  total  j  ^ 

•  function  saving  device,  the  art  depart- 

Assistanee  Vv  on  .  ment  uses  a  variety  of  p^^ 

Over  half  of  the  projwts  com-  printed  background  pages,  withl 
11  CkAmAks  pleted  by  the  section  last  year  ^rids,  rules  and  other  standarc 

Oy  iieWS  series  comprised  presentations  for  re-  devices  printed  in  advance  on  I 

tail,  general,  classified  and  pages 
Miami  classified  display  departments.  Thg  Tribune  prefers  the  flip- 
Sparked  by  a  series  of  re-  The  balance  of  assignments  over  chart  type  of  presentatior 
ports  by  the  Miami  Herald  on  consisted  of  advertising  analy-  to  slides  or  film-strips,  which 
the  mounting  Latin  American  ses,  maps,  sales  letters,  data  are  gaining  in  popularity  or 
refugee  crisis,  local,  state  and  sheets,  solicitations  and  other  papers, 
federal  authorities  have  speeches, 
launched  programs  to  help  some 

100,000  new  alien  residents  of  Staff  of  27  GROCERY  BOOK  The 

Miami  •  -  , ,  Evansville  (Ind.)  newspapers 

A  series  of  stories,  some  based  « h^seLn  Tiams  ^wRh  completed  a  44-page  “Gro 
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special  survey  team_  to  Miami  ^  have  a  total  of  44  stores  in  thr 
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Guild,  in  October,  1958. 
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Cuban  Refugee 
Assistance  Won 
By  News  Series 
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Sparked  by  a  series  of  re- 
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problems  involved  in  the  flood 

of  Latins  fleeing  Cuba  to  Miami.  ^be  average  man  in  the  de- 
The  Herald  itself  announced  Partmerit  turns  out  a  little 


aptitude  and  other  tests.  “market,”  of  which  27  are  m 

~  j  the  corporate  city  and  17  in  iM 

The  average  man  in  the  de-  the  city. 
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the  Dade  Countr Bar  Associa-  ^ 

tion  an  unprecedented  Spanish-  completed  during  1958.  A  i^ton  (D  C.)  Post  s  pron^iM 

language  legal  forum  to  assist  mimeographed  roster  of  com-  department  are  Natelie  Guto^ 
Latin  residents  in  learning  P*®ted  marketing  assignments  is  copywnter;  Eula  West,  produc- 
about  U.  S.  laws.  distributed  monthly  to  managers  tion  clerk;  Betsy  Barley,  mer- 

"  ♦  ♦  *  and  salesmen  in  all  advertising  chandising;  and  Kay  Fields. 

AUTHOR-SPEAKERS  fea-  departments.  clerk, 
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ATTENTION 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS: 

top  talent 
available 

EDITORIAL  -  ADVERTISING  -  CIRCULATION  -  PROMOTION  -  ACCOUNTING 

Due  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Detroit  Times  by  the  Detroit  News,  a 
number  of  highly  qualified  and  experienced  employees  of  a  major 
metropolitan  newspaper  are  available  for  immediate  employment. 

While  the  Hearst  Newspapers  in  other  cities  will  absorb  as  many 
Times  employees  as  possible,  there  remains  a  competent  group  of 
men  and  women  from  which  you  can  fill  openings  in  your  own 
organization . . . 

REPORTERS  •  EDITORS  •  PHOTOGRAPHERS  •  ARTISTS 
CIRCULATION  SUPERVISORS,  DISTRICT  MEN  AND  ROAD  MEN 
ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  •  PROMOTION  WRITERS  •  ACCOUNTANTS 
And  Other  Experienced  Personnel 

For  complete  information,  telephone  or  write: 

W.  H.  MILLS,  DETROIT  TIMES 

Detroit  31,  Michigan  •  Telephone :  Woodward  3-1608 


UN  ‘Protects’  Reporter 
As  He  Negotiates  Peace 


Milly  Bennett,  War 
News  Veteran,  Dies 


Section  G'ves 


When  Col.  Joseph  Mobutu 
sent  18  steel-helmeted  soldiers 
to  arrest  Mike  Goldsmith  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  his  hotel 
room  in  I.eopoldville,  the  Congo, 
at  dawn,  Oct.  29,  Mike  had  one 
big  advantage:  not  one  of  the 
arresting  soldiers  knew  what  he 
looked  like. 

The  soldiers  crowded  into  the 
corridor  and  pounded  at  the 
heavy  door  —  but  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  it  down. 

“Open  the  door  at  once,”  one 
of  them  shouted  through  the 
door.  “We  have  orders  to  take 
you  to  the  camp.” 

“You  wait  until  I  have  a  bath 
and  get  dressed,”  Mike  replied 
in  military  command  tones.  The 
bluff  worked  —  they  waited. 

While  a  United  Nations  res¬ 
cue  squad  was  en  route,  Mike 


climbed  into  the  next  room  over 
a  balcony  and  briefly  mingled 
with  newsmen  in  the  corridor 
as  if  to  watch  his  own  arrest. 

But  the  soldiers  were  in  an 
ugly  mood  and  one  of  the  house 
boys  looked  as  though  he  might 
give  the  game  away,  so  Mike 
beat  a  prudent  retreat. 

Later  when  Mike  was  escorted 
out  of  the  hotel  by  a  .squad  of 
UN  troops,  the  frustrated  Con¬ 
golese  sergeant  gave  him  a  puz¬ 
zled  look  as  if  to  say,  “Now, 
where  have  I  seen  him  before?” 

The  UN  refused  to  allow 
what  it  called  “arbitrary  arrest 
and  interference  with  press 
freedom”  and  offered  Mike  per¬ 
manent  protection.  But  as  dis¬ 
creet  news  gathering  would  have 
been  somewhat  unorthodox  with 
a  constant  escort  of  a  jeepload 
of  soldiers,  Mike  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  try  to  make  his 
peace  with  Mobutu. 

Through  the  mediation  of 
U.  S.  Ambassador  Clare  Tim- 
berlake,  Mobutu  was  persuaded 
to  receive  Mike  and  Andy  Boro- 
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wiec  at  a  conference  in  his  heav¬ 
ily  guarded  and  fortified  sub¬ 
urban  villa. 

To  show  their  good  will,  Andy 
and  Mike  refused  the  offer  of  a 
UN  escort  and  UN  officials 
shook  their  heads  on  seeing 
Mike  voluntarily  enter  the  lion’s 
den  just  two  hours  after  being 
saved  from  it. 

But  all  went  well.  Mobutu,  in 
a  rage  at  first  over  stories  Mike 
had  written,  gradually  relaxed 
as  the  steam  blew  off.  Ninety 
minutes  later  he  shook  hands 
with  his  guests  and  said  “Let’s 
forget  about  the  past.” 

—  and  so  another  day  started 
in  the  Congo. 


Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Milly  Bennett,  64,  whose  news 
beat  included  war  and  revolu¬ 
tion,  died  of  cancer  in  Stanford 
University  Hospital  Nov.  6. 

The  San  Francisco-bom  news¬ 
paper  woman  worked  for  the 
Son  Francisco  Netvs  and  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Tokyo  and  thence  to 
China  during  the  height  of  the 
Chinese  revolution.  Later  she 
joined  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Russia  and  then  in  1936 
went  to  Spain  to  cover  the  Civil 
War. 

A  career  which  also  included 
editing  a  Chinese  Nationalist 
newspaper  and  heading  a  Loyal¬ 
ist  Press  Bureau  in  Spain  closed 
in  a  quest  for  a  master’s  degree 
at  Stanford  University. 


Editor  Dies  in  Fire 


Up  to  Daily 


Los  ANGEL£S 
Miss  Felicia  “Happy”  Ma- 
hood,  40,  editor  of  the  West  Los 
Angeles  Independent  and  West- 
wood  Hills  Press,  died  Oct.  27 
in  a  $20,000  fire  that  destroyed 
her  home  in  Beverly  Glen  Can¬ 
yon.  The  papers  she  edited  are 
owned  by  United  Western  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 


Warren,  Pa. 

The  Warren  Observer,  which 
began  as  a  newsletter  in  1948, 
will  go  to  daily  publication  Nov. 
14,  it  is  announced  by  W.  Rob¬ 
ert  Walsh,  editor  and  publisher. 
The  Observer  started  with  a 
Multilith,  expanded  to  tabloid 
weekly  in  1952  and  semi-weekly 
in  1959.  It  now  has  a  three-unit 
Goss  Suburban  press. 


Starzel  Says  Vienna  Rumor  On 
‘Moscow  Coup’  Justifiable 


Frank  J.  Starzel,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  this  week  justified  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  Vienna  “Mos¬ 
cow'  coup”  rumor  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  “widespread  and  in¬ 
volved  a  police  state.” 

Mr.  Starzel  said  the  Nov.  4 
dispatch  was  plainly  written  as 
a  rumor,  carrying  in  the  lead 
the  sentence:  “There  was  no 
confirmation  from  any  source.” 
The  rumors  said  that  “former 
premier  Georgi  M.  Malenkov 
had  taken  power  in  Russia  and 
that  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  was 
under  arrest.” 

“This  rumor  was  going  around 
all  over  Europe,”  Mr.  Starzel 
said.  The  AP  story  told  how  it 
was  started  in  Vienna  by  a  man 
introducing  himself  as  a  telex 
operator  in  the  Soviet  consulate. 
It  also  carried  a  paragraph  say¬ 
ing  the  AP  Moscow  bureau  re¬ 
ported  all  seemed  normal  and 
quiet  there. 

“We  considered  the  rumor 
sufficiently  widespread  that  we 
should  carry  a  story  on  it,”  Mr. 
Starzel  said.  “We  also  took  into 
consideration  that  it  involved  a 
police  state,  where  censorship 
would  prevent  reporting  big 
news  such  as  this  might  have 
been,  and  which  might  well  have 
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broken  outside  Russia. 

“We  considered  that  no  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  served  by  simply 
sending  out  an  advisory.  Our 
experience  regarding  advisories 
on  stories  with  the  potential  im¬ 
portance  of  this  one  generally 
results  in  many  requests  from 
editors  to  give  them  something 
publishable.” 

Mr.  Starzel  noted  that  the 
story  was  sent  out  as  routine, 
with  no  “bulletin”  slug.  It  was 
given  big  play  by  many  news¬ 
papers.  He  said  AP,  at  consid¬ 
erable  expense,  checks  reports 
and  rumors  that  never  result  in 
stories,  but  concluded  this  was 
an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  in  a  message  to 
telegraph  editors  took  an  oppo¬ 
site  view.  He  described  the  inci¬ 
dent  as  showing  how  “news¬ 
papers  can  be  imposed  upon  by 
a  wire  service.” 

UPI  sent  advisories  to  its 
subscribers  underscoring  the 
odd  circumstance  of  the  rumor’s 
birth  and  saying  no  story  would 
be  released  for  publication  until 
better  information  became  avail¬ 
able.  The  story  finally  put  out 
by  UPI  had  Tass  denying  it  as 
“utter  nonsense.” 


San  Dieco 

A  32-page  section,  “Elertionj 
USA  1960”  as  .-i  pre-election 
feature  culminated  a  six  months' 
project  of  research,  processinj! 
and  rewrite  by  the  Sunday  sta# 
of  the  San  Diego  I’nion  under 
direction  of  Robert  E.  Nichols. 
Sunday  Editor. 

All  candidates  for  major  pub¬ 
lic  office  throughout  the  country 
—  governorship.  Senatorial  and 
House  candidates  —  were  listed 
with  their  photographs,  age, 
party,  hometown  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  length  of  service,  commit¬ 
tee  and  board  positions,  district 
and  1960  population,  plus  over¬ 
all  1960  state  population  and 
rank,  electoral  vote,  1960  esti¬ 
mate  of  voting-age  iwpulation, 
the  state’s  Presidential  vote 
since  admission  to  the  Union, 
last  Presidential  voter  turnout, 
and  winning  plurality. 

Listed  separately  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Union’s  regular  “Today’s 
World”  section  were  every  ma¬ 
jor  party  candidate  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Senator  and  State 
Assemblyman,  with  photos  and 
complete  personal  and  political 
information. 

A  total  of  1,112  photographs 
were  collected;  the  text  back¬ 
ground  on  each  state  and  each 
district  ran  more  than  26,000 
words,  or  2,063  standard  col¬ 
umn-inches  of  type;  and  ap¬ 
proximately  9,570  different  facts 
were  checked. 

Much  of  the  initial  querying 
of  Secretaries  of  State,  mem 
bers  of  Congress,  the  California 
Legislature,  and  the  new  candi 
dates  was  done  by  Milford 
Chipp,  of  the  Publisher’s  Office 
of  the  Union-Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

San  Diego  County’s  unique 
readership  impelled  the  Union 
to  tackle  this  prodigious  feat 
Mr.  Nichols  pointed  out  that 
nearly  two  out  of  every  three 
residents  originally  came  from 
another  state.  “We  believe  there 
remains  a  strong  interest  in 
what’s  happening  back  in  the 
old  home  tow’n,  county  or  state,’ 
he  said. 

More  than  5,000  extra  copies 
were  published  for  distribution 
to  public  and  private  schools. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  D.  Parsons,  77,  former  cir 
culation  director  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  died 
here  Nov,  6.  He  began  his  career 
in  1903  with  the  St.  Posl 
(Minn.)  Daily  News. 
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Navy  Flying 
Press  Groups 
To  South  Pole 

Washington 

Three  dozen  newsmen  were 
set  to  see  the  South  Pole  this 
ftll,  and,  weather  permitting  to 
stand  at  the  ixittom  of  the  world 
for  a  few  minutes.  New  C-130 
turbo-prop  transports,  landing 
on  skiis,  are  flying  to  the  Pole 
during  Summer  operations  of 
the  Navy-National  Science 
Foundation  operation  Deep- 
freeze-fiO. 

According  to  the  Navy,  five 
(lights  were  scheduled  by  Nov. 
12  from  the  U.  S.  to  the  sup¬ 
port  base  at  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand.  Rosters  listed: 

I  (Mil  October 

Bobb  Briggs,  St,  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

Lawrence  C.  Ekiund,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal. 

William  Hines,  Washington 
Star. 

Blair  Justice,  Ft.  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

Leonard  B.  Lockwood,  Ro¬ 
chester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Ralph  Segman,  USIA. 

Louis  A.  Wacker,  Buffalo 
Evening  Netvs. 

Selig  Adler,  Mew  York  Mir¬ 
ror. 

Thomas  G.  Caton,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  Express, 

Walter  I).  Partner,  Denver 
Post. 

23  October 

Jerry  E.  Bishop,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Don  F.  Datesman,  Gary  Post 
Tribune. 

Richard  Dempewolff,  Popular 
Mechanics/ Readers’  Digest. 

Ralph  S.  O’Leary,  Houston 
Post. 

Fred  Poland,  Montreal  Star. 

William  J.  Stevens,  Saturday 
Evening  Post, 

Paul  Trescott,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Wallace  O.  Westfeldt,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean. 

Thomas  M.  Whiteman  II,  La- 
trobe  Bulletin. 

24  October 

William  T.  Clew,  Worcester 
Telegram. 

Bradford  T.  Swan,  Providence 
Journal. 

6  November 

Robert  B.  Atwood,  Anchorage 
Daily  Times, 

Roland  Jacquart,  Haskell 
County  Monitor-Chief,  Kans. 

Carle  Hodge,  Arizona  Daily 
Star. 
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Robert  Wells,  New  York, 
free-lance. 

Finn  B.  Domaas,  Engineering 
&  Mining  Journal. 

Victor  McElheny,  Charlotte 
Observer. 


12  November 

Voit  Gilmore,  Southern  Pines, 
N.  C.,  free-lance. 

Harold  W.  Helfrich,  New 
Haven  Register. 

Howard  L.  Bush,  Neosha 
Daily  News,  Mo. 

Richard  S.  Lewis,  Chicago 
Sun  Times. 

Ben  Marble,  Fred  Reinstein, 
and  Dexter  Alley,  NBC. 

A  sixth  flight.  Dec.  3,  sched¬ 
uled  William  MacDougald,  for 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  and  Richard  Jennings,  of 
NBC. 

The  C-130s  simplify  supply 
flights  to  the  Pole  and  outlying 
stations  formerly  supplied  via 
parachute  drops.  Parachute 
cargo  will  continue  to  be  de¬ 
livered  by  C-124  Globemasters, 
on  which  reporters  in  previous 
years  hitchhiked  for  over-the- 
pole  flights. 

• 

Editors  Appointed 
On  Merged  Paper 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Reorganization  of  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Binghamton 
Sun-Bulletin  was  announced  this 
week  by  David  Bernstein,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor.  The  139-year- 
old  newspaper  is  the  successor 
to  the  old  Binghamton  Sun  and 
Endicott  Daily  Bulletin,  which 
were  merged  Sept.  1. 

Walter  J.  Lyon  continues  as 
managing  editor,  a  post  he  has 
held  since  1919. 

Charles  W.  Voorhis  has  been 
appointed  executive  editor.  He 
had  been  city  editor. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Voorhis  as 
city  editor  will  be  Edward  Brad¬ 
ley  Boyle,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Herald. 


Mill  Improvement 

Fort  Wiluam,  Ont. 

A  $3,250,000  modernization 
program  including  major 
changes  in  No.  1  and  No.  2  ma¬ 
chines  at  the  Great  Lakes  Pa¬ 
per  Company  plant  here  has 
been  announced  by  President  C. 
J.  W.  Fox. 

New  Daily  Bowg 

Starville,  Miss. 

The  Starkville  Daily  News 
made  its  debut  Oct.  31  as  the 
successor  to  the  weekly  News. 
It  is  published  by  Henry  Harris, 
editor  of  the  West  Point  Daily 
Times  Leader.  Sherrill  Nash  is 
editor  and  Walter  G.  Harwell 
is  advertising  manager. 

for  November  12,  1960 


Free  Sun.  Extra 
On  Plane  Crash 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

A  free  extra  listing  casualties 
and  presenting  facts  on  the 
crash  of  a  plane  was  distributed 
throughout  this  city  by  the  San 
Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Tribune. 

The  publication  was  provided 
as  a  public  service  to  a  com¬ 
munity  shaken  by  the  deaths  of 
16  California  Polytechnic  Col¬ 
lege  football  players  and  of  six 
others  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Curbed  Rumors 

The  freely-distributed  edition 
on  Sunday  served  to  curb  uncon¬ 
firmed  rumors,  Robert  W.  Good- 
ell,  editor,  said.  An  estimated 
150  persons  had  gathered  at  a 
newspaper  office  ordinarily 
closed  and  the  switchboard  was 
loaded  with  inquiries. 

It  was  decided  to  make  no 
charge  for  the  extra  edition  be¬ 


cause  the  newspaper  did  not 
want  to  commercialize  in  any 
way  in  handling  the  tragedy, 
the  editor  said. 

Distribution  of  9,800  copies 
was  made  to  homes  in  the  city, 
the  newsstands  and  to  the  col¬ 
lege  dormitories. 

The  injured  in  the  plane  wreck 
included  John  Nettleship,  T-T 
sports  editor.  The  newspaper 
sent  his  wife  and  a  daughter 
to  Toledo  to  be  with  him. 

• 

Hall  Syndicate  Group 
Acquires  S.C.  Paper 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

Grand  Strand  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Grand  Strand 
Realty  Corporation,  both  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Hall  Syndicate  of 
New  York,  have  purchased  the 
Myrtle  Beach  News,  a  weekly 
newspaper  here. 

John  E.  Jones,  formerly  of 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  two  Corporations,  is 
in  charge  of  news  operations. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 
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1 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Brokers 

■  MAY  BROTHI3tS.  BinKhamton,  N.  Y. 

;  Eatablilhad  1914.  Newipapert  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  Ekist  Romneya 
Drive.  Anaheim.  Calif.  Telephone 
KEb^stone  3-1361,  day  or  night! 

1  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

1  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

★  ★  SOUND  INVES’TMENTS 

In  Selected  Publication  Properties 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 

625  Market  St..  San  Francisco  6 

i  Many  buyers  and  sellers  in  California 
turn  to  Vernon  V.  Paine,  who  provides 
complete  economic  reports  on  each 
:  market.  With  L.  H.  PAINE.  Write 
P.  O.  Box  266,  Upland,  C^alif. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

,  ARIZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Dean  Sellers,  62S  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Aris. 

'  Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust 

Valuations  of  newspapers  for  tax  and 
other  purposes.  Qualified  court  wit¬ 
ness,  Qmiprehensive  reports  submitted. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspe^wr — it’s  the  person- 
!  ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
!  is  why  we  insist  on  i>eraonal  contact 
;  selling. 

1  lEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCnr 

1  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

N.Y.  2  weeklies 

A  job  $300,000* 

WE'VE  MOVED  1  OUR  NEW  AD¬ 
DRESS  IS:  418  South  Burdick  St., 
Kalamazoo  8,  Michigan,  Telephone: 
Fireside  2-6922. 

DIAL 

:  “America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

Pa.  emi- weekly  75,000* 

Ga.  weekly  24.000* 

Calif.  bi-we^ly  30,000* 

Pa.  weekly  23,600* 

Ga.  weekly  100,000* 

•Terms 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 

Please  address: 

!  SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 

1  Service,  Box  3182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

YOU  CANT  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  HERMAN  KOCH.  2923 

1  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  Qty,  Iowa. 

•  TOP  PRICE!  FAST  ACTION!  • 

1  H.  K.  Simon  ComiMmy 

j  Pelham,  New  York 

li82  W.  Peachtree  St. 

Atlanta  9,  Ga 

!  WE  KNOW  CAUFORNIA  AND  ARI- 
1  ZONA  newspapers — and  they  know  us. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  California  or 

1  Arizona  newspaper  property,  let  us 
i  show  you  how  our  personal  service 

1  operates. 

GABBERT  A  HANCOCK 

I  3T09-B  Arlington  Avenue 

1  Riverside  California 

CALIFORNIA  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE 
weekly  newspaper,  exceptionally  fine 
plant,  steady  growth,  isolation  from 
compMition.  Operating  profit  921,000. 
Down  payment  $26,000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2284  E^  Romneya 
'  Dr..  Anaheim,  Oalif. 

'  Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every- 
,  where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angelas  27,  California 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all 
purposes.  Newspaper  Service  G6..  Inc.» 

1  408  S.  Bonita  Dr..  Panama  Cty,  Fla. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper g  For  Sale 


CAXJPORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  iwi  i 

DAILY  $20,000,  DOWN  _ _ 

Isolated,  well-established,  in  diversifled 

income  town,  sound  profitable,  good  Composing  Room 

plant,  act  quickly.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 

Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  C/^IIIDkiCMT  C/^D  CAIC 

Dr..  Anaheim.  California  tOUIrMbNl  HJK  iALt 

- -  - - American  Publishers  Suppiy  Automatic 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY,  long  es-  j  Infra-Red  Stereotype  Matrix  Pretreat- 


E&P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Composing  Room  j  Press  Room  COMPOSING  ROOM 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  |  le-page  duplex  tubular,  2  to  l  j  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Ludlows,  Elrods 

.  ...  ..  M^mrvAC.  nriv«.  s  j  .11 


Ameri^  Publishers  Suppiy  Automatic  model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 


i  Monotabular  Strip  Casters. 


24-paKe  DUTLEIX  TUBULAR,  2  to  1  ! 


tablished  and  well-equipped.  Priced  ,  ing.  Lata  1967  Model.  Excellent  oon-  |  j-;™' 

above  3200,000.  gross.  No  curiosity  dition.  Make  offer.  Two  Linotypes,  i  model-complete  stereo-AL,,  drive. 


PRESS  ROOM 

I 

!  Color  Deck  for  Single  Width  Rotary 

I  O _  m  A  /I  i"  -  A  ' 


seekers  so  indicate  technical  and  finan-  Model  8,  Serial  Noe.  2^46  and  28547;  |  rkTTt>T  'rrTOTTT  ab  iMnrnr  i  " 

cial  qualifications.  Box  414,  Editor  &  two  magazines;  natural  gaa  pot;  110  DUF^  TT^I^R  D^^  |  ^  ^  , 

PubliBher.  volte.  60  cycles;  sinsrle  phase;  2  molds;  Arm  Brackets-Upper  Former,  ,  QqIq^  Deck  for  Single 

- - - —  ■  -  ,  6  to  12  pt.  slow  screw.  Good  condition,  1  _  ^  „  mr  rw  ao  rk_:  ^  I  Ppa«  71-9/lA"  rut-.Aff 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  RURAL  !  now  in  operation  daily  in  Composing  |  2-^tler-Hammer  76  H.P.  AC,  Dnvee  |  rress  cut  ott. 

WEEKLY  Good  plant,  good  farm  area.  Room.  Price,  our  plant.  $2500  each;  w/parallel  Control  Panels. 

$10,000  down  includes  receivables.  Jos.  if  both  purchased.  $4360.  Available  r.  miDI  CV  DD 

A.  Snyder.  Newspaiier  Broker,  2234  late  November  or  December  1960.  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  WWrUEA  rK 

Blast  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  GUif.  Contact  J.  R.  Williamson.  General  “Newspaper  Press  Elrector” 

^gg~r>VTDT  iTc.Tx,zr  !  111««  SsUcoy  St.  Siui  Vslley.  Calif,  j  Model  A  Di 

MISSOURI  E^XCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Rock.  FRankhn  4-5081.  pr>»vio..  TRiAncpU  7-a871  I  la  _i  i  r  r> 


$14M  $rr(^8  class,  only  $8,500  with  $3M 
c^h  down  inel.  bldtr.  IM  )>op.,  IM 
circ.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kansas. 

Printing  Plant  For  Sale 

OLD  NEWSPAPER  PLANT,  now 
erpiipped  for  magazine  production  with 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newapaper  Press  Ehactor” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newsimiier 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreijfn  countries.  the 

man  w'ho  uses  them.*’  $84.50  to  $87.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES  CX).,  Box 
560,  Phones  27  and  96,  Elkin,  N.  C. 
World’s  larjrest  distributor  of  Newspa- 


of  1,.**”*  TT-  o  ^  shoet-f^  I  p„rm  Trucks. 

24  X  36  rotary,  also  bur  Premier,  Bab*  ; 
cock,  Whitlock  &  Miller  presses,  3-  \  __  . 

knife  trimmer,  6*Kta*KanK  stitcher,  ;  CstlgrOVlttg  UeparttnBJtt 

folders,  lino,  mats,  parts,  tyi)e,  etc.  |  ■ 

6-p  lint  of  bargains.  Big  corporation  I  KLISCHOGRAPH  ENGRAVING  MA- 
^  CHINE,  model  K-160.  Four  years’  old. 


Clarke  Press.  Manchester.  N.  H.  a„od  condition.  Uttlefield  Press,  Inc.,  1 

^  t  Littlefield,  Texas. 

newgpapert  Wanted  _  > 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLY,  $30-60M  gross.  _ Press  Room _  , 

reasonable  net  with  growth  prospect. 

Prefer  newspaper  dominate  overall  op-  Tl  IDI  II  AD 

eraUon.  P.  O.  Box  584,  Neenah,  Wia-  lUDULAK 

consin.  I  16-Page  Duplex  Standard  2,1  Full 

■  '  Automatic  AC  Motor  Drive.  Modern 

Loans  and  Financing  •  Stereo  Machinery  &  Mat  Roller. 

LOANS  NEGOTIATBD^^OO.OOO  and  HOE 

np,  for  expansion  or  ponfiiaaa  o<  new*-  oo  p».,„  p„tarv  U,  &  14  Page  1 

EliHERS^ERvlCT^  ^3^  1  **“*“■"• 

Greensboro,  Nord,  Carolina.  1  HOE  ' 

~  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  ;  «  tif  i 

_ Promotion _ i  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC  j 

WANT  HELP  SELLING  ADS7  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y.  | 

For  about  $1  a  day  you  can  send  | 

recrular  monthly  copies  of  a  unique  - - -  ■  - - - i 

fljace-proi^tion  newsletter  to  100  lo-  6.UNIT  SOOTT  newspaper  press  with 
cal  ^vertisers— as  your  own  exclusivs  22%'  cut-off.  two  foidsrs,  two  color 
^lin»  piece— under  your  paper’s  cylinders.  G.  E.  control  panel  and 
t  ’v  ‘1«***)“  I  driva.  Each  unit  has  Scott  3-arm  reeU 


.72  Page  Rotary  &  '4  Page 

Folders.  Stereo  Mach.  &  AC  Motors. 

HOE 

8  Units  &  2  Folders — 22%" 

(Will  sell  all  or  part) 


HODESmiZED  DUPLEX  AB 
Prints  new  narrow  web  32".  Undar 
constant  (Soss  maintenance.  Prints 
4-A4i  pp  standard,  8-12-16  Tab.  New 
v-belt  (bdve;  new  equalizer  cams;  rub¬ 
ber  rollers;  top  shape.  4-5000  per  hr. 
$8,500  cash,  firm.  A.  Stanford.  Mil-  ' 
fold  CStizeo,  Milford,  Conn.  TRinity 
4-1691. 

ITonted  to  Buy 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  NOR’THERN  MACHINE  WORKS, 
323  No.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
i  ’TYPESETTING  MACHINES 

TBLETYPESEHTER  EXJUIPMEUT 
I  Ludlows — EHrods — Mat  Rollara 

I  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

i  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 

I  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

'  422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


(without  obligation),  write  Box  308, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 


(Will  sell  all  or  parti  1  Linotypes — Intertypsa — Ludloers 

.^1  .,1  ^n.rrixiir  IKI,-  PRINTCRAPT  REPRBSENTA’nVBS  ' 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC  ,  17  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  i 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y.  |  - — - — - 

-  - - !  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

6-UNIT  SCOTT  newspaper  press  with  i 

22% "  cut-off.  two  folders,  two  color  ,  ■“AT  ^LLERS^ 

cylinders.  G.  E.  control  panel  and  |  STEREO  BQUIPmENT 

drive.  Each  unit  has  Scott  3-arm  reeU  ,  ji  ii  i  ,  a  ki  acc/^/^i  atcc 

with  Jonas  tension.  40-80  page  press.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
Stereotype  equipmCTt  included.  MUST  jq  17  OXford  7-4690 


j  Model  A  Dupiet 

I  Model  E  Duple* 

24/48  Page  Duplex  Super  Rotary  Unit 
!  Type  22%  cut-off. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESSES 

12-Page  Duplex  Tubular, 
j  16-Page  Duplex  Tubular. 

GOSS  PRESSES 

Goss  Comet 
Goss  Cox-O-Type 

;  I6''32  Page  Goss  Rotary  Unit  Type 
j  22%  cut-off. 

I  24/48  Page  Goss  Rotary  Deck  Type 
22%  cut-off. 

HOE  PRESSES 

16^32  R.  Hoe  Rotary  Deck  Type 
22%  cut-off. 

[  I  16/32  Page  Hoe  Rotary  Unit  Type 
22%  cut-off. 


I  with  Jones  tension.  40-80  page  preaa. 
I  Stereotype  equipment  included.  MUST 
I  SELL.  MAKE  OFFER  ON  ALL  OR 
!  PART. 

(Subject  to  prior  sale) 


„  „  „  ,  „  I  ONE  SOO’TT  double  paper  roll  stand,  --i -  - - ,  -  - 

Newspaper  Preases  and  Conveyors  gAN  FRANCISCO  SHOPPING  NEWS  ;  two  rolls  high,  with  Jonee  automatic  ;  Goss  45  C  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 


All  presses  can  be  purchased 
complete  with  stereo  —  mat 
rollers.  We  deliver,  install  — 
guarantee  —  anywhere! 


STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Duplex  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER  I 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St.  ' 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363  j 

EaiECTING.  DISMANTLING,  ■ 
’TRUCKING.  REPAIRING.  ' 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  aince  1900.  ! 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  i 
MOVING — REPAIRING— ’TRUCTKING  ! 
ESxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  ANT>  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 

NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC.  ' 
ErecUn^-Plannins-Repair  ! 

P.O.  Box  124,  Islip,  New  York 

Juniper  1-8074  I 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

UPECa  INC. 

Move — Brect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N.J. — Phone  GEhieva  8-.T744 


861  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  3.  California 


’Two  Quarter-Page  Folders,  one 
Right  and  one  Left  Hand. 

Goss  totally  enclosed  curved  router 
Model  66-F  23-9/16"  length. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


hoe;— 6  UNITS,  4  POLDERS 
2244"  CUT-OFF 

Roller  Betu-ings,  Reels,  High  Speed 
$35,000 

CLAREMONT  PRESS  PUB.  CO, 
1626  High  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


COLE  QUARTERFOLDER,  portable 
all  tyiies  rotary  presses.  ’Time  and 
money-saver.  OKLAHOMA  CITY  MA¬ 
CHINE  WORKS.  INC..  1637  West 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Ce  6-8841. 


tension.  Box  294,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  ;  l ■  - 

_ j  Inside  shavers,  tail  cutters,  chipping 

MA’TS  WANTED.  Need  a  number  of  blocks  and  routers.  All  cut-offs, 
fonts  of  8  i*t  or  7%  pt  fonts.  Ledger-  ^  ^  u-  D  , 

Tribune,  Attica.  Ind.  Ostrander  800-ton  Moulding  Press. 

-  Lake  Erie  1600-ton  Direct-O-Mat. 

USEH)  OR  I^BIHLT  STA-HI  Ma^r  plate  shavers,  melting  furnaces.  8- col- 
Former.  Must  be  in  top  condition.  .•  l  l 

John  T.  Gibson.  P.  O.  Box  1018.  Green-  umn  casting^  boxes,  scorchers. 

ville.  Miss.  Vac.  back  box  with  Plate  Fin- 

isher  and  pneumatic  pump.  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate,  both  22%  with  7/16 
plate. 


NEWSPAPER 


-  STEREOTYPE  CHASES 

INSTALLA-  36  Dural  Aluminum  chases  for  de- 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMEMT? 


NEED  EQUIPMENT? 


USE  E&P 


MACHINERY  COLUMNS 


YOU  NAME  IT  — 
WE  WILL  SUPPLY! 


UNIVERSAL  PRim 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

"UPKO" 


VIONS’  moving  and  repairing.  World-  livery  30  days.  16  like  new  steel  rhases. 


wide  installations.  W.  E.  Stanley  Co. 
Fox  Lake,  III.  Justice  7-50®l. 


George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

_  Geneva  8-3744-47-49 

EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  for  November  12,  I960 


MACHINERY 

and  supplies 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


PRESSES 
EXTRA  SPECIAL 

scon  MULTI-UNIT  I 

4  or  5  Unit  Press  with  a  reversible 


Administrative 

ADVERTISING 
OFFICE  MANAGER 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


SALESMAN-DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SOUTH  FLORIDA  DAILY  hu  2  repor- 
Youns  nuui  with  experience  wanted.  '  torial  openinsca  in  January.  Send  rS™* 
Pemnanent,  with  future  poasibilitiea.  ■  me,  photo,  reference*  to  Box  M6,  Bdi- 
EveninK  sad  Sunday  37,000  circulation  |  tor  A  Publisher. 

newspaper.  Exceptional  layout  and  -  - ......  T 

copy  talent  ffiven  first  consideration.  EXPERIENCED  NEWS  MAN  with  ad- 


,  ...  1—  '  copy  talent  Kiven  nrsi  consioerauou.  — - 

Unit  and  extra  Color  Cylinder  opportunity  with  large  metro-  i  Good  town.  Fine  SchooU.  Expanding  vertising  knowledge  fo^panding  ^ 

scon  Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Double  politan  daily  newepaper  in  Chart  Area  !  Market.  Write  fully  giving  references.  moUon  department.  G<^^y,  ^eftta. 
Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors — SCOn  !  2.  Will  supervise  personnel;  have  i  Advertliing  Manager,  Citisen  Patriot,  |  Write  Box  386  Editor  *  Publisher, 

~  charge  of  adjustments,  control,  sal-  Jackson,  Michigan. 


motion  department.  Good  pay,  benefits. 
Write  Box  386  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


3  Arm  Reels  with  Jones  Tensions  -  -  NEWS-PICTURE-FEATUBE  EDITOR. 

Trackage,  Turntables,  Steel  Floor  ;  planning.  Will  indirectly  sup^ise  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  after-  ,  experienced,  imwn^ive.  versatile  and 
LAST  PRESS  located  at  BOS-  mi^up  diS^iot  wr^^fer^r^  poon  DaUy  un^r  10,000 
ucD  Ai  n  TDAVCl  CD  in  hit  late  20'i-80*i  wtih  lociie  office  m  Krowinjr  midwe«tem  community.  ^ 

^  1 1  I  ma.^«?t  ^^v^rtiling  SSS-ience;  I  Must  be  able  to  organize  and  «ll.  |  handling.  Box  381  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TERMS  for  immediate  removel !  accounting  background  would  also  be  Tell  all  first  letter,  references.  Box  i  _ '  "TT:; - ^  T  ,  ,,  , _ 


in  his  late  20'i-80’i  wtih  some  office!  in  giving  midweetem  community. 

marvaMmeni  or  lulvertisine  exiMwience:  Must  bo  able  to  organize  and  sell,  handling.  Box  381  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  management  or  advertising  experience; 

accounting  background  would  also  be 
'  helpful,  ^nd  reeume  of  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired  to  Box 


Must  be  able  to  organize  and  sell. 

Tell  all  first  letter,  references.  Box  ,  _  „  v  - 

.398s  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I  REPORTER,  experienced  in  all  beats 

- - -  I  with  stress  on  business  news  coverage. 

ADVERTISING  SOUCITOR  for  a  '  for  morning  paper  in  Gentry  Virginia 
New  Jersey  .Suburban  Weekly.  Top  |  Metropolitan  area.  FIvokI^ 

Hilary  for  experienced  man.  Fine  ikh  j  numeroua  frinn^  benwts.  Pavid  W. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/1 6"  porienoe  and  salary  desired  to  Box  ,  irnwho  * 

!1  uoii,-5  Colo,  c,i;,Ki'-,- :  “«■  *  ■’"Ml"-"-  _ 

5  Folders  with  Upper  Formers  —  5  salary  for  experienced  man.  Fine  iio- 

Drive.  -  End  F.^  or  on  Substructure  I  ADV^TISI^^^^^^^^^  tential.  Box  420.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

with  3  Arm  Keels.  Available  as  result  |  North  Carolina.  Man  of  proven  ability  REGFINT  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  for  asst. 


Wri^t,  Managing  Editor.  The  Lyniii- 
burg  News.  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


^  . ^  i-ionn  Carolina,  man  oi  proven  amiirr,  Iteit^riW  1  j-ni.,riur.iL,  riisAzr  lor  aasi..  -  _  _,  , 

at  Mechanical  Merger  oT  St.  Louis  i  to  develop  sales,  including  commercial  adv.  mgr.  one  of  nation's  finest  week-  REPORTER  WANTED:  Tor  general 
Alnks-Dsmocrat  and  Post-Disoatch  printing  and  office  supplies.  No  pro-  lies.  Chart  Area  2.  $75  to  start.  Job  reporting,  city  b^t  small-city  p^jer, 
blobe-uemocrai  ana  rosr  uispatcn.  |  problems.  Stock  ownership  pos-  demands  ...~rvi..i»«  .al««nan«hin  I  county  seat.  Courthouse,  city  hall. 

sible.  Box  403,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher.  imaginat 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  Lo¬ 
cated  Knoxville  Journal. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22y4" 

4  and  5  Unit  Presses — Double  Folders 
AC  Drives — Located  Staten  Island 
Advance— Charlotte  News. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22y4" 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylin- 


lies.'  Chart  Area  2.  $75  to  start.  Job  reporting,  city  beat  on  small-city  P^r 


salesmaiiship.  county  seat.  Courthouse,  city  hall. 


IS  THEHIE  A  VFTTERAN  newspaper 
manager,  completely  familiar  with 
backshop,  editorial,  classified,  displaiy. 
job  shop  who  is  anxious  to  build  a 
future  on  one  of  California's  fast- 
growing  weeklies?  Send  details,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  418,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising-Promotion 

COPYWRITER.  New  position  for  ad- 


imaginative  advertising,  ability  to  step  sheriff  and  police  best.  Knowledge  of 
up  soon  to  $100  and  subeUntiai  in-  csunora  helpful,  not  a  rnust.  Good  spot 
centive.  full  charge  new  iiublication.  for  young  inan  to  aM  to 
Box  407,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Giv«  '^***’1 

Nov.  15.  Box  874  Fiditor  ft  Publisher. 

Editoritd 


_ *='“**"”*" _  !  SPORTS  WRITER  for  progressive  Up- 

BBGINNING  RETOR^^Mal.  a^  '  terllfito  ""NeSd ‘^^in  wito 


dst  3  Pancoast  Color  Couples — AC  !  vertising-promotion  copywriter.  Ex^l- 


Fsm^s.  Jbito  availabi*  ftOT  Co^  to  ^  experience.  Write  Box 

Coeet.  Serrd  r«um*e.  loij^on  prelw-  Editor  ft  Publisher,  with  all  details, 

enoe,  availability  date.  Contsiet:  Bill 

McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  B.  1  _ 

Madison  St..  Chicago  2.  Illinoie.  |  gxATE  FDITOR  to  direct  stringers. 

CB  6-6670.  I  ejit  makeup  lively  area  news 

I  tlon  for  progressive  p.m.  Daily.  This 


Drive'—  Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  , 
Jicbonville  Times-Union.  j 

3  UNIT  HCE  22y4"  ! 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed — AC  | 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

2  UNIT  HCE  22y4" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive— Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder.  Complete 
Stereo.  AC  Drive.  Available  immedi- 
staly! 

3-MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 


lent  opportunity  for  iierson  iiosaeasing  j  GROWING  AREA  2  morning-evening  >  key  poeition  open  immediately.  Write 


creativeness  and  writing  ability.  Some 
exjierience  necessary.  Write:  Jay  H. 


Dailies  have  openings  for  A-1  Desk-  fully,  E.  J.  Karrigan,  American-News, 
maul — experience  all-beats  Reporter —  Aberdeera,  S.D. 


I  Wenrich.  Personnel  Manager.  Lan-  i  and  Woman’i  News  Writer.  $119- 

I  caster  Newspapers,  Lancaster,  Pa.  |  $m.5<t  scale  for  journeymen.  Box  266,  '  -fOP  METRO-SUBURBAN  GROUP 
I  ,11,  ,  I ,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  |  has  opening  for  alert,  intelligent 

Cireulation  ~~~  i  NEWS  F3DITOR 

— A  GROWING  NEWSPAPER  with  a  I  Work  on  general  assignments.  Write, 
uAiTonnu  EwopuAM  inn  non  r».ii»  i  bright  future  needs  an  alert  reporter.  '  edR.  heade,  layout,  take  pdeturea  We 
^ILROOM  TOREMAN,  100.000  Daily  years’  experienos  preferred.  In-  I  need  a  self-storter  who  has  initiative 

I  II  1  terview  a  prerequisite.  Send  reeume  to  j  and  drive.  Interesting,  challenging  job 

!  «lary  desired.  Box  382  Editor  ft  Pub-  |  Miton  ^*e  Herald-  I  with  solid  future  for  a  man  who  wanU 


Record.  Middletown.  New  York.  !  to  grow  with  a  progressive  rapidly- 

- - - - I  expanding  publishing  firm.  Chart  Area 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  as  circulation  COMPETENT  WIRE  EDITOR  for  aft-  !' 

manager  of  18.000  daily  in  Southern  emoon  Daily.  Chart  Area  10.  Top  pay  >  to  Box  376  Editor  ft  PubUsher. 


Michigan.  Desire  energetic  young  man  f^r  able,  sober  producer.  Box  303, 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  all  jihases  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

of  ABC,  motor  route  operation.  Little  - - 

Merchant  Plan.  Must  be  capable  of 

taking  complete  charge  of  our  dreu-  \A/an4acl*  Y 


Located  Sanford,  N.  C. — Saif  Lake  ;  lation  I^iartment.  Go^  starting  sal- 
Cty.  Utah— Park  Ridge.  N.  J.  ^  Libert 


GQSS  CQMET 

Located  Shlppentburg,  Pa.  Available 
immediately. 


taking  complete  charge  of  our  dreu-  Wantftrl-  Yoiinn  M«n 

lation  Dei»rtment.  Good  starting  sal-  WaflTea.  lOUfig  Man 

ary  with  steady  advancement.  Liberal  I 

fringe  benefits.  Write  Charles  S.  Company  Publications  editor.  Indus-  | 
Wesley,  Assistont  Publisher.  Adrian  trial  communications  background  de-  i 
Daily  Telegram.  Adrian.  Michigan.  i  sirable.  Qualifications  include  journal-  , 

i  ism  degree  or  equivalent  and  2-3  years  ' 

ci—iM  4dpenuin,  !s3r“6,s''"psss:i  , 

OUTSTANDING  WEEKLY,  expanding  dxxus^Hinds  Company,  Syracuse  1,  ; 

rapidly,  in  fineet  Loo  Angelee  County  fiew  yors. _ 

coastal  community,  seeks  first-rate  _ 

dassified  Manager — man  or  woman —  BXPBRIFINCED  COPYRFIADFIR  for 


Classified  Advertising 


uu  lai  nauaui,  expanoing  - - -  — - 

STEKBOTTrE  I  rapidly,  in  fineet  Loo  Angeiee  County  New  York. _ 

_  _  -  coastal  community,  seeks  first-rate 

WOQD  JUNICR  AUTQPLATES  :  dassified  Manager — man  or  woman —  ;  BXPBRIFINCED  COPYRFIADFIR  for 

Right  and  Left AC Vacuum  Back  '  build  from  solid  base.  Good  i  afternoon  Daily  of  13,000  in  Chart 

WAnn  CTAAinAnn  a i  itaclj  Awrnc  '  salary,  incentive.  Send  all  information.  I  Area  1.  Send  referencea  and  salary 
AUTQSHAVERS  earnings  record  to  Howard  Seelye.  I  expected  in  first  letter  to  Box  362. 

WOOD  PREREGISTER  MACHINE  Palos  Verde#  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Box  1  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

8  and  10  TON  KEMP  IMMERSION  Verdm  Estates.  Calif.  - 

ROTS— Complete  with  Carburetors - - i  QUAUFIBD  SPORTSWRITBR  DESK- 

250'  JAMPDI  PI  ATP  f'OMVCYDP  CLASSIFIED  SALEISMEIN  needed  im-  i  MAN.  Good  opportunity.  Start  now! 

It'  lAAADAi  D  •  J  oi  i  B  i  mediately  for  large  metropolitan  daily  Wire  or  call  TIimI  Jenson.  Beaninont 

10  JAMrvJL  Kaised  rlate  Keturn  in  chart  Area  2.  We  prefer  at  least  i  Enterprise,  Beaumont.  Texas. 

two  years'  experience  in  newspaiier  !  - 

Hgency’’“man*"M.^"’^te  S^ice"'^  RETORT^  AND  DB^^.  ^n^ 


MAILROOM  "ge1.cy’’“man"'"M.^"’^te  S^ice"'^  REPORTERS  AND  DBSKMEN.  fluency 

2  lALiPOl  RIIKini  C  PllCt-JCPC  imirerJIenU  fulfillJd.  Send  complete  !"  ..STT*'  "  toturo 

2 — JAMPOL  BUNDLE  PUSHERS  Rt^mr  marital  staitia  imni€diate  Openings  but  for  future 

2-DOCK  DISPATCH  BELT  CON-  previous  e^rience  and  salnl^  required  availability.  Supply  ^to.  ^led 

VEYORS  and  12  Tal^copic  Loaders,  to  Box  No  421.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ‘l^rtip^g..^^^ 

LINOTYPES  Correspondents  Star.  Box  4187,  San  Jumi.  P.  R. 

CORRBISPONDENTS— Public  relations  YOUNG  EDITOR  -  REPORTER  -  PHO- 
MODEL  30  MIXER,  NO.  51985  agency  with  network  of  community  TOGRAPHER  to  head  two-man  state 

2/90.2/72-4/34  Msaarinst _ h  Mnidt  corrpsi>ondents  for  placement  of  client  desk,  one  bureau.  30  correapondents 

Ssc+rJc  P.-*  -L  c-.— J  A  A  stories  seeks  corresimndents  in  follow-  for  wide-awake  Great  Lake  Didly.  En- 

.  '®‘'  Margach  reeder,  AL  i^jj  arena:  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Akron,  O.:  1  thusiasm.  energy,  bright  writing  and 

Motor.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. :  Charlotte,  N.  C. :  news  -  feature  competence  eaecntial. 


resume  suiuiiK  age,  mariuu  siarus, 

previous  experience  and  salary  required  availability.  Supply  ptoto,  «tmled  , 
to  Box  No  421.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  profeaeional 

-  backffTOund,  plus  chppingt.  San  Juan 

Correspondents  Star.  Box  4187,  San  Juan.  P.  R.  ; 

CORRBISPONDENTS— Public  relations  YOUNG  EDITOR  -  REPORTER  -  PHO- 
agency  with  network  of  community  I  TOGRAPHER  to  head  two-man  state 


in  Spanish  essential,  wanted  not  for 
imm^ate  openings  but  for  future 


BEN  SHUIMMI  ASSOCUKS 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17 
Oxford  7-4690 


ing  areas:  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  O.: 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. :  Charlotte.  N.  C.: 
Charleeton,  W.  Va.  ;  Cincinnati.  O. ; 


thusiasm.  energy,  bright  writing  and 
news  -  feature  competence  essential. 
Must  know  or  learn  layout.  A  self- 


Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Columbus,  O. ;  Grand  starter  with  the  drive  and  imagination 
Rapids.  Mich.;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  to  produce  a  readable,  eye-catching 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Milwaukee.  Wise.;  news  section  six  days  a  week.  Send 
Richmond.  Va.;  San  Diego.  Calif.;  St.  writing,  photography,  layout  (if  any) 
Louis.  Mo.  :  Washington,  D.  C.  Box  samples,  salary  requirements.  Box  335, 
406,  Elditor  ft  Publisher.  I  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rateg 

“SITUATIONS  WANTfO" 
fPoyoMa  with  erdarl 

4-tiatt  _ 55*  per  lias 

3- tiBCi  _ TOe  per  Use 

2-tiRitt _ 80e  per  liae 

1- tiaa  _ 95e  per  liae 

AM  2Sc  fer  kea  lervke 

Air-nail  service  m  box  nueibert  aba 
available  at  $LOO  extra 

“ALL  OTHIR  CLASSinCATIONS" 

4- tinet  _ $LOO  per  liae 

Minei  _ $1.15  per  liae 

2- tines  _ SUO  per  liae 

1-tine  _ SL45  per  liae 

DIAOUNf  FOR  AOVERTISINC 


Count  five  averaie  wards  per  line. 

(No  abbrevntioM) 

BntbeMen'  Meetity  keM  ia  strict  tea- 
fldeace,  iM  all  repliet  nailed  each  day 
at  they  are  rKeivad. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Co,,  Inc. 

147S  Broadway,  Now  Yorfc-36,  N.T. 
TeleBbeai  BRyoot  9-30S2 


editor  ac  PUBLI^SHER  for  November  12,  1960 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

WOMAN’S  NEWS  REPORTER,  some 
^perience  d^red.  Must  enjoy  meet- 
ing  the  iniblic.  Lively  Nevr  Elnitland 
Daily  newspaper.  Box  366  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

BIG,  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
WEEKLY  xeeklnK  younK.  viKorouH, 
edurated,  experienced,  mannKinK  edi¬ 
tor;  Hkilled  writer,  independent  as 
Mencken.  Proved  performance  will 
make  the  big  difference.  $126.  Write 
fully,  sending  exhibits.  Box  412,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

COPYREIADER  for  growing  suburban 
chain  of  five  award-winning  weeklies 
on  Chicago’s  north  shore.  26.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Excellent  future  as  imimrtant 
member  of  editorial  expansion  pixv 
gram.  Good  salary,  fringe  beni^ts. 
David  Roe.  Hollister  Publications, 
Wilmette.  III. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorifd 

COPYRBIADER  for  prominent  midwest 
daily  in  lOO.OOO  plus  class.  Will  con¬ 
sider  young  man  with  one  or  two 
years  exiierience  or  recent  graduate 
I  who  has  completed  military  obligation. 

This  is  addition  to  to|>-notch  staff. 

,  Attractive  insurance,  health  care  and  i 
\  iiension  programs.  Write  personnel  di-  \ 
;  i-ector.  South  Bend  Tribune.  South 
Bend  26,  Indiana. 

I  DESKMAN  for  quality  6-day,  evening.  ' 
I  Northern  Ohio.  26.(KI0  circulation.  ■ 
i  Should  be  versatile,  not  necessarily  I 
heavily  experienced.  Must  be  fast.  ; 
accurate,  ambitious  enough  to  strive 
for  excellent  work.  $HMI.00.  Box  4C9,  , 
j  Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  EXPERIENCED  POUCE  City-County 
I  Reporter.  To  $105.00.  Send  resumes, 

‘  references,  saniH>les.  to  Pekin  Daily 
;  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois.  18,500  circula- 
1  tion. 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIPMENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  ... 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

(Count  five  average  words  per  line) 

CLASSIFICATION: _ 

COPY: _ 


.  insertions.  | 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY.  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY _ _ _ 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

FOR  ONE  OF  OUR  CLIENTS,  an 
eaatem  Univeraity,  we  are  seeking  , 
aeverai  experienced  new«pa|)er  men  to  ' 
serve  as  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
News  Bureau  Editor,  and  Director  of 
Public  Events.  Please  send  resume  to 
A.  V.  McClain.  521  h'ifth  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

UVESTOCK  NEWS  EDITOR  for  well-  | 
established  weekly  covering  Northwest 
states.  Must  handle  camera,  darkroom 
experience  helpful:  experience  in  head¬ 
lines,  page  dummying  and  layout,  re-  ' 
write,  news  and  features  are  musts. 
Salary  deiiends  on  iiualifications  ;  good  , 
liersonality,  able  to  meet  public  and  | 
represent  publication  capably  on  all 
occasions  are  essential.  Write  fully  to 
Norman  G.  Warsinske,  Publisher, 
Western  Livestock  Reporter,  P.O.  Box 
2559.  Billings,  Montana.  ' 

REPORTER  for  aggressive  Ohio,  6-  j 
day  evening  of  25,000  circulation.  | 
Bright  beginner  considered.  Must  be  ■ 
alert  and  like  work.  $75.00,  Box  417,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  general  I'eporting.  i 
Man  with  some  experience  preferred. 
Progressive  prize-winning  newspatier 
with  14,000  circulation  in  fine  city  of 
20.000  |x>p.  Chart  Ar™  6.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Good  salary.  Write 
Box  394,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  Virginia  13.000  cir-  ' 
culation  Daily.  Limit^  experience  ac-  i 
ceptable.  Must  have  car.  Give  full 
details,  photo,  in  first  letter.  The  | 
Staunton  Leader,  Staunton,  Va. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  Editor  who 
is  looking  for  opportunity.  Eklitorship  of 
excellent  Semi-Weekly  in  Midwest  open 
soon.  We  need  an  aggressive,  competent 
man  who  likes  community  living  and 
has  a  real  interest  in  small-city  affairs. 
Salary  commensurate  with  willingness 
and  ability.  State  background,  salary  , 
needs  and  personal  information  in  first  | 
letter.  Box  422-A,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  MAKEUP  EDI¬ 
TOR  for  18,000  morning  newspaper 
in  130,000  imimlation  area.  Fine  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  benefits.  Life  in¬ 
surance  and  profit-sharing  program. 
Friendly  community.  New  schools  and 
parks.  Chart  Area  2. 

Box  413  Eiditor  A  Publisher 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  energetic, 
young  man  with  sound  experience  in 
I  all  fields  of  reporting — wire,  beats,  | 
■  pix,  features.  Must  have  working 
'  knowledge  of  layout  and  be  able  to  j 
supervise  staff.  . 

Managing  editor's  job  on  5,100  daily 
,  open  to  the  right  man.  Good  salary  | 
and  plenty  of  elbow  room  for  good  i 
ideas.  We  want  a  bright,  readable 
product  with  features  on  base  of  good,  | 
hard  news. 

State  full  experience,  references  and 
statistics  in  first  application.  H. 
Schaafsma,  Reflector-Herald,  Norwalk,  ■ 
Ohio. 

Free  Lance 

NEW  TRADE  MONTHLY  wanU  rec-  | 
ognized  writers  on  bar,  restaurant,  pri-  ' 
vate  club  operations.  Send  resumes,  j 
prices,  samples  of  published  work.  Box 
365  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  { 

Mechanical 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  CALIF.  DAILY 
in  ideal  coastal  location  has  opening 
for  good  operator.  Prefer  combination 
man.  Permanent  position  in  well-equip¬ 
ped  shop.  Uase  pay  in  excess  of  $125 
per  week.  Some  overtime  available  at 
time  and  a  half  If  desired.  Elxcellent 
benefits,  including  life  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance,  holidays  and  vacations. 
Open  shop.  Man  we  seek  must  be  able 
to  produce  and  fit  in  with  a  staff  of 
^  high  quality  people.  Will  allow  time 
for  moving  to  California.  Box  383, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  (For  Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  orders  | 
see  Classified  Advertising  Rate  Box) 

I _ I 


PRINTING  ENGINEER  to  assume  ex¬ 
ecutive  respiHisibility  for  supervision 
of  production,  equipment,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  operations  for  Mid¬ 
west  group  of  medium  and  small 
Dailies.  Write  full  details,  experience, 
references,  salary,  to  Box  347,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WAT'TED 
Meehan  iC’d 

EXPERIENCED  UNf/iYPE  nPPIL 
ATOR  for  small  weekly  1-day  week 
$120.  Write  Mr.  Diamoini.  The  Trusi. 
bull  Times.  Trumbull,  onn. 

MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

7-day  morning  newsiiain  r.  middle  At¬ 
lantic  state.  Should  have  TTS  sad 
press-Ktereo  combination  experiesce 
and  have  general  backgioiind  in  over, 
all  mechanical  oiieration  of  a  daily 
news|>ai>er.  Please  tell  us  all  about 
yourself  —  exiierience  references  — 
salary.  Your  reply  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  399,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

To  assume  complete  charge  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  a  modem 
newspaiier-circular  printing  plant, 
rotary  press  equipiied.  Heavy  cuatomer 
contact  and  exacting  in  siii>ervisioo  of 
all  defiartments.  We  are  modem  in 
health  and  welfare  plan,  profit-shariai 
etc.  Write  complete  background  of  ex¬ 
iierience  etc..  Chart  Area  2  to  bx 
422,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

COLLEXIE  NEWS — Small  independsat 
college  in  Chart  Area  6  seeks  director 
of  information  effective  now.  Must  be 
college  graduate  and  knowledgeable  of 
college  community.  Primary  duties: 
producing  high-type  news  and  sports 
relecues.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  Ml 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  in  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Division  of  well-estab¬ 


lished,  growing  New  York 
State  ad  agency  for  fast- 


moving,  exiierienced  WRITER- 
REPORTER.  Interesting  work 


on  blue-chip  account. 

BOX  396,  Eiditor  A  Publisher 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
sought  by  New  England  college.  News 
writing  and  editing.  Layout  and  pho¬ 
tography  helpful,  but  not  mandatory. 
Box  373  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

TWO  MEN  FOR 
MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
SALES  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

Field  sales  and  service  engineers,  or 
production  men  with  substantial  pr«- 
tical  newsimiier  experience,  desiring 
sales  careers.  Ground  floor  o|i|iortunity 
in  well  financed  growth  organizatiOB 
specializing  in  material  handling  and 
other  ecjuiimcnt  for  newsiiapers. 
Technical,  industrial  engineering  or 
business  administration  iducation  de¬ 
sirable.  Midwest  and  southern  loca¬ 
tions.  Salary  ojien. 

Address  iiemonal  to  Howard  M.  Jam- 
liol.  President,  Jamiml  Coiiioration.  Di¬ 
vision  of  Lamson  Corporation.  728-742 
61  Street.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

_ INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
E'ree  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


4dminittratit>e _ 

)ON  I  ComposinK  Room 
:aperint*ndent  ..r  ProdncUon  Managw.  i 
man.  ^a  and  ^oua  to 
MiaMOiie  a  vrood  operaUon  —  hot 
J  coULMedium  or  largo.  Box  278, 
jlitor  *  Publisher^ _  _ _ 

lM  I  YOUR  M/VN7  Young.  44  yean’ 
M  married  20  yean’  experience  all 
Deaire  top  »pot  on  10  to  60.000 
spot  with  a  future.  Excellent 
.ffrmcea.  Can  relocate  Immediately. 
J;,T»8.  Editor  A  Publiaher^ _ 

BISINESS  manager  available 

Jj,'  to  eal*  ot  newapaper.  Have  18 
experience  in  all  phaaea  of  newa- 
euer  oparalion.  Will  welcome  personal 
nurriew,  or  fumiah  any  information 
uKin  requeet.  Contact  Preaton  A. 
^in,  ’Die  Ironton  ’Tribune,  Ironton, 
Ohio.  _  _ 

AUDITOR-CONTROLLER,  now  em- 
poyed  as  such  with  large  group.  Col- 
lni«  trained,  experience  in  all  depart- 
eenu  of  newspaper.  Ibccellent  record 
j»l  references.  Box  358,  Editor  A 
hiblisher. 

FE^SONNEL  manager  experienced 
Dtily  and  Weekly  group  operations. 
All  phaM.  procuring,  screening,  teat- 
iif.  Chart  Areas  10-12.  Box  343,  Edi- 
tcr  A  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  MGMT.  STRENGTH 
nd  experience?  Confidential  —  Inter- 
tMdiary.  Box  388  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOUGH  ’TOP  EXECUTIVE.  36. 
present  corporate  vice-president,  former 
(dttor-poNiaher.  $15,600  plus  percentage 
incnasri  gross,  contract.  Box  390 
iur  A  Publish'T. 

TOP-NOTCH  small  town  Daily  Editor- 
Writer,  42,  now  making  $10,000,  will- 
0$  to  gamble  by  exchanging  services 
tor  share  in  good  Weekly.  No  rash 
a  inteet.  College  town  preferred.  Box 
87,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CireulatUm 


aRCULA’nON  DIRECTOR 
OR 

ADMINIS’TRA'nVE 

Fertonal:  Age  32;  family  man;  vet¬ 
eran. 

Education:  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
in  Busineaa  Administration 
Huber  of:  ICMA;  ISCMA:  SCMA. 
fork  Experience:  20,000  to  160,000 
drculstion,  won  newspapertoy 
promotion  awards;  new  bwking 
system  for  carriers;  Budget 
planning;  Little  Merchant ; 
ABC;  Telephone  Solicitation ;  Of¬ 
fice  control  and  personnel  lectder- 
ship. 

Bra  3$4,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ORCULA'nON  MANAGER.  12  years’ 
•xperience,  desires  to  nutke  change  to 
ktfsr  operation.  Know  ABC,  Little 
Ibrchant  and  union  problems.  Will 
ostider  #2  spot  on  large  operation. 
Pwfer  Chart  Areas  10,  11  or  12.  Box 
W.  Editor  A  ^blisher, 

MR.  PUBLISHER 

Am  you  satisfied  with  your  circulation, 
emiation  revenue?  urculation  Man- 
jwr,  25  years’  experience  in  ALL 
raASES  of  circulation — country  and 
Little  Merchant  plan,  promotion. 
ABC  mlee.  office  management.  With 
“••^xapers  from  16.000  to  140,000  class. 
Hist  reached  muimum  and  potential 
•t  preaent  newspaper.  Only  desire  to 
jwt*  up  to  larger  newspaper.  Box 
lU  Editor  A  Publisher. 

T^TY-TWO  YEIARS’  with  one  of 
™e  country’s  largest  Daily  and  Sun- 
^  newspaiiers.  Last  position  Country 
Ureulstion  Manager  and  Administra- 
h*s  Assistant  to  Circulation  Director. 
5»p*nence<l  all  phases  of  circulation, 
jj^room  and  stencil  room  operation, 
'"’ued  and  successfully  operated  news- 
agency.  Age  39,  family.  Chart 
Ama  2.  R^>|y  Box  419,  ^itor  A 
riibluher. 


CirruJation 


HOME  DELlVfiaiY  EXPERT.  15  years’  ! 
e.\perience  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Familiar  with  all  |>hases  of  circu¬ 
lation  work.  Box  404,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

dtuaified  Adv^rtuing 

YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED,  AGGRES¬ 
SIVE  CHassified  Salesman  of  large 
Daily  8eeka  manaK^r  or  aaHistant  man* 

I  aKer’s  iioaition.  Heavy  retail,  auto, 
real  estate  and  farm  experience.  Box  ' 
400.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Duplay  Advartising 

NA’nONAL  ADVEnmSING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  age  36,  desires  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  poeition  in  retail,  or  assistant  in 
national.  Experience — 18  years  I — 12  in  ; 
retail.  1  in  national.  100,000  class.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  family  man.  Looking 
for  newspaper  with  advancement  op- 
'  portunity.  Prefer  Midwest.  Box  391  < 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

,  EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  -  MAN-  j 
I  ACER,  good  on  layout,  copy,  selling.  | 

I  servicing,  promotions  with  consistent 
j  increases  in  linage  each  year.  Metro- 
IKxIitan  and  small  daily  experience.  ' 
College  graduate.  Replies  confidential.  | 

^  Box  .395.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

**  EDITOR  &  REPORTERS  **  ' 

'  National  clearing  house  for  competent  , 

'  personnel  coast-to-eoast  at  no  charge 
'  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  i 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

I  COPY  EDITOR — fast,  accurate,  expari- 
'  enced  on  rim.  slot,  makeup,  wire.  | 
Heavy  hand  on  looae  copy.  Box  SIS, 

,  Elditor  A  Publisher.  • 

DO  YOU  NEED  an  able  editorial  ; 
writer?  Presently  employed  as  M.  E. 
ot  thriving  and  profeaaional  newspa-  i 
per,  I  have  solid  background  in  court-  I 
house  and  political  reporting.  Box  306,  | 
Editor  A  I^blisher,  . 

EDI’TOR  -  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRA-  I 
PHE^,  now  edita  18,000  eire.  iiaper, 

I  wanta  to  move  to  West  Coast,  prefer¬ 
ably  Northern  Calif.  Box  302,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

'  EXPERIENCED  CANADIAN  NEWS-  I 
MAN,  18  years’  Daily,  Weekly  editing  , 
;  — wire,  sports,  features,  general.  Pre- 
I  fer  Chart  Areas  10,  12  in  U.S.A.  Box  I 
i  290,  Editor  A  PublislMr. 

;  AMUSEMENT  EDITOR.  Columnist, 
Feature  Writer,  Disiday  Sales.  20  years’ 
experience.  Sober.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
6.  10,  11,  12.  Box  338,  Editor  A  Pub- 
j  lisher, 

I  CITY  EDITOR  or  combination  desk  job 
:  wanted  on  under-50.000  Daily,  Chart 
,  Areas  7,  8,  10,  11.  TVelve  years’  expe¬ 
rience  all  spots.  82.  married,  4  chil- 
!  dren.  Presently  Chart  Area  2.  Box  354, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

:  REPOR’TER,  WOMAN,  Metropolitan 
Daily  and  capital  bureau  experience, 
available.  Top  references.  Elox  350, 
j  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

TRADE  JOURNALS.  I’ll  write  Wash- 
j  ington  column  for  you.  Box  329,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  Former  .Society  FIVE-YEAR  FLOORMAN,  i»ge  make- 
Editor,  Metropolitan  Daily,  seeks  job.  up.  relief  photo-engraver,  seeks  |>er- 
Know  women’s  features,  not  just  brides,  manent  job  in  western  Midwest.  32, 
tea  parties.  Also  editing  and  makeup.  married,  good  references.  Box  339. 


Box  383,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WHA’TS  AVAILABLE  in  Mass.-Rhode 
Island  area  for  experienced  all-around 
man  who  can  edit,  write,  take  pictures, 
direct  lively  make-up  T  I’m  30.  family 
man,  12  years’  experience  on  Weeklies 
and  Dailies.  Excellent  references.  Now 
S-E  on  medium  Daily.  Box  385,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

BARGAIN  OIT'ER.  Top-rank  news¬ 
man.  author,  now  with  Defense  agency 
in  Washington,  has  .some  private  in¬ 
come,  offers  professional  experience  at 
minimum  salai^  on  |>sper  in  home 
State  of  Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Is  52, 
healthy,  sober,  enjoys  good  work. 
Wants  more  freedom,  community  life, 
time  to  write.  Box  403,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

BOOKS  OR  FEATURES,  special  as¬ 
signments  only,  technical  or  i>opular, 
with  ropy  and  illustrations,  desired  by 
l>rofes8ional  writer  with  extensive 
credits.  Box  411.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDI’TOR.  43,  now  employed 
on  evening  Daily,  40.000,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  as  managing  editor.  Box  401, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REWRITE  -  DESKMAN.  Metropolitan 
e.xperience,  35,  MU  graduate,  SDX, 
WW  II  veteran.  Seeks  new  location. 
Fast,  accurate.  Bo.x  416.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPOR’TS  EDI’TORSHIP  WANTED. 
Four  versatile  years  news  and  sports 
on  Chart  Area  2  Dailies.  Know  desk, 
camera — all  sports  I  College,  veteran, 
28.  car.  Travel  anywhere.  Bo.x  415, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’  REPORT¬ 
ING.  rewrite,  editing,  newsiiapers  and 
radio ;  sound  judgment;  fast  worker  on 
desk.  Wants  copy  reading  or  telegraph 
desk  job.  Prefer  Chart  Area  8.  Box 
402,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

.34.YEAR-OLD  NBWSPAPERMAN 
(reporter,  editorial  writer,  legislative 
correspondent),  now  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Governor  of  Florida.  Seeks 
opportunity  reciuiring  initiative,  judg¬ 
ment,  capacity  for  original  thought, 
broad  knowledge  of  communications 
media,  politics,  government,  non-gov¬ 
ernmental  organizations.  community 
and  human  relations.  Box  408,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOFICnONI?r  desirsa  job  as 
Photojoumalist.  Boot  318,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  family,  baa  several 
year*’  in  circulation,  desirea  poaition 
as  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  Weekly  or 
:  small  Daily.  Experienced,  have  Rollei- 
'  flex  and  darkroom  equipment.  Chart 
I  Areas  I  or  2.  Box  340,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

i  YOUNG  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

:  one  year  experience,  willing  to  saeriftce 
'  salary  for  experience.  Box  387,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

I  Public  Relation* 

PUBUC  RELA’nONB— We  have  hun- 
'  dreda  of  publicity,  public  relations 
'  and  employee  communications  peopls 
on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
aend  you  reoumes  to  match.  Contact: 
Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
'  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois, 
j  CE  6-3670. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  with  unusual 
Daily  and  Weekly  experience  deaire 
challenging  i)oaitions  in  publishing  or 
I  PR  field,  to  work  as  team  or  separate- 
I  ly.  University  educated — speak  four 
'  language#— many  years’  experience  as 
foreign  correspondents  for  interna¬ 
tionally  known  outfits.  Owned  and 
,  published  Weekly,  in  3  years  winning 
18  national  and  state  awards.  Box 
I  296,  Editor  A  Publiahar. 


Special  Edition* 

CEN’TENNIAL.  SESQUI,  PRCXIRESS 
Editions.  Ten  yean’  experience.  Sin¬ 
cere:  will  produce  results.  College;  87. 
Box  199,  Editor  A  Publiahar. 

BUSINESS  RBIVIEW  PAGE 
sold  for  62  weeks  commission  basis. 
Leater  Lazarus 

52  Cutler  St.,  Wlnthrop,  Maas. 


'  "WE  DONT  SC»RCH  THE  EAR’D!’’ 

I 

'  Mr.  Publisher:  Get  that  PLUS  linage. 

!  You  keep  your  regulars — we  beat  the 
bushes  for  you.  CkMnmission  basis. 

:  Nationwide  —  References 

'  Robert  Peck  Carmean  A  Associates 
i  P.O.  Box  3362,  Austin-18  Texas 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER’S  CHART  AREA 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT,  (hart  Area 
I  2,  wanted  by  women’s  editor  ot  Metro- 
I  politan  Dailies.  Ten  years’  experience 
I  includes  news.  Prizes  in  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  women’s.  Enjoy  hard  work,  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  376  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

’TRY  SPICE  1  Experienced  columnist 
(local  humor,  satire,  and  gomp)  begs 
for  chance  to  boost  your  circulation. 
Rich,  all-around  newspaper  background. 
Samples  furnished.  Box  384,  Editor  A' 
.  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREIA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Journalism  Merit  Badges 


The  program  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  to  revive  Boy  Scout  interest 
in  the  Journalism  Merit  Badge 
is  one  of  the  exciting  new  things 
being  done  by  newspapers  to 
stimulate  young  people’s  inter¬ 
est  in  journalism  as  a  career. 

Howard  S.  Wilcox,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  personnel  director  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  &  News, 
adopted  the  Scout  merit  badge 
program  as  an  NNPA  project 
last  year  when  he  served  as 
president  of  that  organization. 

If  you  take  Boy  Scouts  as  a 
good  example  of  American  youth 
you  would  have  to  conclude  that 
young  people  are  not  interested 
in  the  newspaper  business,  Mr. 
Wilcox  has  said.  There  are  over 
4,000,000  Boy  Scouts  in  this 
country  and  last  year  only  756 
of  them  earned  the  Journalism 
Merit  Badge. 

NNPA  went  to  work  and  Mr. 
Wilcox  reported  to  the  Central 
Regional  meeting  of  NNPA  in 
Chicago  recently  that  “the  re¬ 
sponse  in  cities  which  have  al¬ 
ready  conducted  Merit  Badge 
programs  has  been  overwhelm¬ 
ing.” 

Mentioning  just  a  few,  Mr. 
Wilcox  said: 

At  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post,  promotion  director  Vir¬ 
ginia  W’ilton  had  estimated  a 
class  enrollment  of  40  to  50 
Scouts.  When  more  than  200 
appeared,  the  executives  of  the 
paper  were  amazed  and  de¬ 
lighted. 

In  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Dan  Stem, 
promotion  director  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News,  said  he  had 
been  advised  by  Scout  officials 
he  might  expect  30  to  40  boys. 
Instead,  the  seminars  are  being 
offered  to  more  than  100. 

In  Minneapolis,  L.  L.  Cana- 
naugh,  promotion  director  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune,  was  amazed 
to  find  that  only  two  Journal¬ 
ism  Merit  Badges  had  been 
awarded  in  1958  and  1959  in  the 
13  central  Minnesota  counties. 
Working  with  Scout  officials, 
they  were  disturbed  when  only 
six  boys  indicated  interest  in 
the  proposed  seminars.  When 
it  became  apparent  they  could 
not  generate  sufficient  interest 
through  the  Scout  Council, 
Cavanaugh  obtained  a  list  of 
city  carrier  salesmen,  sent  them 
a  bulletin,  and  received  more 
than  50  applications  for  the 
classes. 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
and  World -News  gave  the 
course  to  13  Boy  Scouts  on 


three  successive  Saturdays.  The 
course  included  writing  assign¬ 
ments,  dummying  an  eight-page 
paper,  reading  proof,  compiling 
headlines  style  chart,  touring 
plant,  and  final  examination. 
The  newspaper  plans  to  repeat 
the  course  next  Fall. 

Similar  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribtine,  and  more  than  40  other 
newspapers,  Wilcox  said. 

4c  « 

Newspapers  not  having  mem¬ 
bership  in  NNPA  can  get  com¬ 
plete  information  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  contacting  Mr.  Wilcox. 
Here  is  a  little  more  detail  on 
how  two  of  the  papers  already 
mentioned  handled  it. 

Virginia  Wilton  reports  from 
Camden:  “First  we  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Scout  executives 
of  Burlington,  Camden  and 
Gloucester-Salem  Councils.  We 
laid  the  proposal  before  them. 
They  liked  it. 

“We  carried  a  news  story  in 
our  paper. 

“We  had  no  idea  how  many 
boys  would  come  to  our  initial 
meeting  so  we  prepared  for  100. 
What  happened?  Over  200 
Scouts  arrived  with  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  Scout  executives.  Scout 
Masters,  parents  plus  baby 
brothers  and  sisters.  ETvery  boy 
received  an  envelope  containing 
the  Courier-Post  tour  book,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  How  to  Make  a 
Pressman’s  hat  plus  a  copy  of 
the  Courier-Post.  We  toured  the 
business  and  editorial  offices  — 
executives  talked  with  the  boys 
in  each  department  —  then 
went  to  our  coffee  shop  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  program. 

“Second  meeting  we  toured 
the  mechanical  end  of  the  news¬ 
paper  —  more  talk.  Some  boys 
completed  their  work. 

“We  discovered  that  a  great 
many  of  the  boys  could  not  buy 
the  Scout  Merit  Badge  booklet 
(out  of  print)  so  we  had  to 
mimeograph  it.  We  gave  copies 
to  all. 

“Frankly,  we  selected  a  bad 
time  to  hold  the  course  ...  it 
was  National  Jamboree  time 
and  we  “lost”  some  of  our  boys. 
(They  want  to  complete  the 
course  next  time  we  give  it.) 

“Next  meeting  most  of  the 
boys  turned  in  their  scrapbooks. 
Little  by  little  we  got  the  ma¬ 
terial,  by  mail,  etc.  After  the 
books  were  marked  we  notified 
the  boys  and  the  Scout  Masters. 

“We  signed  all  Merit  Badge 
applications.  Then  we  made  ar¬ 


"I'm  so  proud  of  you,  Dear  .  .  .  The  voters  followed  your  ediforia 
advice  all  the  way." 


rangements  for  the  Court  of 
Honor.  We  had  a  dinner  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Court  of  Honor  and 
entertained  the  15  who  helped 
us  produce  the  campaign.  All 
in  all,  it  was  wonderful,  lots 
of  fun  and  good  for  both  the 
boys  and  the  Courier-Post.  We’ll 
do  it  again.” 

Fifty-two  Scouts  got  their 
Merit  Badges. 

«  *  e 

Dan  Stem  of  San  Jose  re¬ 
ports: 

More  than  60  area  Scouts  won 
their  Journalism  Merit  Badges 
through  a  series  of  training 
classes  conducted  by  the  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News  last  summer. 
The  total  just  about  equalled 
the  number  of  merit  badges 
previously  awarded  in  the  last 
decade. 

With  the  Scout  Journalism 
Merit  Badge  Handbook  as  a 
basis,  talks  and  material  were 
prepared  to  give  the  Scouts  a 
thorough  grrounding  in  funda¬ 
mentals.  Three  sessions  of  two 
hours  each  were  offered  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  homework. 

The  first  session  included  a 
showing  of  the  Mercury-News 
adaptation  of  “N  ewspaper 
Story.”  This  was  followed  by 
general  explanation  of  newspa¬ 
per  operations  and  discussion  of 
handbook  material.  A  tour  of 
the  plant  completed  the  open¬ 
ing  session. 

Second  session  included  15- 
minute  talks  by  departmental 
editors  on  their  particular  jobs. 
Scouts  were  instructed  to  select 
one  of  the  talks  on  which  to 
base  a  news  story  to  be  written 
at  home.  News  writing  funda¬ 
mentals  occupied  the  final  hour 
of  the  second  day. 

Final  session  led  off  with  a 
discussion  and  review  of  the 
work  done  together  with  hand¬ 


ing  in  the  written  assignment 
A  test  was  given  which  covered 
basic  newspaper  terms  and  ar. 
understanding  of  what  each 
meant.  An  error-filled  news 
story  was  supplied  to  each 
Scout.  His  job  was  to  edit  and 
eliminate  the  errors. 

Grades  were  base<l  on  a  com¬ 
posite  of  how  the  boys  had  dom 
on  their  writing  assignment 
their  understanding  of  newspa¬ 
per  terms  and  definitions,  and 
their  ability  at  copy  and  proof 
reading.  Several  did  not  make 
it. 

Those  who  passed  received 
from  the  Mercury  and  News  at 
special  ceremonies  a  specially 
prepared  certificate  with  the 
boy’s  name  hand-lettered  on  it 


Scout  officials  tell  us  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Merit  Badge  Manual  is 
being  revised  and  up-dated. 

Mr.  Wilcox  concludes: 

“Newspaper  executives  have 
been  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
interest  in  newspapering  as  a 
career  is  declining,  that  young 
men  particularly  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  journalism  or  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  that  gpirls  are 
replacing  boys  as  editors  and 
business  managers  of  the  high 
school  and  college  papers. 

“This  Journalism  Merit  Badge 
project  gives  every  newspaper 
an  opportunity  to  familiariie 
the  young  men  in  their  com¬ 
munity  with  the  career  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  it  can’t  help  but  con 
tribute  to  our  long-range  re¬ 
cruiting  activities. 

“With  just  a  little  effort  on 
the  part  of  everyone,  we  will 
be  able  to  introduce  our  indus¬ 
try  to  10,000  outstanding  young 
boys  each  year,”  he  said. 
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BIG  NEWS  NEEDS  BIG  TYPE  FAST! 


Unexpected  news  is  the  only  real  news.  And  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype 
is  the  one  perfect  way  to  get  big,  black  headlines  in  a  hurry,  ready  for  lockup! 

Rangemaster  35  has  unmatched  main  magazine  capacity.  It  sets  through 
normal  36-  and  condensed  48-point,  without  side  magazines.  Change  sizes  just 
by  touching  the  mixing  lever.  Heads  and  decks  are  set  without  lost  motion, 
from  one  keyboard! 

Other  Rangemaster  economies:  costly  underpinning  and  hand  distribution 
are  completely  eliminated.  And  another  superb  advantage:  Rangemaster  35 
is  the  world’s  best  machine  for  setting  display  advertising,  too!  Get  the  whole 
story  from  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer.  Or  write  today  for  our  free 
Rangemaster  35  booklet.  Mergenthaler 

Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Z'  ~  _ \ 

Brooklyn  5,  New  York.  f  •  LINOTYPE  *  J 


T*xt  set  in  linotype  Corona 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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Latin  American  Honors 
For  an  American  Editor 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


A  WORD  WITH  A  PRESIDENT— John  T.  O’Rourke  (left)  editor  of  the  Washington  Daily  News,  chats  wil 
President  Lleras  Camargo  of  Colombia,  during  the  16th  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Associstk 
held  last  month  in  Bogota  where  Mr.  O’Rourke  received  one  of  two  lAPA-Tom  Wallace  awards. 


iFelicitaciones!...to  John  O’Rourke  of  the  Washington  Daily  Newi 


in  If).')?  Columbia  University’s  trustees 
awarded  him  a  special  “Maria  Mooi-s 
Cabot  Citation”  for  “distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  inter-American  journalism.  ”  .-Xnd 
the  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
(’olumbus  Day  honored  him  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  inter-American  friendship! 


On  October  20.  John  T.  O’Rourke  won 
the  first  annual  “Tom  Wallace  .A.ward” 
presented  by  Latin-American  editors  and 
publishers  “in  recotrnition  of  work  done 
in  behalf  of  inter-.Amei’ican  friendship 
and  understanding.” 

Such  honors  aren’t  new  to  O’Rourke. 
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